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Milling in Tennessee and Kentucky 


LTHOUGH flour milling is divided into 


distinct geographical districts, as far as_ 


the kind of wheat ground and the mer- 

chandising problems encountered are 
b concerned, these boundaries by no means 
follow state lines. A striking example of this fact is 
found among the mills of Tennessee and Kentucky, for 
in both states they are faced with conditions a = 
deal more similar and parallel than often are plants 
located in the same state. 

It is because of this situation that in this article 
the writer, who recently was requested by The North- 
western Miller to make a trip through these two states 
to ascertain some of the existing phases of milling, 
flour distribution and commercial baking, considers 
the mills of both states collectively, rather than taking 
them up separately. This is not only true of milling, 
but it also applies to methods of flour distribution 
other than through the local mills, a subject which 
will appear in a subsequent article. 

In considering the consumption of flour in these 
states, both in urban and rural communities, one of 
the most impressive factors encountered is the extent 
to which local mills control this business. This espe- 
cially applies to the family flour trade. Nearly every 
district, except in some of the most mountainous 
regions, has one or more mills in operation, and it is 
from them that most of the trade is supplied. This 
is, of course, accentuated in some communities, de- 
pending upon the local sales activities of the home 
mills. In several places visited, where a local mill 
is particularly aggressive in its merchandising, scarcely 
any outside flour is to be found, other than that used 
in the commercial bakeshops. 

Even in the case of the latter industry, the effects 
of aggressiveness on the part of local mills are quite 
noticeable. For instance, in one locality where there 
is situated a mill widely known for its suc- 
cessful sales work, the consumption of bak- 
ery products is apparently below that of 
other similar communities. When the reasons 
for this condition were sought from bakers 
and others allied to the industry, it was gen- 
erally explained that the local mill is so 
actively and intelligently pushing the sale of 
its soft wheat flour that it has been able 
to keep hot biscuits and home baking in 
favor in that particular market to a sufficient 
extent to retard the increase as encountered 
elsewhere in the consumption of bakery goods. 


Loyalty to Home Flours 


[N cities and towns where there are mills, 

a pride in the local product seems to pre- 
vail, or at least such flour is to be found in 
nearly all grocery stores, and even in the 
chain units. Of the latter, however, more 
will be written later, but the independent re- 
tailers are usually loyal to the home flour. 
While they frequently carry other flours as 
well, the local one is almost invariably to be 
found on their shelves, where it receives pref- 
erence over its competitors. 

Various causes are given as contributing 
to this condition. For one thing, the local 
mills have probably striven harder for their 
home business than is the case in some other terri- 
tories. Also, soft wheat flour is used almost exclu- 
sively in the family trade, and they have not come in 
competition so much with the mills of the hard and 
spring wheat areas, but have been more or less lim- 
ited to that offered by soft wheat mills in other sec- 
tions. 

In late years hand-to-mouth buying by both con- 
sumers and distributors in these two states has worked 
distinctly to the advantage of the local mills. Flour 
distributors, both wholesalers and retailers, are keep- 
ing their stocks at such a low point that speed of 
shipment, or quick fulfillment of their orders, is fre- 
quently an item of considerable concern to them in 
making purchases. Consequently, the local mills, which 
can deliver small lots frequently and on but a few 
hours’ notice, without very high freight or delivery 
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charges, possess an unquestioned advantage in com- 
peting with outside sources for the local business. 
Practically all mills in both Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky which were visited by the writer are selling 
direct to the retail trade, not only in their own imme- 
diate vicinity but also over a wide section of the areas 
in which they do business. They are soliciting the 
retailers both through salesmen and by direct mail. 
It is safe to say that with many of these mills their 
retail trade provides for a good part of their sales. 


Sales Direct to Retail Merchants 


ARIOUS millers advanced different reasons for 

selling direct to retailers rather than through job- 
bers, but the ones given the most frequently were the 
permanence of this class of business, and the greater 
profit to be derived from it. Through establishing 
contact direct with the retail merchants, the millers 
feel that they are not subject to the control of the 
jobbers, who can change their accounts as they see 
fit. Of course, in the districts farther away from 
their plants many of the mills of these two states are 
working through jobbers, but even in such distant ter- 
ritories there is a noted tendency to work directly 
through the retailer wherever possible. 

A better price, as well as permanency, is another 
factor causing the mills to sell their flour direct to the 
retail merchants. This method of selling is admittedly 
more expensive than that of working through jobbers, 
and many more risks are involved, but a sufficiently 
higher price is obtained from the retailers than from 
the wholesalers to make this system profitable in the 
long run, judging from the extent to which it is prac- 
ticed by the mills under consideration. 

The most serious condition confronting these mills 
today, as far as the merchandising of family flour is 
concerned, is the growth of chain stores in both states. 


y iy HIS is the first of a series of articles 

by Mr. Martin, who is manager of the 
St. Louis office of The Northwestern Mill- 
er. His recent series on the Ohio milling 
and baking situation attracted wide atten- 
tion, and his excursion into. Tennessee and 
Kentucky was inspired by the success of 
that notable adventure in trade journalism. 
He has found the mills in these states con- 
fronted with a serious problem in the chain 
stores and with the growth of commercial 
How they are meeting these 
changing conditions in the industry forms 
a most interesting chapter in the history of 


baking. 


mill merchandising. 


These are rapidly spreading over this entire area, with 
the possible exception of some of the most rural and 
mountainous districts, and are opening in towns of 
2,500 population and up. There is now scarcely a town 
of 5,000 inhabitants in either state but has one or 
more chain systems operating in it, and many of 
much smaller population have been entered by the 
chains. In the larger cities, such as Louisville, Lex- 
ington, Knoxville, Chattanooga, Nashville and Mem- 
phis, they are simply dense. 

Estimates vary rather widely as to the amount of 
the local flour business which has been taken over by 
the chains. In one or two communities, where they 
are particularly strong, they are now doing between 
50 and 75 per cent of the retail flour business, ac- 
cording to estimates made by millers of those localities. 
In others it is less, ranging from 35 to 50 per cent. 


But in any case, wherever chain stores have been estab- 
lished they are playing an exceedingly important part 
in the retail distribution of flour. As one miller ex- 
pressed it, the only places free from their competition 
are in the mountains and other strictly interior dis- 
tricts. 

When a chain store first enters a community where 
a local flour is well established, the management stocks 
it at the outset and endeavors to get as much of the 
community’s flour business as possible through this 
medium. However, as soon as expediency permits the 
chain store usually introduces its own private brands 
and diverts as much business as it can away from the 
locally milled product to the latter, which are almost 
invariably supplied by other than local mills. 

As is well known, flour for distribution in chain 
systems is usually bought in large quantities through 
a centralized purchasing agency, and it is only in rare 
instances that local mills are in a position successfully 
to compete for the chains’ private brand business. 
Consequently, although Tennessee and Kentucky are 
loyal to their own flours to a large extent, the chain 
stores, through pushing the sale of their own brands, 
are hurting this business materially in many com- 
munities. 


An Optimistic View of the Chain Stores 


te: an attempt to gain a goodly share, if not all, of 
the business of the independent grocers in his com- 
munity, a miller located in a fair-sized city adopted 
the policy of selling only to them, and excluding the 
chain stores entirely in his system of distribution. Al- 
though on its surface such a system appears to have 
some advantageous points, this miller recently told the 
writer that it had not worked out well. As the volume 
of business done by the chain stores increased, his 
possible outlets were reduced; furthermore, it did not 
seem to have any appreciable effect in getting 
the independent merchants to push his flour 
over others. 

While the outlook which has been created 
by the development of the chain stores in 
these states is not particularly encouraging 
from the standpoint of the local millers, some 
of them are viewing it in an optimistic man- 
ner. For instance, one miller expressed the 
belief that the chain stores have reached the 
peak of their development, and that from 
now on the independent merchants, through 
using aggressive selling methods, will be able 
to meet their competition successfully. While 
the latter retailers are unquestionably im- 
proving in their methods of merchandising, 
and the aggressive ones will continue to do 
a good business, it is difficult to think that 
the chains have reached the peak of their 
growth in either Tennessee or Kentucky, 
when each year they are opening many more 
stores in each state. 

Even though the chain systems are exert- 
ing'a detrimental effect upon the local mills 
of both states, one miller believes that they 
are not the sole possible cause of difficulty. 
In discussing them he recently said that “if 
there wasn’t the competition of the chain 
stores to be overcome, it would be something 
else, and those mills which can’t survive because of 
them probably wouldn’t be able to meet tle kind of 
competition we would have to face without them. 

“As an example of what I mean, there was a time 
when some mills would make a good profit in one 
territory, and then dump their flour at cost or even 
less in other sections in an attempt to get full-time 
operation. In its way that competition was just as 
hard to meet as is that offered by the chain stores, 
so if it isn’t one thing it is another, and the mills 
that can’t survive the one probably couldn’t meet the 
other.” 

Undoubtedly the chain stores are creating a situa- 
tion inimical to the interests of the local millers in 
both states, but despite that fact these mills continue 
to do a good business in their own communities, and 

(Continued on page 242.) 
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The slediterranean Cflour arkets 


FTER completing my work in Morocco 

I returned from Tangiers to Gibraltar in 

order to get a steamer that would take 

me to Malta. It is a simple matter to 

reach Malta direct from London, either 
by sea or across the Continent by way of Naples and 
Syracuse in Sicily. To get there from Gibraltar direct 
is quite another matter. 

For some reason, passenger ships going to Malta, 
although they pass Gibraltar, do not stop there. The 
only way I could manage was by going as a passenger 
on a freight ship that had two cabins for passengers. 
It was my first experience of traveling for four days 
on a freighter, and I cannot say I enjoyed it. It 
would not have been so bad had the weather been fine 
and warm, such as one expects it to be in the sunny 
Mediterranean. Instead, it blew a gale the whole 
way, and we saw very little of the sun. To add to 
the discomfort it was bitterly cold, as the wind was 
from the northeast, so it was impossible to spend 
much time on deck. The food was very rough and 
ready, and of exceedingly poor quality. The only good 
thing in this ship was the bread, which was baked 
every day. Unfortunately, the butter was of the 
tinned variety, and so rancid that one could not eat 
it with the excellent bread. The ship’s officers were 
delightful, and did their best to make us as com- 
fortable as possible. I could go on ad infinitum grum- 
bling about the hardness of the bunks, etc., but I want 
to forget this voyage as soon as possible. My advice 
is, don’t take a lengthy voyage on a freight ship if the 
journey can be accomplished some other way. 

However, the trip was not without excitement, for 
in the middle of one night the chief engineer fell 
overboard. It seems that he was fond of cold tea 
and was in the habit of putting his teapot in a corner 
of the boat deck to cool. In reaching for it he fell 
overboard into quite a rough sea. Fortunately, a 
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sailor on watch heard the splash and gave the alarm. 
The ship was immediately put about and a boat low- 
ered. The man was a strong swimmer, and by miracu- 
lous good fortune was‘ rescued after he had been in 
the water for nearly half an hour. Considering he 
was about 50 years old, this was a good: test of 
stamina. When brought on board he was liberally 
dosed with whisky, and was soon none the worse for 
his experience. The incident was not without its 
humor, for what seemed to worry the man more than 
anything else, after such a hairbreadth escape, was 
the fact that he lost his teapot, which was a new one 
he had bought just before sailing from London. 


Landing Thrills at Malta 


FTER about four and a half days we reached 

Malta in the midst of a heavy gale and rainstorm, 
and had to wait some time before a pilot came aboard. 
The next excitement was the landing, which is done 
by small boats called “dghaisas” (pronounced 
“dysers”). These have a very graceful appearance 
and are a kind of a cross between an Italian gondola 
and the ordinary rowboat. They generally are manned 
by two men, standing up, each using one oar. They 
are entirely seaworthy, and the rowers manipulate 
them very skillfully in rough water. The most difficult 
part of the landing was to get into the dghaisas from 
the ship, and then to get out on reaching the custom 
house. I have done et but get on and off ships 
in this weird way since I left London. It will seem 
nice to arrive at some place and get on and off in the 
usual manner by means of a proper gangway alongside 
the quay. 

The weather improved, however, and during my 
stay in Malta the sun shone almost continuously 
every day. 

The Malta islands consist of a group situated in the 
Mediterranean about 60 miles south of Sicily, and 180 


miles from the northern coast of Africa. The main 
island is Malta, which is seventeen miles long and eight 
miles wide. Its ancient name was Melita. The island 
of next importance is Gozo. This lies to the north- 
west, with a small one named Comino in between. 
Gozo is about nine miles long and between four and 
five wide, or a little less than half the size of Malta. 
The land is more fertile than that of Malta, and the 
principal industry is agriculture. There are no towns 
of importance on this island, the population being 
mostly rural or fisherfolk. 

The commerce of the islands is all done by Malta, 
the capital of which is Valletta. Many people are 
under the impression that Malta is itself a town, as 
it is generally referred to in that way when speaking 
of the island of Malta, but the towns of Valletta, 
Floriana, Sliema and Marsa adjoin each other, and go 
to make up what is usually referred to as Malta. 

Malta is a most interesting place. The chances 
are the person who goes there for the first time knows 
very little of the history of the place or what it con- 
tains in the way of beautiful buildings, cathedrals, 
churches, etc. This was my first visit, and I admit 
that I expected to find the usual sort of naval and 
military port, with heavily fortified walls, but never 
imagined that I was going to see a town of such 
extraordinary beauty and culture of the past. 


The Work of the Maltese Knights 

A LTHOUGH the history of Malta goes back for 

centuries before Christ, the towns that stand as 
they are today were mostly the work of the period 
when the island was occupied and ruled by the Knights 
of Malta. These knights were of the order of St. 
John of Jerusalem, and came to Malta from the island 
of Rhodes. 

The early history of the island was connected with 

(Continued on page 245.) 
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WHAT HAS BECOME OF THE “MILLING 
TRUST”? 

 DYLOUR One Foodstuff in Which Monopoly Is Vir- 

tually Impossible” is the caption used by one 
metropolitan newspaper over the interview with Mr. 
A. C. Loring, of the Pillsbury company, recently syn- 
dicated by the American Newspaper Alliance and 
widely printed in the daily press. 

What, now that we are reminded of it, has become 
of the old-fashioned phrase, “the milling trust”? Up 
to a few years ago it was a dull day which did not 
bring its charge of a great flour milling monopoly. 
No mention of the industry or of its products, aside 
perhaps from the dull routine of the markets page, 
was complete unless embellished with accusation or 
inference that all of the millers were in a combination 
to exact toll from the wheat grower on one hand and 
the downtrodden bread eater on the other. 

Not only in the newspapers, but on the hustings 
in campaign seasons, in resounding legislative halls 
and, most of all, in the great Congress of the United 
States, charges of a milling “trust” were as common 
as’old tin cans, as noisy and as useless. The last and 
loudest of all was made by the elder La Follette, with 
the aid and inspiration of his soapbox associate, Basil 
Manly, and found official expression in the resolution 
requiring the Federal Trade Commission to investigate 
milling and baking and uncover the criminal con- 
spiracy alleged to exist between them. 

Since then, if the commission’s ridiculous adven- 
tures in seeking mares’ nests may be disregarded, the 
cry of “milling trust” seems, for no evident or ap- 
parent reason, to have been stilled. This may be be- 
cause the absurdity of the accusation at last became 
apparent, because Mr. Ward so well succeeded in 
focusing the spotlight on baking, or because familiarity 
with great corporations and “big business” may have 
dulled the public fears. Whatever the reason, the silly 
old charge is dead, without regret, without mourners 
and with little or no chance of ever being revived. 

And this, by what might be called antithetical 
mental suggestion, raises the question if it would not, 
on the whole, be better for millers to do something 
which would court charges of their being in unholy 
conspiracy. Every other industry has done it in one 
degree or another and, to employ the modern phrase, 
“gotten away with it.” Milling has kept itself above 
reproach. True, this doubtless has not been so much 
because of its devotion to industrial virtue as because 
it did not know how successfully to conspire. But the 
fact remains that it has not done so, is not doing ‘so 
and has no prospect of being able to do so. And 
what has it profited? 


* * 


BREAD WARS AND PUBLIC FAVOR 

HE immediate evils of “bread wars,” such as the 

one with which bakers of Denver have for several 
weeks past been amusing themselves, are by no means 
so great as their lasting effects upon bread consump- 
tion. The Denver “war” has been centered upon a 
“cheap” loaf, the quality of which is suited to war- 
fare but not to the taste and appetite of bread eaters. 
Cheap flour, cheap materials and unidentified wrappers 
have produced a loaf to sell as low as four for fifteen 
cents, even to being given away with a basket of 
groceries, 

One need not be a student of the human mind to 
know that a few weeks of such mistreatment of bread 
permanently lowers it in the estimation of every 
housewife and every member of her family. What 
chance has the loaf of bread to reclaim its place at 
the head of the table when those responsible for its 
production and distribution thus debase it? It is not 
in point that the bakers of Denver have maintained 
the quality and upheld the price of their standard 
loaves. The evil is done by the production of their 
cheap “war” bread and its effect upon the public mind. 
It is idle for the baking industry to go forward, as 
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thousands of its members are honestly and earnestly 
doing, with the production of better bread, if from 
time to time these destructive bread “wars” are to 
While it is true that 
the direct loss falls upon the bakers who engage in 
them, the greater injury is done to the whole body of 
the baking industry. One bread “war” fought to a 
conclusion with the weapon of cheap loaves can do 
more harm to the cause of bread as food than months 
of effort based on quality bread and costly publicity. 


break out and run their course. 


* * @# o 


My own experience with twenty-five men in 
cutting sales management to the bone is that a 
salesman worthy of the title does a more complete 
job on his own, brings in more business, and rarely 
gets himself into difficulties in his territory.— 
M. Arthur Cahen in Printers’ Ink. 


* + # 


BREAD AND THE SILHOUETTE LINE 

SYNDICATED dispatch with a Paris date line 

says that the people of France are eating less 
bread, and that no longer may a Frenchman be de- 
scribed as “a person who eats bread and does not 
know his geography.” The war, says the writer of 
the dispatch, is responsible, the war and the new 
silhouette. The war begged people to eat less bread, 
and the habit then formed in patriotism remains a 
habit through inertia. Partly that, he says, and partly 
because the war-time diet did French stomachs no 
good, and doctors tell people to eat only a little bread, 
and that dry. Besides, there is the desire for the 
attenuated silhouette. 

If all of this be true of France, are we then wrong 
in our theory that decline in United States bread 
consumption is due to our higher standards of living 
and the availability of a wider variety of foods? Cer- 
tainly the standard of living is no higher in France 
than before the war, nor has the variety of foods 
appealing to French taste been much extended. Yet, 
so says this writer, less bread is eaten, far less than 
the two hundred and fifty-four kilograms per capita 
before the war. Mostly, he deplores, it is the after- 
math of war’s appetite and the silhouette,—in brief, 
the stomach. 

Everything, it appears, having to do with this busi- 
ness of ours begins and ends with the stomach. Lo- 
cated neither at the beginning nor the end, but obvi- 
ously ’midships, it yet controls our ends and aims, 
here and in France, and seemingly to the ends of the 
earth. Now it plays a dual part. Internally it 
demands to be considered as to what we put into it; 
externally it invites concern lest it reveal itself, Either 
way, bread is the victim. Formerly chewed, it is now, 
so to speak, eschewed. And there seems nothing to 
be done about it, 

Or, is there? Bread actually is not a fattening 
food, but a sound, body building food. Paunches are 
not created by bread eating, but by overeating and 
unwise eating and lack of exercise. Placing the blame 
for oriel window embellishments to the human facade 
on bread eating is an error which survives chiefly 
because nothing is done to correct it. Numberless 
people, here and in France and everywhere else in the 
civilized world, are injuring their stomachs and their 
general bodily health in seeking to replace a normal 
diet, in which bread has a proper place, through the 
consumption of trick foods or insufficient food. 









WHITE BREAD AND THE DIET DOCTORS 
ie UR mental attitude toward food is awry,” says 
Dr. Woods Hutchinson in one of his syndicated 
health talks. “As Hamlet says, it is ‘sicklied o’er with 
the pale cast of thought.’ We're actually afraid of it, 
the kindliest, most harmless thing we know. We dark- 
ly mistrust that it will do us harm, that many kinds 
of it are bad for us.” 

Continuing, he cites as one of the “baseless suspi- 
cions” of food, “Don’t touch white bread; it is the 
greatest curse of civilization.” Never eat more than 
once a day, never eat more than one protein and one 
starch at a meal, eat quantities of coarse food and 
never eat meat more than once a day, are some of 
the other “mistrusts” which, he cites as foolishly influ- 
encing people in their diets. 

The worst of it is that most of these food inhibi- 
tions are supported by great numbers of the medical 
profession, not because they know anything about it, 
but because they, like lay readers, have been influenced 
by the propaganda of health quacks. The average 
general practitioner is not a dietitian, and in these 
specializing times, when most doctors limit their prac- 
tice to certain narrow limits, few of them have either 
time or occasion to study diet. 

When H. T. Corson, appearing in the interest of 
sound and sensible diet, including wholesome white 
bread, recently delivered a series of addresses to 
county medical societies in Kansas, he found that few 
of the forty or fifty physicians present on each occa- 
sion knew anything of the relative values and effects 
of whole wheat and white bread in the dietary. They 
did not know that a large part of whole grain bread 
was indigestible, nor even that the sole value of whole 
wheat bread rested in its action as an intestinal irri- 
tant. Almost none of them knew of the dangers of 
whole grain bread to infants. When Mr. Corson, after 
his lecture, with every assertion supported by undis- 
puted scientific authority, asked for an expression of 
approval of white bread in preference to “fad” foods, 
on every occasion he received it by unanimous vote. 

It is probable that scale of living, the availability 
of a wide variety of foods and changes in eating 
fashion are more responsible for declining flour con- 
sumption than is disbelief in its merit as food. Never- 
theless, detraction of white bread has been a consider- 
able contributing cause, and the medical profession has 
had an important part in creating and continuing the 
prejudice, The mere education of the doctors of the 
country in the nutritional worth of white bread would 
do much toward restoring it to its former place at 
the head of the table. It should, perhaps, be the first 
step in any campaign for the attainment of that pur- 


pose, 
* * * 


MR. MUSSOLINI SINGS A SONG 
TALY’S Kaiser on horseback, the Herr Mussolini, 
apostrophizes bread in the following stirring lines, 

which were placarded throughout the country on Na- 
tional Bread Days, April 14 and 15: 

Italians! Love bread, heart of the home, 
savor of the repast, joy of health! 

Respect bread, sweat of the brow, pride of 
labor, poem of sacrifice! 

Honor bread, glory of the fields, fragrance 
of the earth, feast of life! 

Do not waste bread, richness of the father- 
land, sweetest gift of God, most holy reward 
of human.toil. ' 

The Associated Press describes this as free verse. 
Criticism would be captious, It is perhaps permissible 
to say that, considered as plain, straight writing, it is 
hardly on a par with that of an earlier Cesar who 
told of wars in Gaul. Memory especially recalls the 
beauty of the lines along about the fourteenth chapter 
of the first book of those grand commentaries. 

Still and all, Mr. Mussolini blazes a trail in the 
business of propaganda, and American millers and 
bakers might do worse than emulate his example, not 
in sweet song alone but in faith and works. 
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Domestic Demand.—Last week’s spectacular advance in wheat brought an early 
flurry of spirited business in flour, but this fell off as wheat continued to soar. 
Buyers apparently have been frightened out of the market by the rapidity of the 
advance, and the usual business that re- 
sults from a rising market has not been 
in evidence. Those who did not take ad- 
vantage of the recent low price level are 
now content to stand by and await de- 
velopments. They profess to have no 
faith in the upturn, and look for prices 
to settle back to recent levels as soon as 
the export demand for wheat has subsid- 
ed and the speculative element in the 
market is eliminated. 

Export Market.— Foreign business 
remains dull. The advance in prices has 
. cut off most of the current booking in 
European markets. Latin America is the best buyer. Clears are fairly strong, but 
did not fully follow the advance in wheat. Oriental markets are lifeless. 

Wheat Premiums.—High cash wheat premiums are troublesome generally, but 
have created an acute situation in the soft wheat flour market. The effect of the 
exceedingly unfavorable crop outlook in the soft wheat area is reflected in sensa- 
tional advances in red wheat, which last week moved up to 3lc over May for No. 2 
grade at Toledo. One car lot was sold as high as 40c over. This situation has 
naturally had a paralyzing effect upon the sale of soft wheat flour. (Confident 
predictions of $2 soft red wheat are being heard. Soft wheat flour prices are stead- 
ily mounting, and are now approaching the $9 bbl mark. This is an advance of 
about $1 in only two weeks. 

Production.—Mills continue to operate at a fair rate of activity, even in the 
central states, where there is such great difficulty in obtaining soft wheat. For the 
entire country the rate of production to capacity appears to be about 55 per cent. 
Most milling centers are operating at well over normal. 

Flour Prices.—Millfeed held comparatively steady last week, with the result 
that flour prices reflect virtually the full advance in wheat. Quotations on top 
grades are 45@75c bbl over those of a week ago. 

Shipping Directions——Buyers generally have a good profit on flour purchased 
some time ago, and for this reason millers do not anticipate much difficulty in ob- 
taining shipping directions at present price levels. Considerable reselling is re- 
ported at prices below mill quotations. ' 

Millfeed.—Following their recent marked weakness, millfeeds have strength- 
ened. Mill prices average 50c ton higher than a week ago. Bran for immediate 
delivery still is in low demand, but deferred delivery bran and shorts in all 
positions are strong. Mixers are in the market to a moderate degree, and a steady 
consumptive inquiry is noted. Early last week there was considerable activity in 
bran for July, August and September delivery. Mills advanced their prices, how- 
ever, and began to show little disposition to discount spot prices for any delivery 
beyond May. 
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European Markets by Cable. 


Lonpon, Ene., April 17.—(Special Cable)—While buyers of imported flour 
refuse to pay present prices, some fair business has been reported accomplished 
at reductions. ‘Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 42s 6d@43s per 280 
lbs ($7.26@7.34 bbl), Canadian export patents 40s@40s 6d ($6.83@6.92 bbl), Ameri- 
can milled Manitobas 43s 6d ($7.43 bbl), Australian patents 37s ($6.32 bbl), Ameri- 
can low grades 28s 6d ($4.87 bbl), Argentine low grades 25s ($4.27 bbl); home 
milled straight run is officially quoted at equivalent to 40s 6d, c.i.f. ($6.92 bbl), and 
selling at 37s 6d ($6.41 bbl). 

Liverpool_—A fair demand for imported flour had existed, but higher prices 
caused buyers to retire from the market. Today’s quotations: Canadian top pat- 
ents 42s per 280 lbs ($7.17 bbl), Canadian export patents 39s 6d ($6.75 bbl), Ameri- 
can soft winter patents nominally 51s ($8.71 bbl), Australian patents 37s 6d ($6.41 
bbl), American low grades 29s 6d ($5.04 bbl). 

Glasgow.—A sharp price advance has restricted business, although fair sales 
of imported flour were made immediately prior to the rise. Flour stocks are small. 
Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents 40s@40s 6d per 280 lbs ($6.83@6.92 
bbl), Canadian soft winters 40s@40s 6d ($6.83@6.92 bbl), American soft winters 
47@48s ($8.03@8.20 bbl), Australian patents 38s@38s 6d ($6.49@6.58 bbl). 

Belfast.—Sales of flour for future shipment seem to be impossible, following 
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the recent advance. Trade is now limited to spot lots at prices below mill offers. 
Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 42s 6d per 280 Ibs ($7.26 bbl), Canadian 
export patents 40s ($6.83 bbl), American milled Manitobas 40s@40s 6d ($6.83@ 
6.92 bbl), American soft winters 37s ($6.32 bbl), home milled, delivered, 42@4é6s 
($7.17@7.86 bbl). 

Amsterdam.—Imported flour business is impossible at present prices, although 
some sales of spot flour have been at considerably below mill offers. Today’s quo- 
tations: Canadian export patents $7.90@8.30 per 100 kilos ($7.03@7.39 bbl), Kan- 
sas top patents $8.40@8.80 ($7.48@7.83 bbl), Kansas straight $8@8.30 ($7.12@ 
7.89 bbl), home milled, delivered, $7.60@7.70 ($6.76@6.85 bbl), Belgian flour $7.30 
($6.50 bbl). 

Hamburg.—The imported flour market is strongly influenced by American crop 
reports. A fair business has been done, but buyers are becoming hesitant. To- 
ae quotations: Canadian top patents, April shipment $7.80 per 100 kilos ($6.94 
bbl), May-June shipment $7.25 ($6.44 bbl), Kansas export patents, April-June ship- 
ment $8.20 ($7.30 bbl), English patents $7.45@8.90 ($6.62@7.92 bbl), home milled 
$10.60 ($9.43 bbl), rye flour $9.15@9.70 ($8.18@8.62 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—The recent price caused brisk buying, some sales being made 
for July-August shipment. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $8@8.65 
per 100 kilos ($7.12@7.68 bbl), Canadian export patents $7.50@8 ($6.68@7.12 bbl), 
Kansas top patents $8.10@8.35 ($7.21@7.42 bbl), home milled, delivered, $7.55@ 
7.85 ($6.71@6.97 bbl), Oklahoma patents $8.10@8.35 ($7.21@7.42 bbl), Texas pat- 
ents $8.15@8.40 ($7.24@7.48 bbl). 

Oslo.—More interest is being shown by buyers of imported flour, owing to the 
advancing markets. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $8.40 per 100 kilos 
($7.48 bbl), Canadian export patents $7.75 ($6.88 bbl), American rye flour $8.80 
($7.83 bbl), English flour $7.50 ($6.68 bbl), Minnesota top patents -$8.75@9.10 
($7.77@8.10 bbl). 


WHEAT 


The London wheat market is strong, with a fair trade passing. In Liverpool 
there was fair demand for wheat previous to the advance, but the market is now 
quiet. 

MILLFEED 


Feedstuffs are quiet and steady in London, with bran priced at £8 5s ton, mid- 
dlings £8 7s 6d, Plate pollards, afloat £7 5s, May-August £7 3s 9d. The Belfast 
market is firm, and fair trading is being done in bran at £10@11 ton. 


OIL CAKE 


London made cottonseed cake is being offered at £7 2s 6d@£8 2s 6d, ex-mill, 
and Egyptian made at £7 10s, ex-ship. In Liverpool, linseed cake is quoted at 
£11 5s for May-June shipment. Cottonseed meal is firmer, and is quoted nominally 
at £10 17s 6d@£11 17s 6d. 


OATMEAL 


Firmness continues in London oat products. Scottish meal is offered at 55s 
@55s 6d per 280 lbs, ex-store, and continental rolled oats at 36s 6d@87s 6d, c.i.f. 
Canadian and American offerings are dearer, rolled oats being priced at 49s 6d 
and meal at 48s 9d. In Belfast, Canadian and American offerings are unable to 
compete with Irish rolled oats, which are offered at 41s, and meal at 45@46s, 
delivered. German rolled oats are offered at 44s, c.i.f. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 
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Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

NORTHWEST— April 16 April 17 

April 14 April 7 1927 1926 














The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 

NORTHWEST— April 16 April 17 

April 14 April7 1927 1926 
3 40 


Minneapolis ...246,449 259,165 184,755 173,791 Minneapolis ...... 5 56 33 
Duluth-Superior 14,055 16,965 8,115 18,475 Duluth-Superior .. 38 46 22 50 
Outside mills*.. 158,377 198,697 217,612 207,463 Outside mills* .... 49 49 49 49 
Totals ....418,881 474,827 410,482 399,729 Average ..... 51 53 “4 40 
SOUTHWEST— SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ...128,427 131,570 137,768 100,474 Kansas City ...... 65 66 78 , 66 
Atchison ...... 25,052 21,866 25,210 18,511 BO cvccscees 81 70 84 , 62 
Wichita ....... 27,596 30,262 38,604 29,284 WEEE scccccsccs 44 48 62 47 
Salina ......... 36,960 34,791 24,051 20,377 BAUME os vsvcsicces 79 74 63 45 
St. Joseph .... 24,705 25,961 34,508 21,598 Ge. SOROPR. 260000 52 54 72 8» 465 
Omaha ....... 22,142 18,941 18,774 15,964 OMARR ceesoceces 81 69 68 58 
Outside millst..182,925 176,778 193,895 158,684 Outside millst ... 57 55 57 48 
Totals ....447,807 440,169 472,810 364,892 Average ..... 61 60 67 53 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ...... 33,200 32,600 25,800 20,700 Bt, BOGS cccccacss 55 54 43 31 
Outsidet .... 39,700 41,700 45,900 36,400 Outsidet ....... 46 48 53 42 
Central States. 74,933 79,545 31,874 33,932 Central States] .. 56 61 67 46 
Southeast ..... 91,197 93,971 100,640 80,034 Southeast ........ 59 65 63 53 
Totals ....239,030 247,816 204,214 171,066 Average ..... 55 59 60 49 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portiand ...... 22,874 22,588 20,203 36,166 POPCRNRS 6 vec vccce 34 36 32 58 
Seattle ........ 22,457 30,809 24,913 23,410 BORCEED cccccccices 48 66 53 44 
Tacoma ....... 43,702 38,814 33,983 22,941 7. 77 70 60 40 
Totals .... 89,033 92,211 79,099 82,517 Average ..... 54 56 48 48 
pS ere 191,151 180,706 141,423 178,431 BaMale 202 0ccvceves 75 71 59 75 
Chicago ....... 29,975 33,295 32,000 33,000 CHICATO ...cccccee 75 83 80 82 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and Duluth- 
Superior. tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. {Mills outside of St. Louis, but 
controlled in that city. {Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, April 17. (Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 

packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All.quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent ........... $7.60@ 8.30 $8.50@ 9.05 $....@.... $7.50@ 8.00 $8.55@ 9.00 $8.15@ 8.60 $8.00@ 8.25 $8.45@ 8.90 $9.35@ 9.60 $8.40@ 8.95 $8.50@ 9.00 
Spring standard patent ...... 7.40@ 7.90 8.10@ 8.65 ove Moces 7.00@ 7.50 8.25@ 8.50 7.70@ 8.30 7.50@ 7.75 8.20@ 8.65 8.50@ 9.35 8.00@ 8.40 cc ce @® voce 
Spring first clear ............ 6.00@ 6.60 6.20@ 6.50 oes eds 6.00@ 6.50 oe eee 7.10@ 7.30 ocee Dooce 7.20@ 17.45 7.60@ 8.75 er Ter voce @® wnee 
Hard winter short patent..... 7.35@ 8.05 oo Oe 7.70@ 8.65 7.25@ 7.75 oe Qs. 8.00@ 8.45 7.86@ 8.10 8.25@ 8.50 7.90@ 8.80 8.30@ 8.75 8.00@ 8.50 
Hard winter straight ........ 6.90@ 7.35 oe Bie 7.10@ 7.85 6.60@ 7.00 ope 7.40@ 7.85 7.85@ 7.60 7.75@ 8.20 eee. Poe 7.80@ 8.30 vie @ «.-- 
Hard winter first clear ....... 5.85@ 6.40 ry 5.55@ 6.25 5.50@ 6.00 ooMe & pene oes - 6D wade ae +++. @. --@...- 
Soft winter short patent...... 7.75@ 8.60 im Fe ..-@. 8.00@ 8.50 «sien 06 0 De oes 8.25@ 8.50 coe @ viene 8.35@ 9.00 8.70@ 9.25 9.75 @10.25 
Soft winter straight ......... 7.20@ 7.70 --@.. ws 7.25@ 7.75 sia Bae 7.50@ 8.00 *7.50@ 7.75 *7.50@ 8.00 7.75@ 8.80 8.20@ 8.70 8.25@ 9.00 
Soft winter first clear ....... 6.40@ 6.50 ve eee i fe 6.00@ 6.50 mA OF Sis FED ous steal ares eo Se 7.60@ 8.30 +s sees 6.75@ 7.25 
Mye Beeh, WHS c.oecsnscicess 6.75@ 7.00 7.30@ 7.40 oc a coed @oees Fe, 7.50@ 7.90 7.40@ 7.65 7.75@ 8.10 7.95@ 8.16 StH. ++@ «os 
MO BeGR, GOP occ vice cccdcce 4.25@ 4.60 4.30@ 4.50 «cum Ghee aefPeass -.-@. er, Peer 4.85@ 5.10 5.50@ 6.00 5.35@ 5.50 ore tao 
Seattle (49's) San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronto **Winnipeg 

Family patent ..$8.00@ 8.60 $9.00@ 9.20 ee Bee Bink Sees $8.25@ 8.75 Spring top patentf...$....@8.40 $....@9.05 Spring exports§ ........ 39s 6a Tr 
EEE 06.06.0045 5.35@ 6.10 ee Bae EL? 16 6:0 '6:6am 8.60@ 9.50 9.50@10.00 Spring second patent{ ....@7.80 ....@8.45 Ontario 90% patentst....$6.40 . 
SPUTEE Gt ccvsses 6.20@ 6.70 coche ".dae'e Montana ....... 7.85@ 8.75 9.00@ 9.50 Spring first clearf ... ....@6.70 ....@7.45 Ontario exports§ .......... 42s ‘s 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-Ib jutes. 
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THE USE OF BURLAP BAGS 


THE importation of burlap into this 
country has increased tremendously 
in the past few years. This seems to 
show that shippers are finding new uses 
for the product, and this is readily un- 
derstood when one thinks over the num- 
ber of advantages burlap bags and con- 
tainers have over the old rigid or semi- 
rigid container. 

There is the matter of economy. New 
burlap bags are cheaper, per unit cost, or 
collectively, to the user than most rigid 
containers. These bags generally are 
used to carry the product from the 
wholesaler or manufacturer to the retail- 
er. Here is another saving, for these 
once used bags generally have a high re- 
sale value, and are utilized by farmers, 
raw product shfppers, etc., who buy them 
from brokers or bag firms that deal in 
them. Of course, there is a saving, too, 
to the man who uses these secondhand 
bags, for they cost him less than new 
ones would, and are perfectly safe for 
his use. Then there are the number of 
shippings gone through in these resale 
operations, and on each of these ship- 
pings there is a further saving, for bags, 
weighing less, do not cost as much to 
ship as other containers would. The 
freight alone on such transactions would 
serve to make it unprofitable in the case 
of other containers. 

And speaking of freight rates, the low- 
er cost of shipping bags serves to save 
the shipper money if he ships prepaid— 
serves to save the consignee money if 
shipment is collect. All of which “does 
its bit” to reduce the ultimate cost. 

Further saving is effected in storage. 
Tightly compressed bales of 500 bags, 
such as are shipped from the bag fac- 
tory, do not take near the room to store 
as the number of rigid containers to 
carry the same volume. The same ad- 
vantage is found in the storing of filled 
bags. Stacks of bags, filled, permit of no 
wasted space, and being easier to handle, 
they permit of faster, easier storing and 
removal. ek 

Waste space in packing, too, is elimi- 
nated, for the flexibility of burlap allows 
every nook and corner to be utilized— 
Price Current Grain Reporter. 


&% 4% 
ENGLAND’S OLDEST MAN 

William Walker, of Wilford Road, 
Nottingham, who is claimed to be the 
oldest man in England, because he has 
just celebrated his one hundred and 
sixth birthday, is bringing confusion to 
the health experts. He takes two cups 
of tea at 6 o’clock in the morning before 
his grandson goes to the pit, and has a 
pint of milk later. For dinner he has 
meat, vegetables and milk pudding, and 
two more cups of tea. Bread and butter 
and pastries follow at tea time, and some 
pork or sausage for supper. He also has 
a pint of beer and bread and cheese dur- 
ing the day. He spends 3s 6d of his 
10s weekly old age pension on tobacco. 
The pork butchers of Nottingham re- 
cently presented him with a pork pie, a 
joint of pork, and a bottle of whisky. 
With all due deference to Mr. Walker’s 
constitution, this strikes one as being of 
that kindness which is sometimes called 
“killing.”—London Tit Bits. 


$4 
GIVE THIS GENT A HAND! 

A mill, which had advertised for a 
salesman, received, among a number of 
responses, a rather unusual one, part of 
which read as follows: “This is in refer- 
ence to your adv. for salesmen: Am a 
farm-born Vermonter, 47 years of age, 
5 ft. 7 in., weight 137 Ibs. Well edu- 
cated, A 1 personality, good language 
and a good voice (not a squawk, a pea- 
nut-roaster whistle, or a soprano; but a 
clear, deep, pleasing, distinct voice—(I 
get a great many compliments for it.) 
A neat dresser, a tee-totaller, no cigar- 
ettes—a quick, active, systematic, accu- 
rate worker. My first work was in an 


office, where I was a ‘star’ because of 
my speed and accuracy.” 

The applicant went on to explain that 
he next sold gravestones with such 
marked success that he was hired by a 
pickle company, and still later by a 
tissue paper firm. He said further: 

“I claim to be one worker who will 
be noticeable in a big gang of A 1 
workers. That one fact is my outstand- 
ing qualification,—but close ‘runners-up’ 
are—personality, language, voice, orig- 
inality, honesty and _ dependability. 
Wherever I have sold I have got the 
‘glad hand’ and was frequently told, very 
heartily, that ‘it was a real pleasure to 
meet a man of your type’ in these days 
when ‘there is so much talk and so little 
said.’ ” 

The application ends with a verse 
which says: 

“There’s a reason for rain not being 


snow < 

There’s a reason each time the Ford 
won’t go 

There’s a reason why my pet dog is a 
setter” 


And, lastly, there’s a reason why he 
claims to be better. 


$44 
BERLIN’S BREAD SUPPLY 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


trary to conditions in other great. cities, 
the wholesale manufacture of bread and 
rolls in Berlin is only of secondary im- 
portance. Against 4,938 journeymen bak- 
ers employed in the retail bakeries there 
are hardly 1,000 employed in the whole- 
sale establishments, and that includes the 
bakeries of the co-operative associations, 
the so-called Konsum-Vereine. Another 
reason for this curious situation lies in 
the fact that there are so many country 
bakeries, which lie just beyond the city 
limits and which carry on_ bakeries 
where the well-liked country bread is 
baked in large quantities. These bak- 
eries deliver their bread almost exclu- 
sively to stores in Berlin where milk or 
delicatessen are retailed. 
&% 
PLOUGH MONDAY 

In olden days all workers in the fields 
had to return to their duties after the 
festivities of Christmas on the Monday 
after the Feast of the Epiphany (Jan. 
6). It was known as “Plough Monday” 
and in the north of England the plough- 
men used to draw a plough from door to 
door and beg for “plough money” where- 
with to buy a drink. The day is still 
observed, but not in the old way nor 
by the workers on the land, but by the 


In Berlin, states a writer in Bakers lord mayor of London and his corpora- 
Weekly, about 36,000 to 38,000 sacks tion. A “grand court” is held and the 
flour, each weighing 200 German pounds, official returns of the election of mem- 
are needed every week for bakery pur- bers to the Court of Common Council are 
poses, demanding an outlay of about ‘presented. The day ends with a dinner 
1,500,000 marks for flour alone. The at the Mansion House, the lord mayor’s 
greater part of the work to supply the official residence, to which all the officials 
people of Greater Berlin with bread and connected with the Corporation of Lon- 
rolls is done in the retail bakeries. Con- don are invited. 








BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 




















Southwestern Conditions Highly Favorable 


Kansas Crry, Mo., April 17.—(Special Telegram)—Warmer weather and sun- 
shine, following a period of lower temperatures with considerable scattered rain- 
fall, are regarded as highly beneficial for the growing wheat throughout the South- 
west. Except for the far western districts of Kansas and Nebraska, where large 
acreage was lost, the present conditions in all sections are highly favorable. 


oo 
Washington Crop Conditions 


Seattite, Wasu.—The condition of fall sown wheat in Washington averages 
very high, and has seldom been better at this season. The condition of winter wheat 
on April 1, according to the federal statistician for Washington, was 94 per cent of 
normal, very little winter killing being reported. Spring wheat sowing is late on 
account of a backward, wet spring. There are unusually heavy reserves of moisture 
in the soil. 

oe! 


Oregon Winter Wheat Outlook 


PortLanp, Orecon.—Oregon winter wheat is in good condition. Except over 
small areas, winter wheat came through the cold weather in excellent shape, and 
is now thriving, although some western fields show lack of color. Prolonged wet 
weather in the fall prevented the seeding of the normal acreage of winter wheat 
in places, and much of the Federation wheat which was sown then failed to survive. 
This left a considerable acreage to be spring sown, and this work is proceeding 
rapidly, although delayed in some sections by wet soil.) 


ooS> 


Seeding in Western Canada Delayed 


Winnirec, Man.—While continued cold weather over the prairie provinces 
is keeping farmers from their usual spring work on the land, no anxiety is being 
entertained. Western authorities maintain that the season still is early for seed- 
ing, and that, generally speaking, no advantage is gained by making too early a 
start. A little plowing has been done, and isolated cases of seeding have been 
reported, but the season promises to prove an average one, and it is unlikely that 
seeding will become general in the West for some time. 


oS 


European Seeding Progresses 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Spring seeding, which had been delayed over most of 
Europe, has made good progress during the recent favorable weather, according 
to a cable to the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. During the first part of last 
week the weather was cool, with light rains. The middle of the week was warm 
and dry, but later turned cooler. Seeding has not commenced in southern Russia, 
and the delay may prove an unfavorable factor to increasing acreage. Reports 
indicate that the frosts in March did some damage to the winter cereals along the 
Black Sea, and some resowing will be necessary. 


oo 
Northwestern Soil in Ideal Condition 


Mryneapouis, Minn.—Snow has again interrupted field work throughout south- 
ern Minnesota and South Dakota. In the latter state, wheat seeding is well ad- 
vanced and the snow will furnish much needed surface moisture. According to 
early returns, there will be an increase of 10 to 20 per cent in acreage in South 
Dakota this year. Some stations in southern Minnesota reported wheat seeding 
as well advanced, while others said the work had barely begun when further seeding 
was made impossible by the snow. Soil is said to be in ideal condition, and all 
that is needed now is dry, warm weather. 
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PERCY KENT COMPANY 
TO ENTER SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The Percy Kent 
Bag Co., Inc.. New York and Buffalo, 
has leased a portion of a large building 
in North Kansas City, formerly used as 
a storage warehouse by Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., and soon will begin installation of 
equipment for the manufacture of cot- 
ton and jute bags. Richard K. Peek, 
formerly in the bag trade in the South- 
west but for several years associated 
with Ansel S. Leo in the flour trade in 
New York, will be manager of the new 
enterprise. 

John H. Peek, manager of the Percy 
Kent company’s plant at Buffalo, accom- 
panied his brother to Kansas City last 
week and completed arrangements for 
the factory. 


oS 
DIFFERENT SUGARS OF THE WORLD 

There are about a score of diverse 
sugars of the globe (other than beet and 
cane) which can be bought at alien col- 
ony groceries in all big cities from Man- 
hattan to San Francisco. You can buy 
rice sugar (mizu-ami) from Japanese 
stores; sorghum sugar and cherry sugar 
from Chinese places; raisin, palm, date 
and currant sugars from Arabian im- 
porteries; the imfi (untranslatable) 
crude sugar of Africa—one of the grass 
sugars; the mesquite bean sugar and the 
melon sugar of Mexico; the carob and 
pomegranate sugars of Persia; the sac- 
charose sugar of France (the crystalliz- 
able part of honey); and about six oth- 
ers. 

There is an enormous production of 
these alien sugars each year—about 25,- 
000,000 metric tons in all, ,This amount 
is far in excess of the total cane and 
beet sugar production. 


oS 
Exports by Customs Districts 
Exports of wheat (bus) and wheat flour 
(bbls) from the United States by customs 
districts in January and February, 1928, as 
reported by the Department of Commerce 
(0000's omitted): 














January February 

Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 

Massachusetts .... Tr 11 64 1 
POW TOPE ccccccs 690 424 294 380 
Philadelphia ..... 42 13 52 11 
er 120 32 135 8 
WER. Kcvccecee coe 8 cee 12 
EE. ¢44K6 048% 4 3 
ae eee 6 cos 15 
New Orleans ..... 1,118 200 470 147 
en EEE vee 3 eee ee 
Galveston ........ 249 132 84 70 
San Antonio ..... 43 2 85 1 
MER PASO. cccccccce 1 ee 1 
APIBOMA coccsscces eee 1 ees 1 
San Francisco ... 14 22 15 51 
ear 2,446 138 742 102 
Washington ...... 1,230 243 334 139 
ee 3 eee 1 1 
Porto Rice ....... eee 2 ee 2 
St. Lawrence .... eee 1 ee 
Montana and Idaho 1 1 2 
Los Angeles ..... ‘ee 1 eee 
WOUNES oh cienene 5,956 1,245 2,276 947 


oo S 
Corn Exports by Customs Districts 

Exports of corn (bus) from the United 
States by customs districts in January and 
February, 1928, as reported by the Depart- 

ment of Commerce (000’s omitted): 
January February 
Maine and New Hampshire. 1 


BOUEED 5.0 0:0:0.06-06.6 0000000008 1 9 
 £, Fee 9 3 
0 re ere 43 162 
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oS 
Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 
for the week ending April 14, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
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Minneapolis .. 3 7 228 

Kansas City... 13 18 127 169 8 
Chicago ...... 226 211 112 1381 e + 
New York .:.. 318 195 109 838 330 321 
Philadelphia . 51 51 43 62 97 131 
Boston ....... 33 18 9 2 oa 
Baltimore .... 19 25 2 1 . 
Milwaukee ... 18 650 ~~, as ee 
Duluth-Sup. .. 22 74 16 102 196 187 
*Nashville .... 0 ee 61 38 


*Figures for 10 days. : 
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SENATE MAY NOT PASS 
FARM BILL OVER VETO 


McNary-Haugen Measure More Likely to Be 
Returned to President With Equali- 
zation Fee Eliminated 


Wasuinoton, D. C. — The McNary 
farm relief bill, carrying an appropria- 
tion of $400,000,000 as a revolving fund 
for loans to farm co-operative organiza- 
tions and for the application, if and 
when made, of the equalization fee plan, 
which is retained in the bill, was adopted 
by the Senate on April 12. The vote, 
53 to 23, while more favorable to the 
bill than the one given when it was 
passed by the Senate last year, does not 
necessarily indicate that the measure as 
it stands can get through the Senate 
over a presidential veto. The House is 
expected to accept the bill substantially 
as passed by the Senate, and probably 
by as large a vote. It is generally be- 
lieved that President Coolidge will veto 
it again. It is possible, but not prob- 
able, that it will be passed over a veto. 
It is more likely, however, that if re- 
turned to Congress the measure will be 
readopted with the equalization feature 
eliminated. 

The vote on the bill in the Senate is 
marked by several interesting: character- 
istics. The Brookhart substitute, pro- 
posing an outright subsidy of $600,000,- 
000 for agriculture, received the votes of 
only five senators. Two were Demo- 
crats of conservative type, Bayard, of 
Delaware, and Blease, of South Caro- 
lina, both of whom voted against the bill 
as finally accepted. Senator Borah, of 
Idaho, voted for the Brookhart plan, and 
then voted against the McNary plan. 
Senators Brookhart, of Iowa, and Blaine, 
of Wisconsin, voted for the former’s sub- 
stitute, and then for the McNary bill. 
Other members of the radical group in 
the Senate voted against Brookhart’s 
proposal and for the main bill. 

Only two of the Senate’s presidential 
aspirants voted against the bill as finally 
presented. These are Borah, of Idaho, 
and Goff, of West Virginia. Curtis, of 
Kansas, Watson, of Indiana, and Norris, 
of Nebraska, voted for it. It was stated 
that, had he been present, George, of 
Georgia, a Democratic aspirant, would 
have done likewise. Reed, of Missouri, 
another Democratic aspirant, was not 
present or paired on the measure. 

On a question of eliminating the equal- 
ization fee, the division was 31 to 46, 
nine who finally voted for the bill vot- 
ing yea. This and other things indicate 
that the chances of the bill passing the 
Senate over a presidential veto are not 
so good as the vote on the bill proper 
may seem to forecast. 

Debate of the measure for more than 
a week in the Senate was rather languid 
and without unusual incident. 


SENATOR GOODING’S SPEECH 


The feature of the last day’s debate 
was a speech for the bill with the equali- 
zation fee by Senator Gooding, of Idaho, 
who in the course of his remarks made 
statements that will seem to readers of 
The Northwestern Miller to be based 
either on misinformation or misconcep- 
tion of the facts. He said: 

“There is not a farm organization in 
the country asking for the bill without 
the equalization fee; not one. Of course 
the packers are against the bill, and the 
millers are against it. The millers have 
the best organization there is in America. 
Is there any doubt in the mind of any 
senator that with $1.06 of compensatory 
duty on 100 Ibs flour, because there is 
a duty of 42c on a bushel of wheat, the 
miller is not collecting the full duty on 
flour and that the people are not paying 
for it? Of course a man would be sim- 
ple if he did not know that was going on. 

“Yet the farmer gets no benefit of the 
protection of 42c bu on wheat, with the 
exception of what is called hard wheat, 
of which we produce around 200,000,000 
bus. On an average the farmer has had 
a benefit of about 12c out of the 42c 
bu on hard wheat, but out of 600,000,000 
bus of what is called soft wheat, farmers 
never received any benefit of the tariff 
of 42c bu. At times millers and specu- 
lators have forced it below the price it is 
actually worth for export, and yet the 
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people pay, and pay all the time, the 
full amount of duty on wheat of 42c bu. 
“The bakers today are getting $27 out 
of a barrel of flour, while the farmers 
are getting less than $5 out of it.” 
oo > 
LOOKS FOR BUMPER KANSAS CROP 
Wicuira, Kawnsas.—Brinkley Evans, 
export grain broker, New York, made a 
tour of Kansas last week as a part of 
his visit to the grain growing states. 
“Kansas has prospects of a bumper 
crop,” he said, “with moisture enough 
in the ground to insure maturity of the 
crop.” Mr. Evans says the heavy pro- 
duction, sure to come here this year, 
will offset the shortage in soft wheat 
territory. 
o> 


CHINESE MILLS’ WHEAT WILL 
LAST UNTIL NEW CROP 


SuHanouat, Curna.—One large Chinese 
milling company in Shanghai has wheat 
on hand to permit 80 per cent operation 
fron: now until the time for arrival of 
the new crop from the interior, and it is 
understood that the other mills in this 
district are provided for to about the 
same extent. This means supplies to last 
until the middle of June. 

Should there be serious fighting in the 
lower Yangtze Valley early in the mar- 
keting season, however, transportation 
would be delayed and mills here would 
possibly be faced with closing down. 
Prices of flour in this market, as ex- 
pressed in silver values, are something 
like 10 per cent higher than a year ago. 

One of the important Chinese flour 
men says that six months of quiet are 
needed before any considerable improve- 
ment can be effected in transportation 
facilities. There is little likelihood that 
Chinese millers will place any orders 
either in the United States or Canada 
for wheat until after arrival here of the 
coming domestic crop. 

Early reports from the interior are to 
the effect that Chinese farmers, encour- 
aged by the success of their crop last 
year, have planted at least an average 
acreage. So far, weather conditions 
throughout the Yangtze Valley have 
been favorable. 

Farmers in some of the important 
growing districts in the removed interior 
suffered last year from particularly low 
prices, because of absence of transporta- 
tion facilities. Although the last two or 
three years have been particularly diffi- 
cult ones for the peasants in wide areas, 
grain which they were unable to sell they 
were able to keep for their own food, so 
that they have been. well satisfied with 
the results of planting wheat. 

o> 
NEW POSTUM CO. OFFICERS 

Clarence Francis, former president of 
the Post Products Co., Inc., recently be- 
came general sales manager for the 
Postum Cereal Co., Inc. He will super- 
vise sales of all Postum products, and 
will direct the subsidiary companies. 
Ralph Starr Butler, former vice presi- 
dent of the Post Products Co., Inc., has 
been named general advertising manager 
of the Postum company. Carl Whiteman 
has succeeded Mr. Francis. J. F. Brown- 
lee has been elected president of the 
Baker Associated Companies, Inc. 


oS! 

SOUTHWESTERN OPERATIVES’ PLANS 

Kansas Crty, Mo.—Districts No. 1 and 
No. 2 of the Association of Operative 
Millers will meet at the Kansas State 
Agricultural College, Manhattan, on 
April 28. The staff of the college is 
making arrangements for the program, 


DISGUISING OLEOMARGARINE 
AS BUTTER 


THE Federal Trade Commission 

holds that the use of such phrases 
as “country style rolls,” “fresh 
churned rolls” and “creamery rich- 
ness—can’t be beat,” in describing a 
product of oleomargarine, constitutes 
an unfair trade practice in that it 
tends to mislead the public to believe 
the products advertised to be made 
of creamery butter. 
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features of which will be visits to the 
experimental mill at the college and to 
the numerous experimental wheat plots 
that are maintained by the college. 
Those going from Kansas City will travel 
in a special Pullman car that will be 
attached to the Union Pacific train leav- 
ing Kansas City at 1 a.m. on April 28. 
They will return in the same car, which 
will leave Manhattan at 5:10 p.m. on the 
same date. 
oo > 


WILL MANUFACTURE BURLAP 
SUBSTITUTE FROM COTTON 


Attanta, Ga—The Burcot Products 
Co., recently organized and incorporated 
at Brunswick, Ga., by a group of New 
York, Detroit and Brunswick capitalists, 
has announced that the company will 
establish a plant at Brunswick this year 
for the manufacture of a substitute ma- 
terial for burlap, using what is known 
as the Van Ness process, which increases 
the tensile strength and weight of fabric 
made from low grades of cotton, and 
permits its use for the manufacture of 
bagging similar to that now made from 
imported jute. 

Six buildings and a large acid plant 
will comprise the initial unit of the new 
factory which will have an annual ca- 
pacity of about 6,000,000 yards of treat- 
ed and finished fabric. 


oo > 


SERIES OF MEETINGS HELD BY 
BAKERS OF NEW ENGLAND 


A series of seven meetings recently 
was arranged by the New England Bak- 
ers’ Association, with P. J. Shortt, of the 
American Dry Milk Institute, Chicago, 
as chief speaker, his addresses having to 
do with the value of increased quantities 
of milk solids in bread. These were 
scheduled as follows: New Bedford, 
Mass., April 10; Worcester, Mass., April 
11; Lawrence, Mass., April 12; Pittsfield, 
Mass., April 16; Springfield, Mass., April 
17; Hartford, Conn., April 18; Bridge- 
port, Conn., April 19. The meetings at 
Lawrence and Hartford were preceded 
by dinners. 

oo 


KANSAS CITY AVERAGE PREMIUMS 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—The following table 
shows the approximate average premi- 
ums paid on the Kansas City trading 
floor for No. 2 hard wheat in the years 
from 1923 to 1928. T. B. Armstrong, as- 
sistant chief of the Kansas State Grain 
Inspection Department, compiled the 
table. All crop years except 1927-28 end 
on July 1. The 1927-28 figures include 
transactions up to April 1. 


c—— Premiums in cents———, 
Protein 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 


per cent -24 -25 -26 -27 -28 
) are 4 1% 8 4 5 
oo ae 4 3 9 4 7% 
Se eee 5 4 9% 4% 9% 
* Bere 6 5 10 4% 13 
12%...... 8 6% 10 5 15% 
12%...... 11 8 11 5% 17% 
, See 13 9% 11% 6 20 
aire 6 11 12 6% 23 
BE Bc ccces 18 13% 13 7 26% 
BG cwcves 20 16 14 7% 29% 
oo 


HOG PRICES LOWER 


Hog prices have followed a downward 
trend for several months, the United 
States Department of Agriculture re- 
ports, while the decline in the farm price 
of hay has pursued the same course since 
the harvesting of last year’s large crop. 
Hog prices continued to decline from 
Feb. 15 to March 15, the relative farm 
price of 103 being the lowest point since 
July, 1924. The recent decline may be 
accounted for largely by the continuation 
of heavy market receipts, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture points out, and the 
unfavorable feeding ratio may be a fac- 
tor in causing the heavy marketings. 
The corn hog ratio declined to 8.7 dur- 
ing that period. 

oo > 

A. P. COLE BECOMES AN ELDER 

PirrssurcH, Pa.—A. P. Cole, vice 
president of the Jesse C. Stewart Co., 
has been formally ordained to the elder- 
ship of the Shadyside Presbyterian 
Church, one of the most influential in 
the city, and is now a ruling elder. A 
number of the friends of Mr. Cole were 
present at the service. Mr. Cole also is 
president of the National .Federated 
Flour Clubs. 
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MICHAEL L. MOLAN IS NEW 
HEAD OF PURITY BAKERIES 


Miyneapours, Minn.—Michael L. Mo- 

lan, St. Paul, early this week was elect- 
ed president of the Purity Bakeries Cor- 
poration, Chicago, to succeed the late 
Thomas O’Connor, who died on March 
18. Mr. Molan had been vice president 
of the corporation since its organization 
in 1924. 
. Like Mr. O'Connor, Mr. Molan began 
the bakery business as a driver for the 
Regan Bros. Co., Minneapolis. With 
$1,800 between them, he and Mr. O’Con- 
nor started the Chicago Bakery, a re- 
tail shop on North Washington Avenue, 
Minneapolis, in 1902. Later they ac- 
quired a number of other Minneapolis 
and St. Paul bakeries, gradually branch- 
ing out in other cities. 

The new president of the Purity or- 

anization is 52 years old. His son, 

roy Molan, is manager of the St. Paul 
plant of the company. 


osc 


DECIMAL WEIGHT BILL IS 
DELAYED IN THE SENATE 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Senator Jones, 
of Washington, and other senators, have 
delayed the Curtis decimal weight bill in 
the Senate, but Senator Curtis believes 
that the be mae are misinformed, and 
that they ultimately will withdraw their 
opposition. 

oc 


TORONTO MEETING HELD BY 
CANADIAN MILLERS’ GROUP 


MontTreat, Que.—The executive of the 
Canadian National Millers’ Association 
held a meeting on April 11, in the King 
Edward Hotel, Toronto. Those present 
included R. R. Dobell, Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., president, W. H. Mc- 
Carthy, Standard Milling Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., vice president, and the following 
directors: Charles Ritz, Robin Hood 
Mills, Ltd; Thomas Williamson, St. Law- 
rence Flour Mills Co., Ltd; J. J. Page, 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd; 
A. R. Macdonald, Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd; M. H. Hutchison, Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd; W. H. White, 
Quaker Oats Co; Thomas Griggs, Do- 
minion Flour Mills, Ltd; J. L. V. Mal- 
lette, secretary. Only routine matters 
were discussed. 

oS 


LARGE SUM IS VOTED 
FOR CORN BORER FIGHT 


Wasuinoton, D, C.—After providing 
about $1,000,000 for expenditure during 
the next fiscal year in fighting the Epro- 
pean corn borer, the House of Represen- 
tatives recently passed the bill, put for- 
ward by Representative Fred S. Pur- 
nell, of Indiana, providing for the ap- 
propriation of $7,000,000 more for the 
Department of Agriculture’s combat on 
the outstanding pest of the corn fields. 
The biggest portion of the sum is to 
go in wages to farmers for extra work 
in cleaning up fields in infested localities. 

oo > 
DEATH OF LEE M. POWELL 

Mitwavxkere, Wis.—Word has reached 
here of the death, at San Mateo, Cal., 
on April 1, of Lee M. Powell, formerly 
secretary and general manager of Bern- 
hard Stern. & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee. He 
was with the Stern company for seven 
years until 1920, and then went with the 
Ladish Milling Co., feed miller, Milwau- 
kee, as general manager. Prior to join- 
ing the Stern company he was with the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
and the Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co. 
After leaving the Ladish company, Mr. 
Powell started a mill of his own at De 
Pere, Wis. He was at one time presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Millers’ Associa- 
tion. 

oo ' 
DEATH OF W. J. McCAUGHEY, BELFAST 

Berast, IreELanp.—W. J. McCaughey, 
of the firm of William McCaughey & 
Son, flour and bran merchants, York 
Street, Belfast, died on March 17. He 
was the last surviving son of the late 
William McCaughey. He had two daugh- 
ters, but no sons. The business is being 
continued in the interest of his heirs. 
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J. B. YOUNG, BEMIS 
MILL MANAGER, DEAD 


For Many Years Connected With the Bemis 
Company’s Mill and Model Village 
at Bemis, Tenn, 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—James B. Young, for 
many years connected with the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. and widely known among 
the trade, died on April 8, aged 73, after 
a serious illness of several weeks’ dura- 
tion. He had attended a meeting of the 
company’s managers in Chicago in March, 
put immediately afterward was taken ill 
and lingered between life and death for 
some time. 

Mr. Young, who was of Scotch ances- 
try, had been connected with cotton mills 
nearly all his life, having started work- 
ing in them in New York state as a boy. 
In 1900 the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. started 
a cotton mill at what is now known as 
Bemis, Tenn. He was made general 
manager of that mill, a position he oc- 
cupied until the time of his death. He 
had first been employed by the company 
in 1895 as manager of its cotton mill in 
St. Louis. Mueh of the cotton goods 
used in making Bemis cotton flour bags 
was manufactured under the jurisdiction 
of Mr. Young. 

Outside of his capable administration 
of the company’s business affairs coming 
under his charge, one of Mr. Young’s 
outstanding achievements was his man- 
agement of the village of Bemis, which 
he developed into a clean, sanitary and 
attractive place in which to live. Be- 
cause of this he was able to draw the 
most desirable class of cotton workers 
to his plant. 

However, he did not confine his ac- 
tivities to this one village, and his influ- 
ence was felt in the entire surrounding 
region. He did particularly valuable 
work in improving the grade of cotton 
grown in that section of Tennessee. 

Mr. Young is survived by his widow, a 
daughter and two sons. His elder son, 
Fred J. Young, has been his assistant at 
Bemis, and his younger son, Raymond 
L. Young, is manager of the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co.’s cotton mill at St. Louis. 


ad 


RALSTON PURINA CO. WILL 
EXPAND AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Minneapoiis, Minn. — Construction 
will be begun shortly on a $250,000 ele- 
vator and factory for the Ralston Purina 
Co.’s mills, Thirty-eighth Street and 
Hiawatha Avenue, Minneapolis, it was 
announced early this week by C. E. Mc- 
Cartney, manager. The addition will 
hold: over 100,000 bus grain, more than 
doubling the present storage capacity. 

Mr. McCartney said that larger sales 
during the first quarter of the year, and 
excellent prospects for the remainder of 
1928, caused the decision to expand. The 
company manufactures various kinds of 


feeds. It also owns the Ry-Crisp Co., 
Minneapolis, which manufactures rye 
foods. 


A grinding mill owned by the Ralston 
Purina Co. at Columbia Heights will be 
expanded by the addition of $20,000 
worth of grain tanks. 

Headquarters of the Ralston Purina 
Co. are in St. Louis. 


oso 


FOREIGN WHEAT TRADE OF SHANGHAI 

The importation of foreign wheat into 
Shanghai is affected by a number of fac- 
tors, among which are the wheat crop in 
China, wheat prices in the United States 
and Canada, flour prices in China, and 
exchange rates, according to a report 
from Agricultural Commissioner Paul 0. 
Nyhus to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 

The Chinese wheat crop usually needs 
to be supplemented by foreign wheat, 
and the chief center of imports is Shang- 
hai, where a large milling industry is lo- 
cated. Shanghai can only draw upon a 
small area for domestic wheat, because 
of transportation difficulties. American 
wheat is in demand when its price, com- 
pared with that of flour at Shanghai, is 
sufficiently low. The higher milling ratio 
of American and Canadian wheat is an 
added factor in its favor. 

Arrivals of new crop domestic wheat 
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begin in late June, and are sufficient to 
keep the mills supplied for three to six 
months. After this period, if the mills 
are to continue operating, foreign sup- 
plies are needed. Chinese currency is on 
a silver basis, and the exchange value 
in American money, which has fluctuated 
widely in recent years, is a considerable 
factor in determining the price Chinese 
millers can pay for foreign wheat. Con- 
ditions are not as a rule favorable to 
importing American wheat if the cost 
per half picul (66% lbs) is more than 
the price of flour per sack of 49 Ibs. 
oe 

DAMAGE FEARED IN OKLAHOMA 

Oxtanoma Criry, Oxria.—Concern is 
felt in some areas in the northwestern, 
north central and west central sections 
of Oklahoma over the prevalence of 
Hessian flies, green bugs and cutworms. 
Warm weather is expected to help in 
eliminating the bugs and worms. Dam- 
age by Hessian flies will not be known 
fully until harvest. Dry weather has 
cut down prospects for a good wheat 
crop in the southwestern section, and 
some abandonment of acreage has been 
noted. 

oo > 


R. C. MEAD JOINS THE 
VAN EVERA COMPANY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Rollin C. Mead has 
resigned as manager of sales promotion 
for the Kansas Flour Mills Corporation 
and will leave within the next month for 
Los Angeles, to become manager of the 
Los Angeles branch of the Reynier Van 
Evera Co., succeeding T. R. Botts, who 
recently came to Kansas City to become 
manager of the company following the 
death of Mr. Van Evera. 

Prior to his connection with the Kan- 
sas company Mr. Mead long was asso- 
ciated with the Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co. and with the Sun Ray Products Co., 
manufacturer of pancake flour. 

oo > 


SPERRY FLOUR CO. PLANS TO 
INCREASE SPOKANE STORAGE 


Sroxane, WasH. — Twenty-four addi- 
tional re-enforced concrete grain storage 
tanks at a cost of approximately $125,- 
000 are to be constructed at once by the 
Sperry Flour Co, at its plant on East 
Sprague Avenue, Spokane, Wash., W. R. 
Austin, plant manager, has announced. 
With the additional storage Mr. Austin 
estimates that a sufficient amount of 
grain can be stored whereby the plant 
can be kept in operation throughout the 
year, with three eight-hour shifts. The 
tanks are to be completed by July 1. 
The present grain storage capacity of 
the Sperry mills in Spokane is 850,000 
bus. The total capacity will be 850,000 
when the 24 new tanks are completed. 

oo 


ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE ELECTS 
C. B. RADER ITS SECRETARY 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 17.—(Special 
Telegram)—C. B. Rader, who lately re- 
signed as secretary of the Wichita, Kan- 
sas, Board of Trade, has been unani- 
mously selected by the board of directors 
of the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange 
to become secretary of that body. Mr. 
Rader will take up his new duties early 
in June. 

Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


oo > 


M. TORRES, SHELLABARGER 
EXPORT MANAGER, RESIGNS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Mario Torres, ex- 
port sales manager for the Shellabarger 
Mills & Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas, has 
resigned his position. At present he is 
in old Mexico. His future plans are in- 
definite. 

oo > 
TANKAGE FED TO HOGS AND POULTRY 

Most of the tankage fed in the United 
States is consumed by hogs, although 
considerable quantities are eaten by poul- 
try. Some other high protein feeds may 
be substituted for tankage in the ration 
of these classes of live stock, but its 


feeding is especially influenced by the’ 


quantities of skim milk or buttermilk 
available for feeding to hogs and-poul- 
try on farms where they are kept, states 


the grain, hay, and feed market news 
service of the United States Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. Most of the 
tankage fed is consumed by hogs and 
poultry of the corn belt but the require- 
ments of the important poultry sections 
in the Northeast and on the Pacific Coast 
are also material factors in the demand 
for this feed. Relatively limited quan- 
tities are fed in the South outside Texas. 
The bulk of the commercial feeding tank- 
age output of the United States is pro- 
duced in the corn belt in the large pack- 
ing establishments, but some comes from 
other plants scattered over a wide terri- 
tory. 
ov 


R. R. BARR HEADS NEW 
YORK FOREIGN TRADE CLUB 


New Yorx, N. Y.—At the fourteenth 
annual meeting of the Foreign Com- 
merce Club of New York, held at the 
Hotel Astor, April 18, the following 
officers were unanimously elected for the 
ensuing year: president, R. R. Barr; first 
vice president, R. D. McDowell; second 
vice president, D. A. Sallows; third vice 
president, J. P. Cleary; secretary, T. P. 





R. R. Barr Elected President of the For- 
* eign Commerce Club of New York 


Cook; treasurer, L. C. Brower; board 
of governors, E. H. Gardner (1931) and 
J. H. Condon (1931). 

The Foreign Commerce Club was or- 
ganized 14 years ago to create a better 
understanding between the various indi- 
viduals and firms engaged directly or in- 
directly with the commerce of the port 
of New York, and to take such action 
as it deemed advisable to advance the 
development of the port of New York 
and its commerce. 

The club meets on the third Wednes- 
day of each month (except July and 
August) at the Hotel Astor. At these 
monthly dinners, men of international 
reputation deliver addresses on matters 
of current interest, and the members 
usually take part in debating questions 
affecting or governing foreign commerce. 
There are 385 active members, consisting 
of 42 manufacturers and exporters, 45 
brokers and forwarders, 56 steamship 
and 14 railroad representatives, 44 light- 
erage and warehouse men, bankers, attor- 
neys, etc. 

For the eight years ending April 19, 
1927, Mr. Barr was secretary of the 
club, and for the past year he was chair- 
man of its public affairs committee. His 
committee was largely instrumental in 
the general adoption of uniform dock re- 
ceipts by a majority of the New York 
steamship lines. In addition, his com- 
mittee took an active interest in such 
important matters as the Hague Rules, 
standardization of consular documents 
and procedure, St. Lawrence Ship Ca- 
nal, and many other matters of vital in- 
terest to the club. Mr. Barr is vice pres- 
ident and general manager of the Barr 
Shipping Corporation, and is very well 
known in shipping circles. 
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ST. LOUIS MILLERS’ CLUB 
HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The annual meeting 
of the St. Louis Millers’ Club was held 
at the Missouri Athletic Association 
rooms on the evening of April 11. The 
business meeting was preceded by a din- 
ner, and followed by entertainment fur- 
nished by Jack Ryan, one of the city’s 
most famous story tellers. 

A. P. Husband, Chicago, secretary of 
the Millers’ National Federation, attend- 
ed the meeting and described some of 
the features of the coming convention of 
the Federation in Chicago. He par- 
ticularly stressed the sessions which will 
be devoted to sales problems, and urged 
millers to attend and bring their sales 
managers with them. 

A wire was read from Sydney Ander- 
son, president of the Millers’ National 
Federation, expressing his regret at be- 
ing unable to be present, and inviting 
them to attend the Federation conven- 
tion. 

J. Hanley Yore, of the Chase Bag 
Co., was elected to membership in the 
club. 

A. T. Leonhardt, president of the 
club, appointed a nominating committee, 
composed of George S. Milnor, Fred H. 
Bernet and Robert F. Imbs, which later 
reported the following nominees, all of 
whom were unanimously elected: A. T. 
Leonhardt, president; A. C. Bernet, vice 
president; Frank E. Eichler, secretary- 
treasurer. Executive committee: A. V. 
Imbs, chairman, E. T. Stanard, vice 
chairman, A. E. Bernet, George S. Mil- 
nor, Charles E, Valier, Ferd P. Meyer, 
R. H. Leonhardt, Morris A. Wilkins, 
Paul M. Marshall and E. C. Andrews. 
Samuel Plant, who had been chairman 
of the executive committee for many 
years, was made an honorary and con- 
sulting member. 


oo > 


NEW METHOD OF INDORSING 
CANADIAN GRAIN SHIPMENTS 


MontTrREAL, Que.—The Montreal Corn 
Exchange Association has issued a cir- 
cular stating that the form of indorse- 
ment of grain inspection certificates has 
been changed. The old form gave the 
impression that the identity of the grain 
was preserved from the time of loading 
at Fort William until actual loading on 
the steamer at Montreal. Prompt ship- 
ment necessitates loaning and borrowing 
grain in transit at the port of Montreal, 
and for many years substitution of cer- 
tificates for grain of the same grade be- 
came a custom forced by necessity. 

The new indorsement becomes effective 
on April 25 and is the result of several 
meetings of the committee of manage- 
ment, followed by one of the representa- 
tive of the Montreal Corn Exchange As- 
sociation with the North American Ex- 
port Grain Association in New York. It 
reads as follows: 


“This is to certify that 
of the within mentioned grade of 
grain was delivered to S/S ........ 
in (bulk or ships bags) in (No. 2 
Hold). Montreal, March 22/28.” 

It is stated that the North American 
Export Grain Association has promised 
to take up this question with United 
States Atlantic ports, for the purpose of 
having them adopt a similar form of in- 
dorsement. 


oe 


DEATH OF JOSEPH QUINTAL, 
PIONEER CANADIAN MILLER 


MontreaL, Que.—Joseph Quintal, one 
of the directors of the St. Lawrence 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., died on April 12. 
He was a past vice president of the 
Montreal Board of Trade, past president 
of the Montreal Corn Exchange, past 
president of the Chambre du Commerce, 
and had been a member of the Canadian 
wheat board. Born 64 years ago, Mr. 
Quintal had been active in the grain 
business since 1887, especially from 1902, 
when he formed the partnership of Quin- 
tal & Lynch. He was also very active 
in social service work. He is survived 
by his widow, and a son, Captain Henri 
Quintal. He was made a knight of the 
Legion of Honor during the World War. 
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DENIAL OF REPORTED 
CHINESE TEST MILL 


Millers Say Their Problem Is to Get Suffi- 
clent Supplies of Grain Rather 
Than to Test It 


SHanonat, Cuina. — Inquiries in 
Shanghai with regard to the truth of a 
recent rumor that an experimental mill 
was to be built here for the testing of na- 
tive grain bring denial of any knowl- 
edge of the proposal. 

It does not seem likely that any such 
grain testing on a large scale will be 
done here at any time in the near fu- 
ture. The problem of Chinese mills for 
some time has been, not in testing grain, 
but in insuring the arrival of supplies of 
almost any quality. 

One important Chinese mill operator 
points out that the difficulty is to get 
the grain transported from the wheat 
raising districts, which for the Shanghai 
mills are Kiangsu, Anhwei and Hupeh 
provinces. Another Chinese mill man 
says there is not sufficient harmony be- 
tween the managements of the chief 
companies in this vicinity to lead easily 
to any co-operative endeavor along this 
line. If a grain testing house is ever 
built, it is likely to be the result of con- 
siderable forethought. This was the case 
in the erection here of houses for testing 
silk and cotton. In both of these cases 
American and European business men 
played predominating parts in bringing 
about the realization of the idea and are 
now active in the operation of these test- 
ing houses. 

The idea, however, of testing wheat has 
been brought up during the past year, 
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chiefly through the experiments of some 
local mills in buying low grade Ameri- 
can and Canadian grain. Two or three 
years ago, when Chinese silver currency 
was worth from 10 to 25 per cent more 
than it now is, Shanghai mills took large 
quantities of American and Canadian 
wheat. In 1926 Chinese millers import- 
ed, chiefly from Canada, 277,000 tons 
wheat, and in 1924 as much as 360,000, 
of which two fifths came from the Unit- 
ed States, two fifths from Canada, and 
one fifth from Australia. Last year, it is 
understood that wheat imports totaled 
50,000 tons. 

With prices as they then were, local 
millers took western red No. 2 and Ca- 
nadian No. 4 chiefly. With the present 
lower value of silver, Chinese millers are 
using more native grain, irregular as 
they say it is. Experiments have been 
made during recent months to see what 
could be done with Canadian No, 5 and 
No. 6. The manager of one of the 
Chinese companies says that his experi- 
ence has been unsatisfactory with these 
low grades, and in his mills the ratio of 
mixture employed was four fifths native 
grain to one fifth Canadian. No Ameri- 
can was imported by him. 

He points out that there is a need for 
standardization of the low grade wheats, 
but he does not say that his company ex- 
pects to undertake making any tests of 
this nature, although he mentions his own 
difficulties in estimating exactly what he 
can expect when he places an order for 
a shipment of the qualities of wheat 
which at the present might perhaps be 
used by Chinese mills in the port cities 
where mills might make economical use 
of it without much handling. 
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Progress Toward the Completion of the St. 
Lawrence Waterway Indicated 


Wasuineoton, D. C. 

ORRESPONDENCE made public 
C by the Department of State indi- 

cates progress in negotiations be- 
tween the United States and the Cana- 
dian governments for the establishment 
of an agreement anent the proposed in- 
ternational St. Lawrence waterway im- 
provement project, It is plain, however, 
that Canada is taking advantage of every 
pretext for delay, and there is a gentle 
hint that negotiations might be speeded 
up if the American duties on Canadian 
agricultural products were lowered. 

The first letter in the correspondence 
gives in detail the Canadian government’s 
views as to the project. Pains are taken 
to show that the St. Lawrence means 
considerably more at present to the Unit- 
ed States than to Canada, but it is stated 
that the Canadian authorities regard the 
development as desirable. The first point 
of difference noted is as to the navigation 
depth. The joint board of engineers 
which first passed on the matter recom- 
mended that there be a 30-foot depth for 
the permanent structures, with 25-foot 
navigation in the reaches. The Canadian 
national advisory committee recommend- 
ed that there be 27-foot navigation in the 
reaches, and the suggested change is ac- 
cepted in the Secretary of State’s reply 
to the Canadian letter. 

The Canadian letter points out that 
two transcontinental railway systems 
have been built up, largely with state 
aid, in Canada, and that both western 
and eastern Canada are now reasonably 
well served with transportation facilities. 
“Western Canada is now looking to the 
early completion of the Hudson Bay 
route to Europe,” it says. “This route, 
which it is anticipated will be available 
in about three years, will shorten the 
haul to Europe from the Canadian West 
by 1,000 miles and more, and also will 
be of substantial benefit to shippers from 
the western states.” 

The Panama Canal, it is added, has 
supplied an alternative outlet for much 
of western Canada through Vancouver 
and Prince Rupert, and a demand is now 
being made for an additional and more 
direct outlet to the Pacific from the 
Peace River country. The St. Lawrence 
route also is being used increasingly. 

As a result, it is declared, railway 


rates in Canada are lower than in the 
United States, grain rates there being 
now below pre-war level, A rate on 
grain has been established from the 
Head of the Lakes to Quebec that ap- 
proximates the charges for movement 
over the present Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence route. Since the greater part of 
Canada’s railway mileage is owned by 
the government, the latter insists that 
the effect of the St. Lawrence improve- 
ment on railway revenues be considered. 
But, the letter continues: 

“It is believed that the development 
of the waterway would prove of advan- 
tage to Canadian commerce and indus- 
try. It is, however, apparent that the 
United States would benefit much more 
from the enlarged navigation facilities, 
both in extent of use and margin of sav- 
ing. 

“In this connection it may be said that 
Canadian agriculture is more directly af- 
fected by the restrictions on the impor- 
tation of Canadian farm products which 
have been imposed by the United States 
in recent years, with the object, it is 
understood, of assisting agriculture in 
those western states which would share 
so largely in the benefits of the proposed 
St. Lawrence waterway. These, and like 
restrictions on fisheries products from 
the maritime provinces, are among the 
factors which have contributed to bring- 
ing it about that public opinion in Can- 
ada has not so clearly crystallized in 
favor of the waterway project as ap- 
pears to be the case in the United 
States.” 

Canada points out another basic dif- 
ference in the two countries’ situations 
bearing on the proposed project. This 
has to do with the power factor. Cana- 
dian opinion is opposed to the exporta- 
tion of hydroelectric energy, and it is 
felt that the development of power on 
the Canadian side should not exceed the 
relatively limited capacity of the Cana- 
dian market to absorb it. 

The Canadian government proposes 
that “Canada should consider providing 
for the construction of the waterway in 
sections wholly Canadian . . . and that 
the United Statés should consider under- 
taking the completion of the 27-foot 
waterway to the’ Head of the Lakes, in 
addition to meeting the entire cost of the 









development of the international section 
of the St. Lawrence, both for navigation 
and for power.” 

In a summary of the distribution of 
the financial load, Canada allocates $85,- 
560,000 of cost to Canada on account of 
past expenditures on the St. Lawrence 
ship canal, the St. Lawrence and Wel- 
land canals, and the lock at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont. Canada also would assume 
the proposed burden of $115,600,000 fur- 
ther expenditures on the Welland ship 
canal, and $199,670,000 on the Canadian 
section of the St. Lawrence shipway. 
Thus the suggested Canadian total is 
stated as $400,830,000. By the plan the 
United States would spend $17,536,000 
on the St. Clair and Detroit rivers, $26,- 
800,000 on the Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
locks, $182,157,000 on the international 
section of the St. Lawrence, $92,090,000 
for the development of power additional 
to that produced by the initial operation, 
and $65,100,000 on 27-foot upper lake 
channels,—a total of $383,183,000. 

_The Canadian government advises that 
it thinks the wholly Canadian sections 
and the upper lakes work should be giv- 
en precedence over the international sec- 
tion, because of the necessity alike of 
providing for further consideration of 
the engineering problems involved in the 
international section and of permitting 
reasonable absorption of the power de- 
veloped on the Canadian side. 

While not agreeing to all parts of the 
Canadian government’s suggestion, Sec- 
retary of State Kellogg says in reply to 
the Canadian letter that the United 
States government “is inclined to re- 
gard as an acceptable basis of negotia- 
tion a proposal along the general lines” 
of the program outlined by the Cana- 
dian authorities. 

As to the statement that the United 
States has greater need for the water- 
way, the Secretary of State calls atten- 
tion to the fact that this country already 
has the Panama Canal, the Gulf of Mex- 
ico and the Erie Canal as valuable trans- 
portation advantages. 

The suggestion that other parts of the 
undertaking be given precedence over 
the international section is not accepted 
by the American government, which, says 
the Secretary of State, thinks “that all 
parts of the navigation system” should 
be “completed substantially at the same 
time, and the United States ought to 
have the advantage of its share of the 
power of the international section with- 
out waiting until Canada may be able to 
sell her power from these works.” 

The balance sheet outlined by the Ca- 
nadian authorities does not meet with 
approval from the American Secretary 
of State, who doubts if past expendi- 
tures by Canada on the St. Lawrence 
and Welland canals should be included 
except in so far as the work done may 
be of use to the deeper system. He 
thinks that there should be differentia- 
tion between the costs of navigation and 
those of power, so that those who profit 
from the latter may be caused to bear 
their share of the expense. He does not 
like the suggestion that the United States 
pay for the development of all the power 
in the international section, while having 
no proprietary interest in that produced 
on the Canadian side. 

He proposes that the two countries 
proceed with the appointment of com- 
missioners to discuss all the problems in- 
volved, “with a view to the formulation 
of a convention appropriate to the sub- 
ject.” 

In its reply to Secretary of State Kel- 
logg’s note, the Canadian government 
says that it is not necessary to discuss 
further at the present time the allocation 
of costs, but it again stresses the impor- 
tance of holding back some portions of 
the power development until the Cana- 
dian market is ready to absorb the huge 
output belonging to that country. It is 
also suggested that the international sec- 
tion phase be subjected to further engi- 
neering study by the joint board of en- 
gineers which first surveyed the project, 
together with engineers representing the 
province of Ontario. 

In the last letter of the series, written 
on April 7 by Secretary of State Kel- 
logg, the American government advises 
that its members of the joint engineering 
board are ready at any time to discuss 
with the Canadian members and repre- 
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sentatives of the province of Ontario the 
engineering problems incident to the in- 
ternational section. 

“It seems as though the entire subject 
of treaty negotiation need not be post- 
poned until the termination of those 
discussions,” says the Secretary of State, 
who concludes the series of letters with 
the statement that “the United States 
will be prepared to co-operate with the 
Canadian government at any time for 
the purpose of accomplishing the im- 
provement contemplated.” 

The Department of State made no 
comment on the subject when giving out 
the correspondence, but the letters are 
viewed as meaning the taking of definite 
steps toward an agreement on the St. 
Lawrence enterprise by the two govern- 
ments. 

oo > 


ASK FOR BETTER STORAGE 
FACILITIES IN HAMBURG 


HampvurG, Germany.—As far back as 
pre-war days the committee of the Ham- 
burg Grain Dealers’ Association tried to 
induce the local authorities to erect grain 
elevators in the harbor, so that ocean 
steamers could discharge their grain car- 
goes direct to the elevator, and to enable 
grain to be discharged direct from the 
elevator to river craft, railway cars and 
wagons. 

The association in its report for 1927 
writes that this question is more urgent 
now than ever before. _The grain option 
market which will be opened in Ham- 
burg this year will render it absolutely 
necessary to have sufficient storage room 
for grain in the port of Hamburg. The 
existing warehouses offer only restricted 
storage, and are partly situated at places 
which are not in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the grain trade. The diffi- 
culties caused by ice last winter have 
proved how heavily the Hamburg grain 
trade is suffering from lack of storage 
room. If sufficient had been on hand then, 
the grain would have been available to 
forward by rail, whereas under the exist- 
ing conditions it was in the steamers 
which were caught in the ice, and, conse- 
quently, had to be sold at a loss. 

For these reasons the association has 
again lodged a request with the Ham- 
burg Senate to erect grain elevators at 
suitable places in the Hamburg harbor. 
The most favorable point is considered 
to be the Waltershofer Hafen. Negotia- 
tions have been carried on with the ob- 
ject of interesting foreign capital in the 
plan, but so far have not led to a satis- 
factory result, due to the fact that the 
possibilities of the enterprise cannot be 
guaranteed. 

oo 


WASHINGTON BAKERS WILL 
HOLD CONVENTION IN JUNE 


At a recent meeting of the directors 
of the Washington State Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, it was voted to hold the annual 
convention this year at Hoquiam. The 
dates will be June 6-7. Headquarters 
will be at the Emerson Hotel. Wallace 
A. Macpherson, manager of the Federal 
Bakeries, Tacoma, is president and sec- 
retary of the Washington organization. 

oS 
ALLIS-CHALMERS STOCK 

MitwavkeeE, Wis.—The Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. is planning to increase its au- 
thorized stock issues by $24,000,000, in 
anticipation of the expansion program 
which has been under way two years, 
during which period four concerns have 
been taken over. None of the new stock 
is to be issued now, but will be held for 
future development. 

oe 
DEATH OF RETIRED BAKER 

Jacob Magaziner, prominent baker of 
Springfield, Mass., died recently, aged 
68. Mr. Magaziner retired in 1921, his 
son, Jacob, Jr., being at the head of the 
business he founded, the Jacobs Health 
Bread Co. 

oo 

MIDLAND CHICAGO MEMBERSHIP 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—John W. Cain, vice 
president and general manager of the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., has applied 
for membership in the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 
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TARIFF FLEXIBILITY 
IS UPHELD BY COURT 


Critics, However, Hold to View That Flex- 
ible Method of Dealing With Tariff 
Has Proved Impractical 


Wasurineton, D. C.—It is probable 
that most persons holding views on all 
sides of the question decided would have 
been glad if the Supreme Court had held 
the flexible provision of the present tariff 
act unconstitutional. But in an opinion 
written by Chief Justice Taft it decided 
that it was within the rights of Congress 
to delegate to. a commission and the 
President a portion of its power to raise 
or lower taxes. The only constitutional 
limitation’on that right indicated by the 
chief justice was the rule of common 
sense. 

It is because tariff flexibility has not 
yet proved to be amenable to the rule 
of common sense that the run of its sup- 
porters and its opponents probably would 
have been pleased with a decision put- 
ting the question beyond the range of 
discussion. For so long as it is possible 
for Congress to “play” with it, tariff 
flexibility is apt to add to the manifold 
confusions attending the tariff. There 
is little in its operations during the last 
six years to indicate that a flexible meth- 
od of dealing with it is practicable. But 
it does supply a means of evasion and 
avoidance on the part of Congress and 
injects an element of continuing uncer- 
tainty as to tariff duties. 

The Tariff Commission was empowered 
by the Fordney-McCumber Act of 1922 
to investigate and make recommenda- 
tions to the President as to the desir- 
ability of raising and lowering particu- 
lar rates. When so recommended by the 
commission, rates might be raised or 
lowered to the extent of 50 per cent by 
the President. The commission has made 
recommendations to date in 25 cases. 
The President has raised rates in 17, low- 
ered duties in 4, with no action in 4. 
Except in a few instances, as when the 
wheat duty was raised 50 per cent, 
though the old rate was only slightly ef- 
fective, the cases have been long drawn 
out and as productive of as bitter contro- 
versy as attends the passing of tariff 
legislation in Congress. This controversy 
has been bitterest in the circles of the 
Tariff Commission, which has divided on 
almost exactly the same lines that mark 
divisions in Congress on the tariff ques- 
tion. 

It is rather generally agreed that tariff 
flexibility has been a failure, and will 


. continue to be an illusory will o’ the wisp. 


It is not unlikely that Congress will 
abandon it before long. This would 
have! been expedited, to the delight of 
most members of Congress, had the Su- 
prenie Court found that the legislative 
body could not delegate any of its tax 
levying power. Such a decision likewise 
would have forestalled probably many 
attempts by Congress in future to evade 
tax troubles by delegating power over 
tates to the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment. 

The Senate has confirmed the appoint- 
ment of former Congressman Frank 
Clark, of Florida, as a member of the 
Tariff Commission, to succeed Edward 
P. Costigan, who, in resigning from the 
commission recently, let go a violent out- 
burst of denunciation of the way ‘tariff 
flexibility has been handled. Mr. Clark, 
as was Mr. Costigan, is a Democrat, but 
is regarded as one who only moderately 
shares the traditional Democratic tariff 
views. 


oso 


MARKETING STUDY PROMPTED 
BY GROCERY MANUFACTURERS 


What does it cost a grocery manufac- 
turer to market his product? What pro- 
portion of the sales dollar is spent for 
sales force and brokerage? How much 
is spent for sales promotion and adver- 
tising? Through what mediums and 
methods is the bulk of this outlay typi- 
cally incurred? How extensive is the 
expense for shipping, transportation, 
warehousing, and delivery? How impor- 
tant is the outlay for credit and collec- 
tion expense? How much of the sales 
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dollar ordinarily is required for the ad- 
ministration of these various marketing 
activities? ; 

These are some of the questions which 
grocery manufacturers are asking them- 
selves, and which they have requested 
the Harvard bureau of business research 
to try to answer. Before satisfactory as- 
surance of accuracy could be had in an- 
swering any of these questions, it has 
been necessary to develop a schedule of 
marketing expenses which grocery manu- 
facturers can use in reporting their fig- 
ures to the bureau. In developing this 
schedule, the bureau interviewed more 
than 50 grocery manufacturers to find 
out what marketing expenses were in- 
curred and how they were classified. 

Total marketing expenses for manu- 
facturers of grocery and allied products 
ranged from approximately 8 to 40 per 
cent of the net sales of individual com- 
panies. While wide variations thus ap- 
pear, a grouping by types of products 


indicates a strong probability that re- 
liable figures can be obtained for total 
marketing expenses according to the 
types of products sold. 

The Harvard bureau is circularizing 
more than 1,000 manufacturers of gro- 
ceries and allied products, inviting their 
co-operation in this study. Figures from 
a number of firms will be grouped to- 
gether, and typical figures determined 
for the group. It is these typical figures 
which afford individual manufacturers a 
basis for comparison, and which are of 
value in teaching in the Harvard Busi- 
ness School. As statements are received 
at the bureau’s offices a confidential file 
number is assigned to each statement, 
and all other means of identification are 
removed. A full-time research staff is 
employed in this work, and neither stu- 
dents in the school nor members of the 
industry are granted access to any of the 
bureau’s figures except the published re- 
sults. 
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What Is the Function of a Cost System? 
By H. H. Hanneman 


Cost Analyst of the Millers’ National Federation 
From a Federation Bulletin 


HE normal objective of any flour 

milling company is to make and dis- 

tribute profits. The function of the 
cost system is to show how this is ac- 
complished. Unless the management 
knows exactly what the products cost to 
make and sell, it is impossible to estab- 
lish and carry on profitable selling poli- 
cies. A correctly designed cost system 
will guide the executives in determining 
sound merchandising methods. 

The principal function of any cost sys- 
tem is the accumulation of accurate in- 
formative cost data. The compilation 
must be such as to permit the prompt 
presentation to the executives of neces- 
sary cost facts in simple, understandable 
form. 

In the flour milling industry the cost 
information presented, no matter how 
vividly and effectively made, can be of 
real value only to the degree to which 
the data is current, as well as vital. A 
good formula is that the data presented 
show the unusual and exceptional condi- 
tions—both good and bad. 

There is a real need, not fully realized 
by many mills, for daily reports, or “fact 
pictures,” showing the various quantity 
relations and the profit and loss trends, 
involving: 

The failure to ask a sufficient price for 
the flour. 

The unbalanced wheat position to 
guide the purchases. 


The lack of grade information cover- 
ing grain purchases and stocks. 

The profit and. loss effect of the 
changes in wheat premiums. 

The unbalanced feed sales compared to 
potential production. 

The unbalanced clear flour sales com- 
pared to patents. 

The profit and loss effect of the un- 
balanced byproducts sales position. 

The flour and feed stocks in relation 
to current shipping needs. 

The need of shipping directions to in- 
sure a steady run. 

The efficiency of the mill’s production, 
or daily yields and extractions. 

The packing, shipping and warehouse 
records, 

An adequate cost system must also 
provide cumulative cost records definite- 
ly interlocked with the financial records 
of the company. 

A brief summary of the functions of 
a flour mill cost system is as follows: 

A—To provide an accounting pro- 
cedure that is simple, yet comprehensive, 
including analytical daily and cumulative 
quantity .control records. 

B—To make it possible to secure ac- 
curate costs of each*element to insure a 
reliable cost card. 

C—To make it possible to present, 
periodically and cumulatively, profit and 
loss statements covering the merchandis- 
ing operations of the mill, and the profit 
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An Outside View of the Flour Milling Industry 


From the Electrical World 


Electrical manufacturers, like all other manu- 


OST pricing of manufactured goods is done with the primary object of 
getting volume business. 


facturers of established industries, have a total productive capacity 
greatly in excess of the absorbing capacity of the market for their products. 
This develops two companion evils. First, it increases selling costs, as selling 
effort is being expended to sell 100 per cent of the industry’s capacity; second, 
it effects price reductions in anticipation of a volume sale that is impossible 
of attainment. The net result is that we have abnormal selling costs, subnormal 


selling prices and subnormal profits. 


To illustrate this feature, the case of the 


flour industry will be cited. This is chosen because of the simple nature of its 
product and the fact that government statistics are available in relation to 
proportion of production to capacity. For the year ended June 30, 1927, the 
flour mills of the United States produced 55 per cent of their rated capacity, 
included in this being a considerable export production. An investigation dis- 
closed that efforts to sell 100 per cent capacity were adding to normal selling 
costs approximately 40c bbl over and above that needed to dispose of what was 
produced. This investigation was necessarily limited, but if indicative of the 
industry as a whole would represent a needless expenditure of $50,000,000 a 
year that must be saddled onto the cost of the flour that is purchased and 
consumed. The profits of flour mills are approximately in line with those of gen- 
eral industry; the mills that succeed in obtaining a volume in excess of the 
average make some money, but the industry as a whole is no better than the 
average of all of our American industries. Our per capita consumption of 
flour is about one barrel per year. No amount of sales effort, advertising cam- 
paigns or other marketing activities can appreciably increase the consumption 
of flour in the United States; it is limited by the size of the great American 
stomach and can be increased only by displacing other products. What is true 
of flour is true of electrical products, except that’ the limitations of the Ameri- 
can market are restricted to the size of the American dollar. 
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or loss from grain purchasing—a precise 
separation between merchandising and 
the fluctuating market losses and profits 
in purchasing grain. 

D—To make it compulsory that the 
variations between the cost card esti- 
mates, on which flour sales were made, 
and actual costs, be periodically checked, 
and the management informed. 

In short, the final result of accurate 
cost accounting is to aid the management 
in prompt detection of adverse or favor- 
able conditions, so that adverse condi- 
tions may be eliminated where possible, 
and favorable conditions taken advan- 
tage of, in the interest of successful and 
profitable operation of the business. 

To meet the accounting needs and the 
conditions of mills of various sizes, there 
must of necessity be variations in the 
detailed records. There should be no 
variation in the accounting principles 
applied. 

This fact is clearly set forth in the 
Standard Cost Manual prepared and dis- 
tributed by the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration. 

oS 

PHILADELPHIA-BRAZIL SERVICE 

Puitavetpu1a, Pa.—On April 18 a 
regular steamship service was inaugurat- 
ed between Philadelphia and northern 
Brazil ports. Sailings will be fortnight- 
ly, stops being made at Maceio, Victoria, 
Para, Maranhao, Cera, Natal, Pernam- 
buco and Bahia. 

oS 
WHEAT PRODUCTION 

Wasuineton, D. C.—Wheat produc- 
tion of 1927 as reported by 45 countries 
was 3,480,000,000 bus, against 3,360,000,- 
000 in the same countries in 1926. The 
1926 figure represented 98 per cent of 
the estimated world total, excluding 
Russia and China. 

oY! 


NEBRASKA BAKERS ELECT 
NEW OFFICERS FOR 1928 


At the annual meeting of the Nebraska 
Master Bakers’ Association, held at 
Norfolk, April 10-12, the following offi- 
cers were elected: Carl Wilke, Wilke 
Baking Co., Beatrice, president; Henry 
Baehr, Wisner, E. A. Bielman, Ne- 
braska City, Emil Schadwinkle, Alli- 
ance, Robert Smith, Lincoln, H. I. Kieth, 
Cambridge, and Charles Ortman, Omaha, 
vice presidents; H. L. Thompson, Crete 
(Neb.) Mills, secretary; Emil Hahn, 
treasurer. A good attendance featured 
the meeting. The 1929 convention will 
be held at Omaha. 

oS 


OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE TO 
RESUME FUTURES TRADING 


Omauna, Nes.—The board of directors 
of the Omaha Grain Exchange at a meet- 
ing last week voted unanimously to re- 
sume trading in grain futures in this 
market not later than June 15. The re- 
sumption will, it is believed, be of great 
benefit to this market. 

o> 
A “PRETZEL KING” 

Charles F. Betz is known to friends in 
the trade as the “Pretzel King of Amer- 
ica.” He started twisting pretzels in 
Germany when he was a slip of a boy 
who had to stand on a stool to reach the 
dough box. His St. Louis factory leads 
all others in pretzel output. 

St. Louis is the pretzel center of the 
United States. The Pretzel King lives 
here, and his factory, the largest of its 
kind in the United States, ships the 
baked twisters to all points of the com- 
pass. 

Perhaps you may believe that with 
the advent of prohibition the pretzel in- 
dustry is dead. The Pretzel King makes 
the startling assertion that the industry 
has increased 500 per cent within the last 
three years, and is steadily growing. 

One pretzel factory in St. Louis uses 
500 bbls flour a week in the manufacture 
of 1,206 miles of pretzel dough—enough 
to stretch from St. Louis to New York. 
The output is 7,370,000 pretzels in six 
working days, which, when one considers 
that beer is officially dead at least, is 
quite a few pretzels. And—a good pret- 
zel twister can tie 29,000 dough knots 
in one day.—St. Lowis Globe-Democrat. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


The advance in the wheat market last 
week was altogether too rapid for the 
flour trade. When the market started 
to advance, with the issuance of the gov- 
ernment crop report on April 10, there 
was a flurry of buying, but this lasted 
only two days at most. However, on 
those days, mills managed to secure a 
good volume of new business from both 
the baking and family trades. Since 
then, so far as flour buying is concerned, 
the market has been very quiet. 

Buyers Hold Off—Ordinarily, on an 
advancing market, a little business is 
possible each day, but with the market 
jumping 2@4c daily, buyers have been 
frightened out. ‘Thosé that did not get 
in at the recent low level are now stand- 
ing by, awaiting developments. They 
profess to have no faith in the market, 
and look for prices to settle back to 
former levels as soon as the export de- 
mand for wheat has subsided and the 
speculative element in the market is 
eliminated, 

Millfeed held comparatively steady 
last week, advancing 50c on April 16. 
Present asking prices on flour, therefore, 
reflect practically the full advance in 
wheat. Quotations on top grades are 
fully 60c bbl over a week ago, and in- 
quiry, for the time being, has ceased. 
Trade that was not fortunate enough to 
get in before the advance is now disin- 
terested, 

Extensive Reselling.—Buyers generally 
have a nice profit in their purchases, so 
that millers do not anticipate much trou- 
ble in getting directions. In fact, there 
is considerable reselling going on. Those 
who had contracted beyond their re- 
quirements are now selling their surplus 
at prices below mill levels. Shipping di- 
rections, consequently, are fairly satis- 
factory. 

No change of importance is reported 
in clears. There is a steady demand and, 
with no accumulation, prices are strong. 
Some of the larger companies are in fact 
oversold, 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb April 17 Year ago 

WUE, 0 6.3 0'0:0.5400606 $8.50@9.05 $7.50@7.70 
Standard patent ..... 8.10@8.65 7.10@7.30 
Second patent ....... 8.00@8.35 6.90@7.05 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 7.80@7.95 6.60@6.75 
First clear, jute*..... 6.20@6.50 6.10@6.30 


Second clear, jute*.... 
Whole wheat ........ 
Graham, standard .... 


4.00@4.80 4.00@4.90 
8.35@8.45 6.50@6.70 
7.15@7.25 6.25@6.45 


SEMOLINAS 


Durum has advanced almost as much 
as have bread wheats, %4c lb, or the 
equivalent of about 50c bbl in semolinas. 
The strength, naturally, brought in a 
little new business from those whose 
stocks were getting low. The big buyers, 
however, had their wants well covered, 
so that bookings, on the whole, were 
comparatively light. No. 2 semolina is 
firm at 4%4c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, 
standard 4%4c, special grade 4c, and No. 
3 8%c. Durum patent flour is difficult 
to move at any price. 

In the week ending April 14, nine 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 55,- 
675 bbls durum products, compared with 
52,250 in the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 17 were in operation April 17: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.'s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.'s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s C, E, F,°G and 
rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct, 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 8-14 ...... 460,800 246,449 53 
Previous week .. 460,800 259,165 56 
WORF GMO sccccce 460,800 184,755 40 
Two years ago... 529,200 173,791 33 
Three years ago. 548,700 170,498 31 
Four years ago.. 546,600 186,538 33 
Five years ago... 561,100 236,940 42 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 2,629 bbls last week, 1,158 
in the previous week, 749 a year ago, 
and 2,143 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 8-14 ...... 320,850 158,377 49 
Previous week .. 402,300 198,697 49 
Year ago ....... 440,700 217,612 49 
Two years ago... 424,890 207,463 49 
Three years ago. 433,890 185,256 43 
Four years ago.. 426,690 207,239 49 
Five years ago... 367,440 186,308 51 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -——Output—, -—Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Mch. 17 73 71,450 217,217 198,191 12,124 3,861 
Mch. 24 69 69,250 215,155 205,211 6,673 1,046 
Mch. 31 68 68,800 211,497 192,942 12,545 2,620 
April 7. 65 67,050 198,697 195,610 1,602 2,156 
April 14 51 53,475 158,377 162,128 965 979 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa from Sept. 1, 1927, to 
April 14, 1928, with comparisons, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted): 


-—Output——, -——Exports—, 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 
Minneapolis ... 8,616. 7,284 38 75 
ss. Fore 288 370 23 20 
Duluth-Sup. .. 698 590 acs ion 
Outside ....... 7,430 6,963 147 97 


Vv. A. SMOOTS HONORED 


V. A. Smoots, St. Paul, district man- 
ager for The Fleischmann Co., New 
York, was honor guest at a luncheon 
given by his office associates on April 
14, the occasion being Mr. Smoots’s fifti- 
eth birthday. Afterward, he was pre- 
sented with a set of golf clubs, in ap- 
preciation of his leadership in the north- 
western district. Mr. Smoots had just 
returned from a visit to the Winnipeg 
office, and the affair was a complete sur- 
prise to him. 


WHEAT GROWERS TO BUILD TERMINAL 


George E. Duis, Grand Forks, presi- 
dent of the North Dakota Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Association, announces the formation 
of a company, composed of directors of 
his association, to build and operate a 
terminal elevator at Grand Forks at a 
cost of approximately $1,000,000. The 
company plans to build also at Fargo, 
and to build or acquire another terminal 
at the Head of the Lakes. According 
to Mr. Duis, the object in building the 
terminal is to encourage farmers in 
North Dakota and Montana to continue 
raising high protein wheat. 

NOTES 

B. B. Sheffield, president of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Corporation, left April 
16 for the East. 

While wheat is approximately 15c bu 
more than a year ago, rye is almost 30c 
higher than then. 

Victor Elsas,'of the Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., visited the 


Minneapolis factory of the company last- 
week, 

The Sheffield Elevator Co, last week 
shipped 40,000 bus wheat via the Missis- 
sippi barge line to New Orleans, for ex- 
port. 

R. J. Schutte, Pittsburgh manager, 
and P. J. McKinney, St. Louis manager, 
of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., are in 
Minneapolis this week. 


Howard R. Manion, representing A. 
P. Traber, bolting cloth importer, New 
York, was in Minneapolis last week, leav- 
ing here for Kansas City. 


Peter Christian, of the Chase Bag Co., 
Minneapolis, will leave April 21 for New 
York to attend a meeting of the board 
of directors of the company. 


John H. Mulliken, a director of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., returned last 
week from a trip to Honolulu. He mo- 
tored home from Los Angeles. 


Robert Berkner, son of Adam Berk- 
ner, pioneer miller of Waverly, Minn., is 
traveling representative for the Weaver 
Co., mill supplies, Minneapolis. 


D. F. Chandler has moved from Chey- 
enne, Wyo., to Montevideo, Minn. He 
has bought the old Chippewa mill, and 
expects to place it in operation soon. 


M. P. Fuller, vice president of Ev- 
erett, Aughenbaugh & Co., millers, Min- 
neapolis, expects to leave late this week 
for New York and other eastern cities. 


Minneapolis flour shipments during 
March were 1,235,496 bbls, compared 
with 955,089 in the same month last 
year. Feed shipments were 85,682 tons, 
against 67,113. 


Joseph F. Regan, treasurer of the 
Regan Bros, Co., bakers, is to be mar- 
ried, April 21, to Miss Jess Marie Hein- 
rich, the ceremony to take place in the 
Basilica of St. Mary. 


W. C. Boeke, secretary and sales man- 
ager for the Cascade (Mont.) Mill & 
Elevator Co., was in Minneapolis April 
17 on his way home from a business trip 
to the South and East. 


J. Edgar Blair, Philadelphia, formerly 
a salesman in that market for the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., was in Minneap- 
olis April 16. He expects to start in the 
brokerage business for himself on May 1. 


Heavy snows made highways impass- 
able in southern Minnesota last week. 
Farmers were unable to get into town, 
and bakers at several points were caught 
with bread on hand which they had dif- 
ficulty in disposing of. 


Howard B, Cunningham, Kansas City, 
district sales manager for the Kansas 
Flour Mills Corporation, visited in Min- 
neapolis over the week end with his 
brother, William H. Cunningham, of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 


The Gross Grain Co., Oakes, N. D., is 
dismantling the 500-bbl mill there, for- 
merly operated by the Baldwin Flour 
Mills Co., and plans to convert the build- 
ing into a corn drying and seed cleaning 
house as soon as the machinery is dis- 
posed of. 


The twenty-third formal meeting of 
the Northwest Shippers’ Advisory Board 
will be held in the Lincoln Hotel, Water- 
town, S. D., April 24. Dr. C. W. Pugs- 
ley, president of the State College of 
South Dakota, and George R. Martin, 
executive vice president of the Great 
Northern Railway, will address the meet- 
ing. The various state vice chairmen and 
committees will make their spring re- 
ports. 

oe 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


A light flour trade was experienced by 
local mills last week. Sales were from 
hand to mouth. Small lots to full cars 
featured; beyond that there was no in- 
terest. Shipping orders continue fair. 

The advance in durum tends to further 
deter flour buyers from making new 
bookings. Only those who are compelled 
to buy do so, and then rather sparingly. 

Quotations, April 14, at Duluth-Supe- 
rior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1928 1927 
First patent ......... $8.05@8.40 $7.20@7.45 
Second patent ....... 7.55@7.85 6.85@7.20 


First clear, jute...... 
Second clear, jute.... 


-00@6.40 6.40@6.65 
-20@5.45 5.45@5.70 


April 18, 1928 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbis activity 

ABP Bebh. « «00:00:50 0:0 Ret 14,055 38 
PROVIOUS WOO .ccccccccsce 16,965 46 
ee Ge itwoe sc cck Seeataee 8,115 22 
FW FORTS AOS. vssicedric td 18,475 50 


NOTES 


H. F. Salyards, of the Ely-Salyards 
Co., grain commission, is home after 
spending a vacation trip of six weeks in 
the South. 

Charles F. Haley, vice president of 
A. D. Thomsen & Co., grain commission, 
has returned from a two months’ trip 
through the South and East. 


Stocks of all grain at Duluth-Superior 
increased a little more than 1,000,000 bus 
last week. Elevators contain 27,524,000, 
and there are afloat in boats 1,495,000. 


Work on the new drier being installed 
at Cargill elevator K, which was begun 
March 1, will be completed this week. 
The drier and the annex built to house 
it cost $30,000. 

F. G. Cartson. 
oo 


MONTANA 


Although flour prices are high, it is 
evident from the improved inquiry that 
the trade has awakened to the fact that 
a good opportunity to make purchases 
has been missed. Millers are confident 
that better buying soon will set in, and 
it is hoped that the purchases then made 
will be at a figure that will show them a 
better profit than they have been obtain- 
ing in recent months. 

Flour quotations, April 14, f.o.b., mill: 
fancy patent, $7.65 bbl; standard patent, 
$7.45@7.55; first clear, $6.95. 


* * 


General snow and rain over Montana 
during the past week have made seeding 
operations difficult, but it is believed that 
prospects for the spring growth, once the 
seeding has been completed, have been 
materially benefited by the weather. 

o> 
THE WAVE OF DAIRY MERGERS 

Another wave of dairy mergers is 
sweeping over the United States. Al- 
most every day brings some new report 
of the consolidation of directly compet- 
ing concerns and of those engaged in 
similar or allied lines but operating in 
different sections of the country. Ru- 
mors of further large combinations are 
constantiy finding their way into the 
press. Recently the most important con- 
solidations have been that of Kraft and 
Phenix, bringing together two cheese 
companies with combined sales of $56,- 
000,000 a year, and that of Borden and 
Merrell-Soule Co. which unites the larg- 
est manufacturer of milk powder with 
one of the leading market milk and con- 
densing companies in the United States. 

Some years ago it was predicted that 
the tendency toward consolidation would 
continue in all dairy product lines, and 
there is no immediate indication that 
the end is yet in sight. There is in such 
combinations as Phenix and Kraft an 
enormous opportunity for economy. In 
many cities two expensive distributing 
establishments can be merged into one 
more modernly equipped and better lo- 
cated, at a very definite saving, and at 
the manufacturing end larger, better 
equipped units can replace a larger num- 
ber of those of smaller size. The Mer- 
rell-Soule-Borden merger also will un- 
doubtedly permit a definite economy in 
marketing costs and greater manufac- 
turing efficiency. 

Most of the recent mergers have been 
in the market milk, concentrated milk, 
ice cream and cheese industries, and ten- 
dencies toward further centralization 
have been less marked in butter. How- 
ever, the drift is in that direction, and 
will so continue as long as the economy 
of larger operations is not offset by 
damage to the quality of the product— 
Retail Grocers’ Advocate, 


oS 

BAKES BREAD AT 92 
Nels Hoffman, 92-year-old resident of 
Mound, Minn., still bakes his own bread, 
and spreads it with jelly which he puts 
up himself, according to a story which 
appeared recently in the Minneapolis 
Journal. He lives alone in a log cabin 
which he built 45 years ago. He formerly 

lived in Copenhagen, Denmark. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Flour buyers continue to purchase only 
as they need to restock, and then in 
small quantities. Kansas City mills last 
week booked about 30 per cent on the 
average, although there were some that 
sold about capacity. Interior mills re- 
ported business slightly improved, but 
no large orders were booked. 

Few Large Sales.—Sales of any size 
are very scarce. Probably the largest 
order booked in the Kansas City market 
last week was one of 10,000 bbls. A few 
more for about 5,000 completed the 
week’s list of large sales. On the ad- 
vance in wheat prices, there was a slight 
improvement in sales, but this was tem- 
porary. 

Export Trade.—Foreign business re- 
mains dull. The advance in prices has 
cut Kansas City almost completely off 
from European markets, although a 
trickle of “brand” business still is being 
done there. Latin America is the best 
buyer, and last week ordered three or 
four lots of about 1,000 bbls in addition 
to several smaller ones from local mills. 
Clears have not followed the full rise 
of wheat, and can be bought at only 
slightly higher prices than those prevail- 
ing the previous week. Quotations, April 
14, basis bulk, Kansas City: first clear, 
$5.30@6 bbl; second clear, $4.25@4.65. 

Shipping Directions—A number of in- 
terior mills report directions much im- 
proved, due to the advance in prices, but 
this improvement was not noted in Kan- 
sas City. They continue fair here. Kan- 
sas City production last week reached 65 
per cent of capacity, a 1 per cent de- 
cline from the previous week’s output. 

Quotations.—Prices are uniformly 35@ 
45c higher, with the exception of clears 
for export. Mills selling clears to the 
domestic trade mostly are raising prices 
in proportion to their other grades. Quo- 
tations, April 14, basis cotton 98’s or 
jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short pat- 
ent, $7.70@8.65 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.20@ 
8.15; straight, $7.10@7.85; first clear, 
$5.55@6.25; second clear, $4.50@4.85. 

Production. — The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 63 representative southwest- 
ern mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison. Additional tables give the 
production and activity of principal mill- 
ing centers in the territory. 


63 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
April 8-14 ...... 321,360 182,925 57 
Previous week .. 318,960 176,778 55 
MOE GO occas 321,960 193,895 57 
Two years ago... 327,360 158,684 48 
Five-year average ........eeeeeeees 61 
Ten-year AVeETAGE 2... eercessseecs 54 
KANSAS CITY 
April 8-14 ...... 197,700 128,427 65 
Previous week .. 197,700 131,570 66 
ED. 6640066 175,500 137,768 78 
Two years ago... 151,500 100,474 66 
Five-year average .......0.eeeeeees 64 
Ten-year average ........seseeeees 62 
WICHITA 
Mees B-24 20.00. 62,400 27,596 44 
Previous week .. 62,400 30,262 48 
Year ago ....... 62,400 38,604 62 
Two years ago... 62,400 29,284 47 
ST. JOSEPH 
Se ae 47,400 24,705 52 
Previous week .. 47,400 25,961 54 
SII 6 60.54 60 47,400 34,508 72 
Two years ago... 47,400 21,598 45 
SALINA 
April 8-14 ...... 46,800 36,960 79 
Previous week .. 46,800 34,791 74 
MOGP ABO 2.000000 37,800 24,051 63 
Two years ago... 45,000 20,377 45 
ATCHISON 
April 8-14 ...... 30,900 25,052 81 
Previous week .. 30,900 21,866 70 
Year ago ....... 29,700 25,210 84 
Two years ago... 29,400 18,511 62 
OMAHA 
April 8-14 ...... 27,300 22,142 81 
Previous week .. 27,300 18,941 69 
Zear ago ....... 27,300 18,774 68 
Two years ago... 27,300 15,964 58 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 70 mills to The 


Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


APPT B2bE once cccncnecnstacreserseces6ec 39 
PUOVIOGD WOE oie ccecestciesecdeteiess 35 
WOOP OBO cicviescicanddsdscdecdedsoveccee 37 


Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 2 fair, 13 quiet, 
11 slow and 17 dull. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
10,930 bbls last week, 10,692 in the pre- 
vious week, 18,275 a year ago, and 8,523 
two years ago. 


NOTES 


Oscar L. Bauer, sales manager for the 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co., was in Iowa 
all last week. 


A. D. McKelvy, sales representative 
of the Midland Flour Milling Co., is at 
the home office now. 


Clem L. Beckenbach, sales manager 
for the Rodney Milling Co., made a short 
trip to Chicago last week. 


The central states territory is drawing 
on the Kansas City market for shorts, a 
situation not usually occurring at this 
time of year. 


J. P. Parks, millfeed broker, is in Chi- 
cago supervising the opening of a branch 
office there. G. S. Chesbro is to be 
branch manager. 


The wheat market continues to break 
records. Last week’s contribution was 
the sale of a car of No. 3 hard, testing 
over 15 per cent protein, at $1.85 bu. 


George E. Hincke, president of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., is visiting his 
home in Pinckneyville, Ill., following a 
vacation of several weeks in California. 


Asa T. Bales, sales manager for the 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, 
has resigned. He contemplates going 
into some business other than flour mill- 
ing. 

Gordon B. Wood, sales manager for 
the Midland Flour Milling Co., returned 
recently from the central and eastern 
states, where he had been for several 
weeks. 


Ben H. Hargis, son of B. L. Hargis, 
Kansas City manager of the Lamson 
Bros. Co., Chicago, has become connect- 
ed with the sales staff of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Co. 


Bakers generally are carrying smaller 
stocks than they did earlier in the sea- 
son. Those who were then stocking 
about six weeks’ supplies now are carry- 
ing three or four weeks. 


R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship 
agent, returned from a visit to the gulf 
ports last week. He reports that flour 
handling facilities are in excellent shape, 
and that there should be no weevil diffi- 
culties this year. 

C. C. Kelly, vice president of the Wil- 
liam Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, and 
Mrs. Kelly, motored to Kansas City late 
last week. They expect to remain here 
until after the meeting of the South- 
western Millers’ League. 


J. Edgar Blair, for many years con- 
nected with the sales department of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
at Philadelphia, is calling on southwest- 
ern millers arranging accounts with a 
view to entering the flour brokerage 
business in that market. He will later 
visit the Northwest on a similar mission. 


A number of traffic men from Kansas 
mills were here recently, attending the 
hearings of two rate cases before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
first concerned the attempt of the Frisco 
and Rock Island railroads to introduce 
the group or block system basis of rates, 
and the other dealt with the recently 
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published Union Pacific schedule of 
“rates on combination.” 


The industrial expert of the Chamber 
of Commerce has announced that if 
farmers in the surrounding territory will 
grow Jerusalem artichokes, there will be 
a fine opportunity for local capital to 
be invested in a conversion plant for the 
manufacture of “artichoke” sugar. This 
product is not to be used as a breakfast 
food. 


<_< 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour buyers were more active last 
week, but no large bookings were re- 
ported. Orders were generally moderate 
in size and for fairly prompt shipment, 
indicating that buyers are taking flour 
only when it is needed. Some foreign 
inquiry was received, but buyers’ ideas 
were out of line. Quotations, April 13, 
basis cotton 98’s, Kansas City: short pat- 
ent, $7.60@8.50 bbl; straight, $7.20@8; 
first clear, $6.10@6.25. 


NOTES 


T. E. Higley, assistant sales manager 
for the William Kelly Milling Co., has 
returned from a trip over Indiana terri- 
tory. 

Fred F. Burns, general manager of 
the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., has 
been called to Los Angeles by the serious 
illness of his father. 


E. A. Stolzenbach, of the Stolzenbach 
Bread Co., Lima, Ohio, has been appoint- 
ed representative of the Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co. in Indiana and Ohio. 


C. P. Hendrickson, vice president and 
one of the original incorporators of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., died at his 
home here last week. Death resulted 
from pneumonia. 


P. L. Jacobson, Oklahoma sales rep- 
resentative of the Arnold Milling Co., 
Sterling, Kansas, spent several days at 
the mill last week visiting his brother, 
A. L. Jacobson, general manager of the 
company. 

Bert H. Lang, vice president of the 
First National Bank of St. Louis, who 
is making a tour of the wheat states, 
visited local millers last week. He said 
that all the growing wheat he had seen 
in Kansas was in satisfactory condition. 

oo 


SALINA 


Flour business is improved, the in- 
crease coming mostly from domestic 
trade. The advance in prices served to 
speed up shipping directions on old con- 
tracts, and operations generally are im- 
proved. Quotations, April 12, basis Kan- 
sas City, cotton 98’s: short patent, $7.80 
@8.20 bbl; 95 per cent, $7.40@7.60; 
straight, $7.30@7.45. 


NOTES 

J. E. Blair, who recently entered the 
flour brokerage business at Philadelphia, 
called at the joffices of the Mid-Kansas 
Milling Co. last week. 

Edward Spaeth, accountant for the 
Shellabarger Mills & Elevator Co., spent 
last week in Kansas City. He is taking 
a fortnight’s vacation. 

Recent rains and snow have made a 
great improvement in growing wheat in 
central and western Kansas, and millers 
are very optimistic over the present out- 
look for 1928. 

o> 


WICHITA 


Flour prices advanced 20@30c last 
week. Business is dull and bakers and 
brokers are not interested at present 
prices. There is some improvement in 
the mixed car business. Ordering out 
on contracts slowed up, and instructions 
generally are unsatisfactory. Mills op- 
erated at 50 per cent of capacity and 
showed a tendency to restrict production. 
Quotations, April 13, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City: short patent, $8.10@8.30 
bbl; straight, $7.80; clear, $6.80. 

NOTES 

C. B. Moore, assistant sales manager 
of the Wichita Flour Mills Co., is on a 
trip to Dallas, Texas. 

C. M. Jackman, president of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., left last week on a 
business trip to Washington, D. C. 

H. Harrison, Oklahoma City branch 
manager for the Red Star Milling Co., 
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was in the Wichita office on business last 
week. 


M. M. Blackley, Albany, N. Y., rep- 
resentative for the Kansas Milling Co., 
spent part of last week in the Wichita 
offices. 


R. Ward Magill, sales manager for the 
Kansas Milling Co., accompanied by his 
family, returned last week from a six 
weeks’ vacation in California. 

J. W. Wiese, assistant manager of the 
branches of the Red Star Milling Co., 
spent last week visiting markets at 
Houston and Amarillo, Texas. 


G. M. Lowry, secretary of the Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., and president of the 
Wichita Lions’ Club, helped to entertain 
Irving L. Camp, international president 
of the Lions, on a visit here last week. 

K. P. Aitken, general manager of the 
branches of the Red Star Milling Co., 
has resigned, effective May 1, and will 
join the Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co. 
as western sales manager. Mr. Aitken 
had been with the Red Star company 
for nine years. 

oo > 


OKLAHOMA 


There has been very little change in 
the flour market except an advance in 
prices. Millers are expecting business 
to pick up, as a result of the stronger 
wheat market. There were virtually no 
exports last week, one mill reporting 
small sales to Holland. Bakers and job- 
bers are buying just enough to fill im- 
mediate needs. Prices, April 12: hard 
wheat short patent, $8 bbl; soft wheat 
short patent, $8.20; standard patent, 
$7.60. 

NOTES 


Harry Landa, of the Landa Milling 
Co., New Braunfels, Texas, is building a 
handsome Italian residence in San An- 
tonio. 

Judge L. Gough, of Amarillo, presi- 
dent of the Texas Wheat Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, discussed the agricultural situa- 
tion before the Dallas Cotton Exchange 
recently. 


J. L. Beveridge, head of J. L. Bev- 
eridge & Co., steamship agents, has been 
elected chairman of the maritime com- 
mittee of the Galveston Board of Trade. 
He succeeds the late Thomas H. Phillips. 

Preliminary work on the Pillsbury 
flour mill at Enid, Okla., has be . 
Max A. Lehman, general superintendent 
of the company, and his son, Paige Leh- 
man, have arrived in Enid to direct 
operations. 

oye] 


ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 


WORTH 


Mills generally complain of light book- 
ings. Last week’s sales ran from 10 to 
30 per cent of capacity. There were 
some inquiries from larger buyers, but 
bids were out of line, being mostly at a 
figure that would have been acceptable 
to mills before the recent advance in 
wheat prices. 

Mills are operating at about 50 to 75 
per cent of capacity, with an occasional 
one maintaining full-time run. Export 
business still is limited to an infrequent 
lot of clear. 

NOTES 


E. D. Lysle, president of the J. C. 
Lysle Milling Co., and Mrs. Lysle, are 
spending 10 days at Excelsior Springs, 
Mo. 

This territory is in excellent condi- 
tion so far as the local wheat crop is 
concerned, on account of recent heavy 
rains. 

ooS 


NEBRASKA 


Flour in the Omaha territory was dull 
last week. Very little new business de- 
veloped. Shipping directions on old con- 
tracts were fairly good. Mills had diffi- 
culty in getting enough good protein 
wheat to meet their requirements, and 
continued to pay high premiums for 
choice offerings. 

NOTES 

The Minnechaduza Mill, Valentine, 
Neb., has been closed. 

A. R. Kinney, president of the Ne- 
braska Consolidated Mills Co., who re- 
cently underwent an operation for ap- 
pendicitis, is again in his office. 
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TOLEDO 


Attention is focused on the outlook for 
the next crop, and its influence is un- 
questionably the dominant factor in the 
milling business at this time. Although 
the weather has been freakish, with cold 
days checking growth, the season is now 
far enough advanced to give a more 
accurate indication of the condition of 
wheat fields. Unfortunately, instead of 
the hoped for improvement, it is now 
getting clearer all the time that the dam- 
age and abandonment of acreage may be 
as bad as has been reported. Even the 
most hopeful and conservative are now 
admitting the wide extent and serious- 
ness of the impairment of the soft win- 
ter wheat crop. 

Red Wheat’s Scarcity.—The effect of 
the condition was reflected in sensational 
advances in red wheat last week. The 
premium on No, 2 red at Toledo moved 
up to 3lc over May, and one car was 
sold to go to an eastern miller at 40c 
over. In Detroit $1.86 was paid for No. 
2 red when the market was $1.81, and 
flour was sold on the basis of the higher 
price. There is no telling what price 
would have to be paid to get hold of any 
quantity of this wheat; it probably could 
not be had. 

This has naturally had a paralyzing 
effect on the sale of soft wheat flour. 
Stagnation results, It certainly is a dan- 
gerous proposition for a miller to sell 
flour unless he has the wheat to cover 
it, and the quantity of free wheat any 
miller has is now probably very limited, 
and the chances are that he has been 
made to realize the value of it. On the 
other hand, the advance has been so 
rapid and substantial that the general 
buyers are dismayed by it, and, in many 
cases, no doubt are trying to get along 
without buying. One now hears $2 more 
or less confidently predicted as the price 
soft red wheat may reach. 

Buyers May Be Forced In.—An inter- 
esting phase uncovered last week, not 
sufficiently developed to speak confident- 
ly of it, was evidence suggesting that the 
larger buyers of soft wheat flour were 
not in quite so comfortable a_ position 
as has been intimated in regard to their 
flour bookings and supplies. It seems 
that they are in need of flour to carry 
them to the new crop, and have now 
awakened to the real situation. Price is 
no longer such a factor with them, but 
they want flour and seem to realize that 
they must pay for it—if they are to get 
pure, unadulterated soft winters. 

Very Tight Situation—Millers are less 
and less disposed to shade prices in or- 
der to make sales. So far their wheat 
has been making them money every day 
they held it, if they had any. Flour 
prices are mounting and are now ap- 
proaching the $9 mark; only a short time 
ago they reached $8, and the end is not 
yet. The situation is getting tighter and 
tighter every day. There still are three 
months to go before new wheat will be 
available for grinding. If it is impos- 
sible to get wheat or to sell flour, it is 
a nice problem what may happen to op- 
eration of the mills and their overhead. 
It looks as if a tentative prophecy made 
in this department some months ago 
might come. true,—that toward the end 
of the crop the mills that had the wheat 
would do the business. 

Government Report’s Effect—The 
government report issued last week was 
even more bullish than the previous pri- 
vate estimates. This report gave no 
figures for the total crop, but the condi- 
tion of 68.8 was 17.2 points less than 
Dec. 1 and 5.1 below the average of 
private estimates of condition, 73.9. 
Hence, revision downward of these esti- 
mates of the soft wheat crop by states 
may be in order, and is now taking place. 
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Therefore a table printed on this page 
giving these private estimates of the con- 
dition of the crop by states, with the 


condition of the crop indicated in the - 


government report, may be found inter- 
esting. Figures for 1912, the crop fail- 
ure year, are given for purposes of com- 
parison. 

One has to go back to 1912 to find a 
comparable condition. Estimates of Ohio 
and Indiana are now made as low as 
10,000,000 bus, and not to exceed 15,000,- 
000. Michigan seems to have come 
through considerably better. One effect 
of the short crop may be the elimination 
of the competition of small mills, which 
have been gradually decreasing in num- 
ber since the war. 

Flour Price.—Soft winter wheat stand- 
ard patent flour was quoted, April 13, at 
$8.50@8.75 bbl, and local springs at 
$7.90, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo, or mill. 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 8-14 ...... 132,150 74,933 56 

Previous week .. 129,000 79,545 61 

Year G60 ...ceee 47,160 31,874 67 

Two years ago... 72,900 33,932 47 

Three years ago. 97,260 43,253 44 
NOTES 


W. D. Holloway, manager of the 
Elyria (Ohio) Milling & Power Co., was 
on ’change on April 13. 

The annual meeting of the Ohio Mill- 
ers’ State Association will be held at the 
Chittenden Hotel, Columbus, April 18-19. 


Fred N. Burrall, of the Willis Norton 
Co., Topeka, Kansas, making his head- 
quarters at Buffalo, was in Detroit last 
week. 


Fred Mayer, of J. F. Zahm & Co., 
grain, and president of the Toledo Prod- 
uce Exchange, has gone to French Lick, 
Ind., for 10 days, where he will be joined 
by Cyrus S. Coup, of the Northwestern 
Elevator & Mill Co. 


The Cincinnati Flour Club held its 
regular meeting on April 13 at the Elks’ 
Club. Robert H. B. Whitefoot, presi- 
dent of the Ohio Bakers’ Association, 
addressed the meeting. Theodore Felss, 
Sr., who has just returned from an ex- 
tended Pacific Coast trip, was present. 


David Anderson, of the National Mill- 
ing Co., on the occasion of transfer of 
his membership in the Toledo Produce 
Exchange recently to another party, was 
elected an honorary member of the ex- 
change, being the third incumbent to 
enjoy that distinction since its founda- 
tion. 


C. B. MacLeod, sales manager for the 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, will be 
married on April 18 and will be absent 
about a month on a honeymoon trip. He 
will drive to White Sulphur Springs, 
then through the Shenandoah Valley to 


Washington and New York, up the Hud- 


son River Valley and back home. 


Cyrus S. Coup, vice president and 
general manager of the Northwestern 
Elevator & Mill Co., writes that in a 
drive from Toledo to St. Louis, 490 miles, 
he inspected 442 fields of wheat, of which 
he found 127, or 29 per cent, good, 133, 
or 30 per cent, fair, 145, or 33 per cent, 
poor, and 37, or 8 per cent, abandoned. 
He comments on the situation by saying 
that it will necessitate good weather to 
make the fair fields produce a moderate 
crop, and that it will require excellent 
weather for the poor fields to produce 
anything worth while. 


oo 


NASHVILLE 


While demand for flour from the 
Southeast was fairly well sustained last 
week, there was less business by the 
mills. New bookings did not average 
more than one third of the capacity of 
mills. Specifications on old contracts 
continued satisfactory. With prices 
showing an upward trend, mills have ex- 
perienced no difficulty for some time as 
regards shipping instructions. 

Southeastern millers will go through 
the first quarter of 1928 with a satisfac- 
tory showing. While output has not 
been quite as large as for the same pe- 
riod in 1927, conditions have been good. 
Specifications on contracts have remained 
active since January. After prices be- 
gan advancing, buyers reduced their 
purchases, and have continued on a 
hand-to-mouth policy. Stocks are not 
large, and prospects are favorable for 
fair trading to the close of the old crop 
season. 

Flour was somewhat unsettled at the 
close of the week, on account of the 
rapid changes in cash wheat. All prices 
were sharply advanced. Quotations, 
April 14: best soft winter wheat short 
patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $9.75@10.25 bbl; standard pat- 
ent, $8.50@9; straights, $8.25@8.50; first 
clears, $6.75@7.25. 

Minnesota and western flours continue 
in fair demand, though buyers are taking 
only moderate quantities. Quotations, 
April 14: spring wheat first patent, 98-Ib 
cottons, delivered at Nashville, $8.50@9 
bbl; standard patent, 40@50c less; hard 
winter wheat short patent, $8@8.50; 
straights, 50@60c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
April 8-14 ...... 154,320 91,197 59 
Previous week .. 145,020 93,971 64.7 
Year a@0 ...... 159,720 100,640 63 
Two years ago... 150,420 80,034 53.2 


81,996 52.2 
JouHn Lerrer. 
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EVANSVILLE 


As a result of the recent rapid rise in 
wheat, flour orders remain restricted. 
Quotations, April 13, f.o.b., Evansville, 
98-lb sacks, carload lots: soft winter 
wheat best patent $9.50 bbl, first patent 
$9, straights $8.50; Kansas hard, $8.50; 
first clears, in jutes, $7.50; second clears, 


$7. 


Three years ago. 157,020 


NOTES - 

Edgar A. Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
Inc., is in Florida making preparations 
for the return to Evansville of his fam- 
ily, which has been wintering in the South. 


George L. Stephens, 53, traffic man- 


Soft Wheat Crop Estimates 


A table giving private estimates of condition and production of soft winter wheat 
during recent years. In parentheses is given the government figure of condition. 


--Condition April 1— 





1928 1927 

one dt os MUELREREL ER URE Cee 80 (76) 
SOE. DOGO hic Kev edsdsevaewe 80 (83) 
TT ee ee Cee ee 79 (72) 
CD. n.bs £5 660A 6 oe ce TORR OKC RDeCS 45 (32) 
PSCC ee Te K EOE LE 49 (29) 
SED: adios Kn neleweey G40 ves o5e 49 (37) 
DL csaeke en veksed nee saver 78 (74) 
te ee -+. 85 (73) 
BPUIOND -occ0 6c svc ca swuse --. 80 (87) 
| yg, PRP RP ETE ETT +. 78 (80) 
0 Pee ew re rs ee ee 70 (62) 
pee re rere 65 (59) 
a rere 68 (72) 
ne i ee ge LER TEE OR EELS 75 (68) 
GOOTHIA © oo cccsegeccescceccccces 60 (65) 
0 PP ree ee 36 (34) 
OME. «ob uNsencaesescseseaads 50 (53) 
Alabama ........ LOCPeeege crease 75 (70) 
Ree ee eee 80 (80) 
East of Mississippi River....... 58 


——————-(000’s omitted) 
Production estimate, bus 


10-year Average 
av’ge 1928 1927 1922-26 1912 
87 5,550 6,069 6,626 5,000 
87 1,060 1,380 1,303 1,000 
87 19,200 20,165 22,165 22,000 
79 16,350 28,980 35,156 10,000 
81 16,450 27,621 30,310 10,000 
84 24,500 30,956 45,068 10,000 
84 14,450 19,156 16,615 7,000 
86 1,350 1,716 1,436 2,000 
88 1,460 1,862 1,880 2,000 
85 8,500 9,188 10,262 9,000 
87 6,450 8,381 10,049 8,000 
84 1,250 1,796 2,249 3,000 
90 3,300 5,168 5,435 5,000 
84 670 880 1,036 1,000 
84 550 1,150 1,316 1,000 
84 1,200 3,059 5,043 7,000 
85 2,700 3,696 4,953 7,000 
83 70 74 120 eee 
85 80 102 68 ves 
84 125,140 171,399 201,636 110,000 
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ager of Igleheart Bros., Inc., died on 

April 13 from a heart attack. He had 

been with the Igleheart company for 

eight years. C. M. Lunpry. 
oo 


ATLANTA 


The increase in wheat prices last week 
advanced flour to the highest level in 
months, quotations averaging 40c bbl 
above the previous week, causing a de- 
cline in demand, with sales by brokers 
and mill representatives considerably less 
than at this time last year. In spite 
of the extreme lowness of bakers’ and 
jobbers’ stocks, the outlook promises lit- 
tle or no improvement with prices at the 
present levels, and the trade here does 
not look for much activity during the 
remainder of this crop. Few orders were 
reported beyond 30-day needs. 

Soft wheat mills are operating on a 
fair basis, though output has declined a 
little since April 1, production averaging 
about 35 to 40 per cent below capacity, 
which is slightly better than at this time 
last year and about the same as two 
years ago. 

Specifications on old contracts were 
fairly good last week, and movement of 
flour more active than had been ex- 
pected. 

From mid-March to mid-April hard 
wheat flour averaged an advance of 
about 70c bbl, soft winter wheat flour 
50c, and spring wheat flour more than 
$1. Quotations, April 14, f.o.b., Atlanta, 
basis 98-lb cottons: hard winter short 
patent $8.65@8.90 bbl, standard patent 
$8.15@8.40, straight patent $8@8.15; soft 
winter short patent $9.90@10.15, stand- 
ard patent $8.65@8.80, straight patent 
$8.50@8.65, fancy clears, $8.10@8.40, sec- 
ond clears $7.50@7.75; spring wheat 
short patent $8.65@8.90, standard patent 
$8.15@8.40, straight patent $7.95@8.10; 
Utah, Idaho, Oregon and Washington 
soft white wheat flour, $8.40@8.90. 


NOTES 


W. L. Sparks, vice president of the 
Sparks Milling Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 
is spending the last half of April calling 
on the trade in the Southeast with W. F. 
Birdsong, Atlanta, who represents the 
company in this territory. 

The Georgia Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, of which several mills are active 
members, will not hold its customary an- 
nual meeting this year, it is announced 
by J. P. McGrath, Atlanta, executive 
secretary. Election of officers for the 
coming year will be by means of a mail 
ballot. 


The Lillie Mill Co., Franklin, Tenn., 
operating a plant with about 600 bbls 
capacity, will discontinue operations for 
several weeks, during which time a unit 
will be installed for the operation of the 
mill by electricity. C. H. Corn, head of 
the company, said production would be- 
gin again late this spring. 

The Attala Milling & Produce Co. has 
been organized and incorporated at 
Kosciusko, Miss., by J. Niles Boyd, 
Memphis, Tenn., and J. O. Ashworth, 
and will construct a mill at Kosciusko 
for the manufacture of mixed feeds, and 
also a cold storage plant. Investment 
of over $75,000 is contemplated. 


According to information received 
from the Elberton, Ga., Chamber of 
Commerce, George Norman, of that 
place, has acquired a site on Beaverdam 
Creek, Elberton, where he plans the 
construction of a flour mill to have an 
initial daily capacity of about 25 bbls. 
It is expected to be in operation early 
in the coming summer. 


W. H. Crawford, president of W. H. 
Crawford & Co., Columbus, Ga., mixed 
feed manufacturers, while here with F. 
Y. Johnson, broker, last week, stated 
that, in spite of high prices causing less 
demand for feed, his mill was producing 
but little less than capacity, and that 
the spring and summer outlook seemed 
good all over that section. 


oo > 


NORFOLK 


The sharp advances during the last 


few days surprised the flour trade, and 
there is little activity except in purchases 
for immediate needs. Quotations, April 
13: northwestern spring patents $8.75@ 
9.20 bbl, second patents $8.30@8.50; 
Kansas patents $8.40@8.65, second pat- 
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ents $8.20@8.30; winter patents $8@8.25, 
second patents $7.75@8; Virginia and 
Maryland straights, $7.75@8. 
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INDIANAPOLIS 


With the advent of the growing sea- 
son, millers are not very sanguine con- 
cerning the prospect for wheat this year. 
As a result, they are buying a little more 
heavily of the old crop and are watching 
prices very closely. However, many be- 
lieve that when the final cold wave has 
passed, it will be found that much of the 
wheat thought dead is still alive. 

Production at the mills continues rath- 
er steady. There is no attempt to build 
up stocks, but if millers deem it neces- 
sary they will hold prices very firmly. 
The soft wheat miller appears to be in a 
bad predicament. 

Demand for flour decreased last week. 
Prices are firmly held and buyers de- 
clare they are too high. Orders placed 
called for immediate shipment; shipping 
instructions are good. 

Soft wheat flour prices showed little 
change. Prices are firm, and buying is 
limited. Stocks are low, and so are 
bookings. 

As regards hard wheat flour, buyers 
and sellers seem to be even further 
apart. Shipping instructions generally 
are reported satisfactory. 

Some export trade is reported, most of 
it coming from South America. In- 
quiries are being received from Europe, 
but prices seem to be too high to admit 
of sales. 

Quotations, 140-lb jutes, Indianapolis, 
April 14: soft winter short patent $7.50 
@8 bbl, straight $6.50@7, first clear 
$5.75@6.25; hard winter short patent $7 
@7.50, straight $6.25@6.75, first clear 
$5.25@5.75; spring first patent $7@7.50, 
standard patent $6.50@7, first clear $5.75 
@6.25. 

oS 


PLANS FOR BAKERY SALES 
PROMOTION GROUP MEETING 


One of the features of the second an- 
nual meeting of the Bakery Sales Promo- 
tion Association, at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, April 30-May 2, will be an ad- 
dress by Murray K. Guthrie, of the Har- 
rison-Guthrie Agency, Minneapolis. This 
will be in the nature of a detailed report 
of the bread survey conducted by the 
Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, and 
the information obtained therefrom. 

Another feature, according to Claude 
A. Bascombe, secretary, will be the in- 
troduction of the bakery score sheet, 
plants to be rated according to produc- 
tion, organization, distribution and ad- 
vertising. 

At this meeting, committees made up 
of experienced sales managers will an- 
swer questions on sales sent in by bak- 
ers. The questions will also be discussed 
and answered from the floor. Bakers 
should send their questions to Mr. Bas- 
combe, 1135 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago. 

ead 
LEAVES FOR GREAT BRITAIN 

Andrew Taylor, until recently of the 
Glasgow firm of flour importers, D. T. 
Russell & Baird, Ltd., plans to sail for 
London in the Tuscania, arriving in Eng- 
land at the end of April. He has been 
in southern California for some time, lat- 
er having called at a number of milling 
centers with a view to making connec- 
tions for a flour importing agency which 
he expects to establish on his arrival 
home. 

Mr. Taylor started in the flour trade 
at the age of 15, and although he now is 
only 45, he can boast 30 years’ service 
therein. 


oo SD 

THE RYE SITUATION 
Blodgett’s Rye Review for April 12 
Says: “Seldom has so much potential 
Strength been displayed as is now evi- 
denced in rye. Compared with last year, 
the available on March 1 was 62 per 
cent; growing crop, 71 per cent; current 
visible, 88 per cent. Two thirds of this 
“visible” is held at Duluth—a large part 
presumably already sold for export and 
how awaiting the opening of navigation. 
Open trades in Chicago on March 31 to- 
taled over 8,000,000 bus, with less than 
700,000 in store there. In Germany, 
tye commands higher prices than wheat.” 
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ST. LOUIS 


Flour business last week was largely 
dominated by the strong wheat market, 
which seemed to keep buyers guessing. 
Prices were kept well in line with the 
advance in wheat, and quotations were 
held firmly at higher levels. At the 
start of the advance some buyers came 
into the market, but not to the extent 
that had been expected by mills. How- 
ever, the advance at the end of the week 
checked business materially, as even buy- 
ers who were considering making pur- 
chases at this time had allowed the mar- 
ket to get away from them. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—The premiums ex- 
isting on soft wheat, which are reflected 
in the prices prevailing for flour, show 
no signs of lessening. No. 2 red winter 
wheat sold in St. Louis on April 14 at 
$1.97 bu. This and other reasons serve 
to keep buyers of soft wheat flour op- 
erating on a current basis, and little 
change was reported by mills doing 
business with this class of trade last 
week. Stocks are low, and comparative- 
ly little flour has been booked for ad- 
vance shipment. 

Hard Wheat Flour—tThe sharp ad- 
vance in flour prices is evidently viewed 
with some fear by buyers of hard wheat 
flour, and new business was light last 
week, particularly toward the close. 
Shipping instructions, however, were 
good, and the present price levels are an 
incentive to buyers to take out old book- 
ings. 

Exports—No change occurred in the 
export situation last week. Exporters 
and European importers are apart on 
their price ideas, and only occasional 
sales are consummated. Soft wheat 
clears continue to move in small volume 
to Latin America for current needs. 

Flour Prices —Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, April 14: soft winter short 
patent $8@8.50 bbl, straight $7@7.50, 
first clear $6@6.25; hard winter short 
patent $7.25@7.75, straight $6.60@7, first 
clear $5.50@6.25; spring first patent 
$7.40@7.90, standard patent $7@7.50, 
first clear $6.10@6.60. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

6 Serer ee 33,200 55 
Previous week ........... 32,600 54 
BED 4 occ crcacance cake 25,800 43 
BWO PORTS ABO oo ccvetsenc 20,700 31 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

co SS) eee eer a ee 39,700 46 
PERTIOND WOOK. 26 5000s c esses 41,700 48 
Te BO coc ecs seecuacuces 45,900 63 
PWS FORTS AGO ..ccccsvcvs 36,400 42 


NOTES 


The American Corn Millers’ Federa- 
tion held a meeting in St. Louis on 
April 14, 

A. G. Bemmels, of the Baldwin Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, called on this 
office last week. 

J. H. Leader, of the Louisville office 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., was in St. 
Louis last week. 

C. B. Stout, president of the Dixie- 
Portland Flour Co., Memphis, Tenn., 
was on ’change last week. 

C. F. Vandenburgh, sales manager for 
the Plant Flour Mills Co., has returned 
from a business trip in the central states. 

Harvey B. Smith, of the Minneapolis 
office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
visited the firm’s local branch last week. 


Harris McGavock, St. Louis manager 
for the Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, 








has returned from a trip in the South- 
west. 

Frank Murphy, Minneapolis, in charge 
of the Washburn Crosby Co.’s hotel and 
restaurant business, was in St. Louis re- 
cently. 

George F. Phillips, secretary and sales 
manager of the H. C. Cole Milling Co., 
Chester, Ill., is in the South on a busi- 
ness trip. 

E. P. Mitchell, Kansas City manager 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., spent a 
day at the company’s office in St. Louis 
last week. 

Dr. W. H. Strowd, Nashville, Tenn., 

secretary of the National Soft Wheat 
Millers’ Association, visited St. Louis 
last week. 
, P. Val Kolb, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Provident Chemical 
Works, returned last week from a busi- 
ness trip in the East. 

Gordon B. Wood, sales manager for 
the Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City, stopped in St. Louis last week on 
his way back from a business trip in the 
East. 

C. C. Wilkins, manager of the Fort 
Worth, Texas, office of the Uhlmann 
Grain Co., visited his brother, Morris A. 
Wilkins, general manager of the Plant 
Flour Mills Co., last week. 

oo SS 


MEMPHIS 


Strength in wheat has brought sharp 
advances in flour quotations and some 
improvement in business, but new or- 
ders are not plentiful. They came chief- 
ly from distributors and consumers 
whose stocks are very low. No trouble 
is anticipated as to purchases being tak- 
en out, but shipping instructions are re- 
ceived only for current needs. 

Quotations generally are 25@50c high- 
er, but expressions indicate fear that the 
advance has been too rapid to be safe. 
Most contracts will be exhausted in a 
few weeks, and buyers are expected to 
buy cautiously until the new crop is 
available. Soft winter prices are firmer 
than others. 

Flour quotations, basis 98’s, f.o.b., car 
lots, Memphis, April 14: spring wheat 
short patent $8.75@8.95 bbl, standard 
patent $8.25@8.80; hard winter short 
patent $8.25@8.75, standard patent $7.50 
@8.10; soft winter short patent $9@ 
9.75, standard patent $8@8.50; western 
soft patent $8.25@8.60, semihard patent 
$7.60, blended 95 per cent patent $8@ 
8.25. 

NOTES 

J. F. Enns, president of the Enns 
Milling Co., Inman, Kansas, was a re- 
cent caller at the office of the Dixie- 
Portland Flour Co. 


S. E, Rison, for many years engaged 
in the local grain and feed trade, is 
manager of a branch of Fenner & Beane, 
private wire commission brokers, being 
opened off the floor of the Memphis 
Merchants’ Exchange. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 
oS 


NEW ORLEANS 


Bakers displayed little interest in flour 
offerings last week. Consumption is be- 
lieved to be normal, and stocks are un- 
doubtedly low, but buyers are taking 
hold only in comparatively small lots and 
for immediate shipment. Although soft 
wheat flour was firmer, buyers refused 
to become interested. Cracker bakers 
and other outlets for this type of flour 
held off, except for pressing needs. The 
situation was little improved among buy- 
ers of other types. Macaroni manufac- 
turers were in the market on a little 
more liberal scale for semolina, and some 
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mills were taking concessions under the 
ordinary asking prices. 

Europe showed little or no interest. 
Local exporters believe there will be no 
change in conditions as long as Canadian, 
Argentine and Australian prices are un- 
der American quotations. Although 
shipments to Europe last week reached 
33,512 bags, it is said that most of this 
total originated at interior mills, which 
were anxious to keep their brands “alive” 
at this time rather than to drop out be- 
cause of price reasons and later be 
forced to build up their brands again. 

Flour prices, April 12: 


a—Winter 





Spring Hard Soft 
Short patent ..... $8.40 $7.40 $8.90 
95 per cent ....... 8.05 7.10 8.50 
100 per cent ...... 7.80 6.85 8.00 
GUE sinnedesavecses 7.60 6.65 7.75 
First clear ....... eee 6.30 6.35 
Second clear ..... esas 5.70 5.50 


Semolina, 4%c Ib. 

A total of 15,826 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the seven days 
ended April 12, according to figures sup- 
plied by four of the leading steamship 
lines that serve Latin America, as fol- 
lows: 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: to Cienfuegos, 620 
bags; Bluefields, 500; Puerto Cortez, 730. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 600; Vera Cruz, 500; Panama City, 
250. 

Munson Line: Havana, 2,525; Pro- 
greso, 550; Nuevitas, 325; Sagua la 
Grande, 306; Caibarien, 367. 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 750; Guate- 
mala City, 1,217; Puerto Barrios, 400; 
Buenaventura, 300; San Jose, 4,345 ; Cris- 
tobal, 550; La Guayra, 300; Carupano, 
120; Santiago, 125; Antilla, 50; Manza- 
nillo, 25; Belize, 188; Stann Creek, 113; 
Cozumel, 70. 

Reports from southwestern Louisiana 
indicate a continuation of fair activity in 
rice sales to interior buyers, and export 
accumulations at the gulf ports. Busi- 
ness in the local market improved, and 
the export call was better. The follow- 
ing figures were posted on April 12: 

Rough Clean 


Receipts— sacks pockets 
Season to April 12 ........ 500,085 1,082,273 
Same period, 1927 ........ 658,503 1,077,427 

Sales— 

Season to April 12 ........ 39,321 289,824 
Same period, 1927 ........ 76,359 416,632 


Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended April 12: 


Destination— Destination— 


Amsterdam ....8,424 Manzanillo ..... 272 
[le 50 Maracaibo .....3,620 
OC 188 Nicuesa ........ 50 
Bluefields ...... 466 Nuevitas ...... 325 
BPE. oe ccccces 575 Panama City .. 250 
Buenaventura .. 30 Port au Prince.. 606 
Caibarien ...... 367 Progreso ....... 550 
Cape Haitien .. 56 Puerto Barrios. .1,944 
COPGROMO «05:00 120 Puerto Cortez... 441 
CREED ocscesovss 30 Puerto Plata.... 82 
Cienfuegos ..... 462 Rotterdam ....20,513 
COGUGMIGL ..ccecs 70 Sagua la Grande 306 
pe) ee 660 San Jose ...... 4,345 
Guatemala City.1,217 Santiago ....... 1,324 
Hamburg ...... 4,000 Stann Creek ... 113 
SO, 6¥s caews 5,609 Tampico ....... 75 
La Guayra ..... 500 Vera Cruz ..... 750 
NOTES 


W. C. Peak, of the Service Caster & 
Truck Co., Kansas City, specialist in 
bakers’ trucks, stopped in New Orleans 
last week.on his way to Cuba. 

The New Orleans Flour Club held its 
regular monthly meeting last week. 
Plans were discussed for inviting the 
Southern Bakers’ Association to hold its 
next annual convention in this city. 

John Ferry, of J. S. Waterman & Co., 
who was injured several weeks ago in 
an automobile accident near Baton 
Rouge, has recovered, and is in Florida 
to rest for three weeks before resuming 
his duties. 

R. A. Sutrivan. 
oo SD 
DEATH OF FRANK H. TYLER 

Frank H. Tyler, veteran Boston flour, 
grain and hay dealer, died suddenly on 
April 6. He was born in Gorham, Maine, 
Dec. 5, 1867, and entered the grain and 
hay business when a young man. 

oo 

C. B. Rader, executive secretary of 
the Wichita Board of Trade for the last 
two or three years, has resigned, effective 
June 1, and will go to St. Louis as sec- 
retary of the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
change. His successor has not been 
chosen. Mr. Rader, accompanied by J. 
J. Mann, secretary of the Southern Kan- 
sas Millers’ Club, left for Kansas City 
late last week to attend a freight rate 
hearing. 
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ADVISE AGAINST USE 
OF IMPORTED FLOUR 


Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society 
Urges Public to Use Co-operatively 
Produced Flour 


Guascow, ScoTttann.—At the exhibition 
of produce from the factories and mills 
of the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, held in Kelvin Hall, Glasgow, 
during the last few weeks, there has 
been much pamphleteering urging con- 
sumers to buy “co-operative” goods. In 
the case of most departments the exhor- 
tations have been to buy co-operative 
products in preference to those made by 
private firms. But in the case of flour 
and oatmeal the appeal is not co-opera- 
tive versus private trade, but is rather 
home flour versus imported flour. This 
issue may be regarded as complimentary 
to imported flour, for however much the 
pamphlets may try to decry the import- 
ed article, it is clear that the manage- 
ment of the co-operative mills fear the 
imports more than they fear competition 
from flour mills at home. 

Scotland, of course, makes about 50 
per cent of its bread from imported 
flour, and it is clear that co-operative 
shop managers are buying the imported 
article. After describing the efficiency 
of the society’s mills at Edinburgh, 
Leith and Glasgow, which represent the 
largest production of home milled flour 
in Scotland, the pamphlet states: “From 
Oct. 1 until Dec. 31, 1917, a period of 
13 weeks, Chancelot Mills in Edinburgh 
worked continuously producing flour 
every minute of the day and night. 
This, we believe, is the longest nonstop 
run on record for any mill in any coun- 
try in the world.” 

Then follows the open attack on im- 
ported flour: 


“WHAT AMERICAN WORKINGMEN DEMAND” 


“C, E. Oliver, of the U. S. A.,—cham- 
pion advocate of American flour,—says: 
‘In America the workingman asks for 
the highest grade of flour that is made; 
and evidently he gets it. Should the Scot- 
tish workingman be content with less? 
Further, the same authority, referring 
to top grade American flour, says: ‘This 
grade is not generally shipped over to 
Britain, for the reason that the demand 
is so great [in America] that there is 
none left to export.’ Are co-operators 
content to accept what is not good 
enough for the American, and content to 
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consume low grade imported flour when 
top grade can be had from their own 
mills? America protects her milling in- 
dustry by an import tax on flour. We 
don’t ask for protection, but we ask you 
to support home industry. 

“A well-known authority estimates that 
a 5,000-ton cargo of wheat brought into 
Cork leads to an expenditure in wages 
of £11,850, taking into account all opera- 
tions from the time the wheat is taken 
out of the vessel’s hold till the flour goes 
into the sack. On the other hand, an 
equivalent quantity of foreign flour— 
namely, 3,500 tons—involves an estimat- 
ed expenditure, in wages, of only £788. 
So far as we are aware, these figures 
have never been challenged. In other 
words every 5,000 tons of wheat import- 
ed instead of flour creates one week’s 
employment for over 3,000 British work- 
ers at 70s per week. Think it over! If 
you do so, we are satisfied that you will 
see it to be the duty of every co-operator 
to support home industry by patronizing 
its own mills.” 

oS 
GERMAN MILLERS’ PROTEST 

Hamsvurc, Germany.— According to 
the Berliner Bérsen Courrier, the commit- 
tee of the German Millers’ League has 
sent a memorandum to the German food 
minister in which it is stated that the 
league appreciates the measures taken 
by the German government to give re- 
lief to agricultural associations. The 
league argues, however, that the German 
milling industry has also to carry on a 
severe struggle for a living, and is of 
opinion that the financial help granted 
to the agricultural associations should 
not be used in a way which might prove 
detrimental to the interests of the mill- 
ing industry. 

The league accordingly has requested 
the food minister to take such measures 
as will prevent the agricultural associa- 
tions using state money for the erection 
and operation of mills or for the exten- 
sion of existing co-operative mills, and 
the purchase of foreign flour and other 
foodstuffs. 

oo DS 
IRISH WARNED AGAINST TARIFFS 


Dvusiin, IrneEtanp.—M. R. Heffernan, 
parliamentary secretary to the Irish min- 
ister for posts and telegraphs, speaking 
in the south of Ireland to the Tipperary 
Farmers’ Union, said that in his opinion 
the country had now reached the bottom 
of the pit of depression, and was on the 
upgrade. Prices of live stock showed an 
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Czechoslovak Market for American Flour Declining 


Wasuineoton, D. C. 

LEADING importer of grain and 

flour in Czechoslovakia reports that 

Canadian flour has steadily been 
displacing American flour in that mar- 
ket since 1922, according to an American 
consular report. Due to the frequency 
of indirect shipments via Hamburg, Ant- 
werp and Amsterdam, trade figures fail 
to trace this movement. In the case of 
the importer quoted, however, Canadian 
flour represented 95 and American flour 
only 5 per cent out of 30,000 tons (338,- 
000 bbls) imported from June, 1926, to 
January, 1927. This is a reversal of the 
situation which prevailed in 1920, when 
the United States dominated this market 
and Canadian flour was practically un- 
known. It is said that the advantage 
gained by the Canadian mills has been 
accomplished largely by the better ex- 
port technic developed by them. Re- 
cently Canadian exporters have been 
maintaining spot stocks, not only at cen- 


ters of distribution such as Hamburg, 
but also, in smaller volume, at interior 
points. The domestic importer is conse- 
quently less exposed, when purchasing 
Canadian flour, to the danger of market 
fluctuation incurred when purchasing 
American flour, while the Canadian ex- 
porter, dealing in larger volume and 
close to a source market, is able to hedge 
his own risk while protecting his cus- 
tomer, It is the opinion of the importer 
quoted that American flour could regain 
a large part of the lost market if equal 
facilities with Canadian competitors were 
accorded the importer. 

Czechoslovak foreign trade statistics 
show a total of 1,969,000 bbls wheat 
flour imported in 1927, of which 56,000 
came direct from the United States and 
180,000 from Canada. The indirect ship- 
ments (via Hamburg) amounted to 765,- 
000 bbls, about 80 per cent .of Canadian 
origin and the balance from the United 
States. 
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appreciable improvement, butter was 
making a better financial return, and a 
better price was being obtained for bar- 
ley, oats, and potatoes, so that the fu- 
ture was brighter. 

He warned the farmers against the 
bait of protective tariffs held out to 
them, for if farmers took it they would 
find themselves landed high and dry on 
the bank of progressive costs. 

oc > 
IMPORTER RE-ELECTED TO PORT BODY 

Lonpon, Enc.—The Right Hon. Thom- 
as Wiles, of Joseph Wiles & Son, Ltd., 
London importer, has been re-elected a 
member of the Port of London Author- 
ity, which owns and controls the eight 
groups of docks in London. His re- 
election was opposed, but he succeeded 
in getting 11,035 votes and was second 
on the list of successful candidates. 

The management of the Port of Lon- 
don Authority consists of a chairman, 
vice chairman, 14 elected members and 
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10 specially appointed members. Mr. 
Wiles has served on the board for 11 
years, and the London flour trade feels 
it an honor that one of its members 
should occupy this important official po- 
sition. 

oso S 


DEARER BREAD IN GLASGOW 


Guascow, Scortanp.—Consumers in the 
industrial belt of Scotland have not en- 
joyed the new year’s cheapening of 
bread for any appreciable period. Be- 
fore the end of March the price of the 
loaf had returned to its former level— 
10d per 4 lbs. Nowadays practically all 
the bread in the Glasgow area is sold in 
2-lb wrapped loaves. Bakeries that 
wrap their bread are charging the same 
price as those that still sell their bread 
unwrapped. At the beginning of the 
year the easing of flour prices had en- 
abled bakers to reduce the price of the 
4-lb loaf %2d—from 10d to 914d. 





Germany’s Foreign Trade in Grains 
By Felix T. Pope 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


N view of the fact that Germany is 
the second largest importer of grains 
in the world and a dominant factor in 

world markets, the following report from 
F. W. Allport, commercial attache of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at Berlin, should prove of peculiar 
interest to the grain and flour trade: 

“It is by no means surprising that the 
balance of imports over exports of all 
kinds of grains in 1927 was greater than 
in any year since the stabilization of the 
German currency. ‘ 

“This is due to a steadily increasing 
consumption, because the general stand- 
ard of living has improved from year to 
year since 1924. It also is due to the 
poor grain crop of 1926 and to the very 
late crop of 1927. It is, however, gen- 
erally assumed by agricultural experts 
that the imports of grain, which ran ex- 
tremely high for the first half of the 
present crop year, will be considerably 
smaller for the second half. This belief 
is affirmed by the fact that stocks of 
grain in the hands of German farmers 
were much higher in December, 1927, 
than they were in the corresponding 
month of 1926. } 

“Imports of wheat have increased 
from year to year, owing to the fact 
that bread and rolls baked from wheat 
flour are gaining rapidly in favor with 
the German public, replacing rye bread 
to a large degree. Hence the steady in- 
crease in imports of wheat is due not 
only to smaller crops but much more to 
increased consumption of wheat per cap- 
ita in’ Germany. The ‘eat more rye 
bread’ campaign has had no success thus 
far among German housewives. Imports 
of. wheat increased from 1,678,000 tons 
in 1925 to 2,172,000 in 1926, and 2,612,000 
in 1927. 

“Still more unfavorable is the report 
of the trade balance in rye. The year 
1926 showed an export surplus of rough- 
ly 40,000 tons on account of the good 
rye crop in 1925, whereas the import sur- 
plus in 1927 totaled 663,000 tons. 

“But not only have the imports of 
bread grains increased heavily; the same 
is true of fodder grains such as barley, 
oats and corn. The reason for the in- 
crease of imports of these is to be found 
in the increased number of German live 
stock, especially hogs. Corn is growing 
more and more in favor with the German 


farmer, as it has become cheaper, com- 
pared with other fodder grains, on ac- 
count of the lowering of the import duty 
from 32 marks per ton to 25 marks. 

“As far as wheat and rye flours are 
concerned, the trade balance is more fa- 
vorable to Germany. Whereas 1925 
showed a large surplus of imports over 
exports, 1926 imports were only slightly 
greater than the exports, and the same 
was true in 1927., 

“This development is due to the fact 
that a higher duty on wheat and rye 
flour became effective in 1926. How- 
ever, it must be borne in mind that even 
the reduced imports of flour in 1926 and 
1927 were still three times as large as 
was usual prior to the war. 

“The accompanying table gives par- 
ticulars of the German imports and ex- 
ports of grains in 1925, 1926 and 1927, 
in metric tons: 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GRAIN 











1925 
Imports Exports 
1,678,048 211,803 
360,763 176,323 
903,893 9,012 
444,119 104,562 
556,524 6,555 
15,637 74,830 
393,582 99,081 
Total net imports.... 3,670,400 
1926 
Imports Exports 
MPR bee bce vivid ctnas 2,172,205 286,689 
ME, noe ve pe eere aybeste 245,592 280,543 
EEE - 5S 40 4 i0't:3 24658 DEAS 1,498,426 4,740 
a EE ° 296,355 120,177 
4 RPE 704,252 218 
Rye flour oe 631 30,306 
Pee BOF 655 056 vane 121,654 72,774 
Total net imports.... 4,243,668 
1927 
Imports Exports 
PN na: 6 s\n 0.0 ds epee oe 2,612,147 $1,250 
0 ae rer ae 787,932 124,607 
» | MERA ee 1,732,981 4,564 
eee -. 285,709 105,656 
rr .. 2,104,869 131 
Rye flour ....... “8 2,763 20,908 
Wheat flour 59,458 36,318 
Total net imports.... 7,212,425 


It will be seen from the following 
table that Germany is an important 
grain customer of the United States, 
having taken an average of 35.8 of her 
total imports of wheat from there in the 
past three years. She formerly was 4 
very large purchaser of American flour, 
but her imports of flour from all sources 
have declined very decidedly in the past 
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two years, due to the fact that, in order 
to build up and encourage her own mill- 
ing industry, she now imposes a heavy 
jmport duty on flour. Germany also is 
a very important purchaser of United 
States rye, barley and oats. 


GERMAN IMPORTS OF WHEAT 


Imports ef wheat into Germany by coun- 
tries of origin, in metric tons: 





1925 1926 1927 

United States .... 862,175 760,137 689,815 
Canada ......... 225,108 661,059 763,024 
Argentina ....... 286,641 303,880 715,150 
Miunsia ....ceceee 19,067 139,672 165,589 
Australia ........ 204,106 190,442 239,025 
All other ........ 80,951 117,015 69,544 
Totals ....... 1,678,048 2,172,205 2,612,147 


GERMAN IMPORTS OF FLOUR 


Imports of wheat flour into Germany by 
countries of origin, in metric tons: 





1925 1926 1927 

United States ... 178,660 45,226 35,727 
Netherlands .... 42,936 6,670 2,528 
France ......... 79,067 16,540 515 
Argentina ...... 10,163 5,463 810 
United Kingdom 24,154 2,944 823 
Canada ......... 24,131 $3,010 13,763 
Belgium ....... 13,252 1,718 396 
All other ....... 21,219 10,083 4,896 

| 393,582 121,654 59,458 

oo SDS 


STRESSES NEED FOR 
RESEARCH IN FARMING 


Lonpon, Eno.—The report has just 
been published of the imperial agricul- 
tural research conference, held in Lon- 
don last fall. It was the first confer- 
ence of the kind, and delegates from all 
the British dominions and colonies were 
present. Much useful work was done 
and many valuable conclusions were 
reached in regard to education, cultiva- 
tion, organization, etc., but above all the 
need of research was stressed, and ways 
and means were proposed to carry out 
the recommendations. 

The report states that scientific inves- 
tigation has done wonders for farming in 
the way of introducing the use of arti- 
ficial manures and the killing of insects 
and fungi by chemicals, but as yet the 
science of farming is only in its infancy. 
Three schemes were recommended by the 
conference, as follows: 

1. To.set up, throughout the British 
Empire, a chain of research stations. 

2. To set up in the United Kingdom 
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clearing houses of information in agri- 
cultural science to serve the whole em- 
pire. 

8. The recruitment, training and in- 
terchange of scientific workers in agri- 
culture for the whole empire. 

Several projects already are on foot 
in connection with the scheme of re- 
search stations, and also in regard to 
the clearing houses of information. A 
bureau exists for entomology at the 
Rothamsted Experimental Station at 
Harpenden, Eng., and for mycology at 
the Rowlett Research Institute, Aber- 
deen, Scotland. Now there has been 
established in London a school of soil 
science, animal nutrition and animal 
health. It is hoped to establish scholar- 
ships in connection with the scientific 
training recommended by the conference, 
and facilities are being arranged to as- 
sist workers in their studies. 

As a further help to farmers, tours 
are being arranged by the British Na- 
tional Union for the benefit of bona fide 
farmers in all parts of the British Em- 
pire, and a large party is expected to 
visit the British Isles next summer. The 
aim is to give an object lesson of condi- 
tions of British and Irish agriculture, 
and when the program in the British 
Isles is completed the party will be di- 
vided into four sections and taken on a 
tour through Holland, Switzerland, Italy 
and France. An Australian and New 
Zealand tour is planned for 1929, a trip 
through Canada in 1930, and a visit to 
South Africa in 1931. 


oe 


SHORT AUSTRALIAN CROP 
HANDICAPS FLOUR EXPORTS 


Lonpon, Ene.—A letter received at 
the London office of The Northwestern 
Miller from a leading Australian miller 
located at Melbourne, Australia, states: 
“It is very unfortunate for Australian 
millers in general that this season our 
short crop handicaps us very severely 
with export trade. In Western Australia 
there was a very fine harvest, but else- 
where throughout the commonwealth we 
had only about half crops, and accord- 
ingly our market is too high to permit 
of export business on anything but a 
small and intermittent basis. To two of 


our largest markets, namely, Egypt and 
the United Kingdom, we have done prac- 
tically no business since our season com- 
menced in December, and it is doubtful 
if we will be able to get going with these 
places for some time.” 


<ovc 


GRAIN ELEVATORS IN RUSSIA 


Lonpon, Ene.—The Soviet govern- 
ment is carrying out a scheme for the 
erection of no less than 85 grain eleva- 
tors in different parts of Russia during 
1928. Several will be in the Ukraine, one 
of the chief wheat growing districts, and 
it is estimated that they will have a ca- 
pacity of about 120,000 tons. 


ov > 


ACTION OF THE SOVIET 
AGAINST PRIVATE MILLS 


Lonpon, Enc.—For some time the So- 
viet government has been carrying on a 
violent campaign against private mills. 
Leases running out with them are can- 
celed and transferred to co-operative 
mills. The private grain trade is also 
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suffering from these government meas- 
ures. In one month 40 private grain 
businesses in one district, with a yearly 
turnover of 600,000 rubles, have been 
liquidated. In this connection consid- 
erable private capital has been with- 
drawn from the grain trade and trans- 
ferred to other branches of trade. 


oo 


London Fiour Arrivals 


Arrivals of flour in London, by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of origin: 


-Week ending 








From— Mch. 23 Mch. 16 Mch., 25 
United States— 1928 1928 27 
BATRMEES 2 ccccccccs 3,711 5,274 6,040 
PMCIMG ..cccccccece see 250 ese 
Canada—aAtlantic .... 9,700 10,929 12,850 
PURGES ccccccvecces 875 ese $62 
BEFEED cb ccccvesces 1,200 4,400 11,333 
BRBOREIRS 2 cccccescise — 4,334 Dae 
COmtsmemt .ncccccccce 180 260 194 
COBSTWEND cc ccccccecs 3,480 ove 3,800 
<osSS!S 


The total number of vessels to enter 
and clear the port of Bordeaux, France, 
during 1927 was 5,621, of 7,823,305 net 
tons, carrying 4,576,800 tons merchan- 
dise. In 1926 the total number of ves- 
sels entered and cleared was 4,713, of 
6,829,258 net tons. 
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The Decline of Agricultural Production in 
Jugoslavia 
By Beno Schwarz 


HE decline in Jugoslavian agricul- 
tural production is becoming more 
and more obvious, because in the 
newly acquired territories—Bdcska, Pa- 
latinate, Croatiaslavonia, Bosniaherzego- 
vina, Dalmatia—the former great estates 
and model farms have been parceled out 
according to the regulations of the agra- 
rian reform. This, without doubt, was a 
blunder, the property having got into the 
possession of peasants who not only lack 
the necessary agricultural implements, 
fertilizers and financial means, but the 
training. 
The cost of agricultural production has 
risen all over the country, and there are 
large territories in northern and south- 
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ern Servia which are uncultivated. Fields 
exceeding 1,200,000 acres have not been 
fertilized for several years. The yield 
of such fields, compared with those in 
Bacska and the Palatinate, shows a de- 
ficiency of 40@50 per cent. 

While the area of the old Servian 
kingdom was only 18,630 square miles, 
that of Jugoslavia is 96,062, and the 
present total arable land in the latter is 
47,000,000 acres, of which about 11,000,- 
000 are devoted to the production of 
cereals. Corn still is the chief food of 
the peasantry, who are showing a marked 
tendency to increase the corn acreage at 
the expense of wheat production, the 
prices obtainable for the latter being un- 
remunerative, owing to the crisis in the 
home milling industry, which has lost its 
most important export markets,—Austria 
and Czechoslovakia. 

The drouth last summer having con- 
siderably lessened the wheat yield, espe- 
cially in Servia, the export surplus is 
now smaller than in normal years. 

The milling industry is going from bad 
to worse, and unless the decline is checked 
the ruin of a further large number of 
mills seems inevitable. 

During the past year 26 mills went 
bankrupt and 15 stopped grinding. The 
others utilized no more than 30 per cent 
of their capacity. 

The reasons for, this gradual decline 
are generally known. The big commer- 
cial mills of the kingdom are situated in 
the Voivodina and in Croatiaslavonia, 
which belonged formerly to Hungary. 
Before the war, Austria-Hungary consti- 
tuted a common customs territory and 
flour made in those sections found good 
markets in the Austrian provinces, where 
they could be introduced duty free. 
Since 1918, economic conditions have com- 
pletely changed, because, owing to the 
custom policy of Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland and other provinces of pre-war 
Austria, the flour export of Jugoslavian 
mills into the new states has nearly 
ceased. The wheat surplus of the Voivo- 
dina, instead of being ground by home 
mills and exported in the shape of flour, 
is being exported as raw grain into Aus- 
tria and Czechoslovakia. 

This is a heavy blow for the Jugoslav- 
ian milling industry, the home popula- 
tion, amounting to 12,000,000, being un- 
able to absorb the production of top 
grade flours. Up to now, Jugoslavian 
mills have not succeeded in finding anoth- 
er outlet for their surpluses, because in 
Greece, which ought to offer a partial 
compensation for the loss of Austrian 
and Czechoslovakian markets, they cannot 
compete with American mills. The home 
consumption of wheat flours is continu- 
ally decreasing, owing to the impoverish- 
ment of the population. 








TORONTO 


Spring wheat flour met with fair de- 
mand last week until Wednesday’s ad- 
vance in wheat put prices up 20c bbl. 
After that buyers showed less interest 
and sales during the last half of the 
week dwindled to almost nothing. On 
Friday there was another advance of 
10c, making the total for the week 30c 
bbl in all domestic markets. Quotations, 
April 14, with comparisons: 


April 14 April 7 
Top patent ..... ‘icwen ete $8.40 $8.10 
5... MERE EREEEE TE ice Cae 7.85 
Second patent ............ 7.80 7.50 
Mepert PECOME «0.20. svcces 7.60 7.30 
Pivet CHOOT 2ccccces coos ee 6.40 
Graham flour ...... c400e Sean 6.80 
Whole wheat flour ....... 7.10 6.80 


All per barrel in bags of 98 Ibs, delivered, 
f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 
cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Winters.—Ontario soft win- 
ters are scarcer than ever. It is under- 
stood that bad country roads have cut 
off farmers’ deliveries of wheat to such 
an extent that millers are unable to offer 
flour in more than the smallest way. 
They are conserving stocks on hand for 
their local trade. Car lots available for 
shipment east are not being offered. 
There is, or would be, some demand for 
winters if prices were on a more work- 
able basis, but at the moment they are 
too high. -At present prices for wheat, 
90 per cent patents would cost $6.40 bbl 
in bulk at seaboard for car lots. Any 
lower prices are made by mills that have 
on hand wheat bought when prices were 
considerably lower. The quantity of this 
is small, and cannot be said to make a 
market. Any quotations for car lots in 
secondhand jute bags would be purely 
nominal. 

Export Business—Exporting trade in 
springs came almost to a standstill with 
the advance in wheat on April 11. All 
quotations for export flour had been 
withdrawn by mills on the night of 
April 10, following publication of the 
United States winter wheat crop report. 
New and higher prices were named on 
Wednesday night, and by Friday there 
was a further advance, making the total 
for the week 2s or more. Sales made 
early in the week were mostly to Ham- 
burg and Scandinavia, with the United 
Kingdom a poor second. Quotations, 
April 14: best grades of spring wheat 
export patents 39s 6d per 280 lbs, in 
jute, c.i.f., London, May seaboard; Glas- 
gow, 3d more. 

Ontario winters are worth around 42s 
per 280 lbs, in jute, c.i.f., London, May 
seaboard. No sales on this basis are pos- 
sible, nor are importers making cable 
bids. 

NOTES 

Charles Ritz, eastern manager of the 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Montreal, spent 
a few days last week in Toronto. 

M. H. Hutchison, secretary of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, attended the millers’ meeting 
in Toronto on April 11. 


W. C. Duncan, manager of the New 
York office of the Maple Leaf Milling 
Co., Ltd., was in Toronto last week for 
the purpose of visiting the head office of 
his company. 

The opening of navigation on Cana- 
dian lakes will find Fort William and 
Port Arthur heavily stocked with wheat, 
which will be rushed eastward as soon as 
grain boats are able to operate. The 
point at which navigation is always slow- 
est in opening is in St. Mary’s River, 
where the Sault locks are located. Heavy 
ice there and thereabouts always delays 
the opening. If wheat prices hold at 
something like their present level, it may 
be expected that stocks in Canada will 
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OMINION or GANADA 


A. H. BAILEY, CANADIAN MANAGER 


1001 Lumsden Building, Toronto 2, Ont. 


Correspondents at Montreal, Winnipeg and Vancouver 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Palmking” 


Freight Rates on the Great Lakes 


Toronto, Ont.—The prospect of an earlier opening of navigation on the 
upper Great Lakes has stirred up much interest in the Canadian trade over 


matters that seem to have a perennial significance. 


Rates are, of course, 


the crux of everything with the grain trade, and at the moment there are 
rumors that these are to be higher this year and on a less competitive basis. 
That is to say, the lake shipping companies are getting closer together.’ 

It is also stated that by agreement the opening of navigation has been 


postponed until May 1. 


If. any attempt is made to hold grain boats out of 


commission until that date, there is likely to be a good deal of complaint 
and bitterness. If the weather does it, nobody can complain, but if the ship- 
ping companies keep the boats tied up after navigation is possible and 
reasonably safe, they are likely to bring down a lot of wrath on the part of 
farmers and grain people on both sides of the international boundary in the 
West. In Canada there is a lot of grain waiting to be brought down the lakes 
at the opening, and it will make some difference to shippers and receivers 
if this grain is to reach eastern terminal elevators at delivery points later 


than must necessarily be the case. 


o> 
Discussing Varieties of Seed Wheat 


Toronto, Ont.—A general discussion of the merits of the various strains 
of spring wheat grown in western Canada is going on in Canadian press and 
grain circles. ‘The feeling is unanimous that a great mistake has been made 
in encouraging so many varieties, and the government is being urged to use 
its influence to clean up the situation and reduce the wheats grown in west- 
ern Canada to the least possible number of varieties. 

Marquis is generally conceded to be the most desirable, from all points 
of view excepting that of liability to rust. So far no rust resisting variety 
has been found, but some are less susceptible than others. It is unquestion- 
ably true that the reputation of Canada for hard spring wheat may be in- 
jured by indiscriminate use of various kinds of seed that are more or less 
inferior to the strains upon which this country has made its reputation for 


wheat production. 
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be reduced as rapidly as possible by 
shipments for export. 

Now that spring is here, seed wheat is 
a matter of daily discussion in Canadian 
milling and grain circles, to say nothing 
of the farmers who, after all, are more 
vitally interested than any one else. One 
western farmer recently stated it as his 
opinion, based on actual study of the 
matter, that not more than 15 per cent 
of the wheat growr in his neighborhood 
is Marquis. If this condition, or any- 
thing like it, should be at all general, the 
matter has become serious enough to 
warrant almost any steps that may be 
taken to bring this variety back into its 
old position of pre-eminence in the west- 
ern Canadian field. 

The milling interests of Canada are 
still wondering what is to be done to 
counteract the effect of an increase in 
rates of freight on flour to the British 
West Indies which shipping companies 
recently announced. Since the govern- 
ment of Canada controls one of the prin- 
cipal services there and is steadily ex- 
tending it, the question arises as to 
whether or not some action ought not to 
be taken to preserve to the industries 
interested at least some of the advan- 
tages of the favorable tariff arrange- 
ments between Canada and the British 
West Indian Islands for promotion of 
interimperial trade. 

Apparently the Chicago grain market 
has been amusing itself with reports that 
Canadian mills have been doing a large 
business with Russia in flour made from 
Canadian low or off grade wheats. Where 
such a rumor could originate no one in 
the Canadian trade can guess, as it is 
well known that this country severed of- 
ficial relations with Russia at the time 
when the British government took the 
same step, and since then there has been 
little communication between the two 
countries. It is quite possible that some 
Canadian flour is going to Russia through 
the hands of middlemen, but so far as is 
generally known there is no direct trad- 
ing of sufficient consequence to give war 


rant for the Chicago rumor. 


MONTREAL 


Following the pronounced strength in 
wheat, quotations were advanced last 
week on spring wheat flour from $7.50 
to $7.80 for second patent. Most of the 
trade is contracted for, and deliveries 
are applying on contracts. These ad- 
vances are stimulating deliveries to the 
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HE accompanying picture is of G. 

S. Dodington, domestic sales manager 
for the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., at the head office in Toronto. Mr. 
Dodington was born and educated in To- 
ronto, and entered the employ of this 
company in 1912. He is well trained in 
his business, and is steadily achieving 
success in the trade. Besides his business 
occupations he is vice president of the 
Kiwanis Club, Toronto, and also is active 


‘in a number of other organizations. - 
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dealer trade. Only a small volume of 
new business is being registered. 

Inquiries show that buyers abroad are 
becoming more interested. Some busi- 
ness is being done, and prospects for the 
future appear better. Navigation will 
open from Montreal shortly, a good deal 
of ice having moved, and the govern- 
ment ice breakers are clearing the chan- 
nel below Montreal. 

Domestic quotations, April 13: first 
patent $8.40 bbl, patent $8.15, second 
patent $7.80, and export patent $7.60, 
jutes, net cash, track, Montreal rate 
points. 

Winter wheat flour prices are un- 
changed, and business is reported quiet. 
Quotations, April 13: $5.90@6 bbl, sec- 
ondhand jutes, carloads, track, net cash, 
Montreal rate points; 40@50c more for 
small lots. 

NOTES 


“The Montreal Board of Trade has ap- 
pointed, as a special board of examiners 
for the ensuing year for the inspection of 
flour and meal, A. E. Gagnon, David 
Mahaffy, William McDonald, H. W. 
Raphael and Lionel J. Smith. 


The Hon. T. A. Low, president of the 
Renfrew (Ont.) Flour Mills Co., was 
here last week, returning from New 
York. He was introduced on ’change 
by L. G. Dussault, of Dussault, Bourque 
& Co., Ltd., flour merchant, Montreal, 
his agent in this market. 


J. J. McGill, president of Dominion 
Oilcloth, Ltd., Montreal, has been elected 
a director of the St. Lawrence Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of the late Brigadier Gen- 
eral A. E. Labelle. No appointment 
has been announced to the presidency of 
the company. David M. Wilson has 
been appointed secretary. 


oo 


WINNIPEG 


Flour in western Canada is very quiet. 
Buyers continue to take only small quan- 
tities as required, and lack of export 
business of any considerable volume is 
keeping mills operating at a small per- 
centage of their capacity. Owing to the 
continued strength in wheat, millers last 
week advanced the price of flour a fur- 
ther 20c, making a net increase of 40c 
since April 1. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, April 14, at $9.05 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.45, and _ first 
clears at $7.45; cottons, 15c more; Al- 
berta points 10@30c more, and Pacific 
Coast points 50c more. Bakers patents 
also have advanced 20c bbl, and are now 
quoted at $7.60, car lots. Bakers pur- 
chasing their requirements in jute get 
special prices. 

NOTES 


E. H. Franke, manager of the Strong- 
Scott Mfg. Co., Ltd., mill furnisher, who 
has been to California, is expected home 
this week. 

Country marketings of wheat in the 
western prairies show a very marked de- 
cline. On April 11 these totaled 313,871 
bus, compared with 647,245 for the same 
date last season. 

Herbert Sellers, western manager of 
the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., left 
last week on his annual tour of inspec- 
tion of the company’s mills at Calgary 
and Medicine Hat, Alta. 

The contract for the elevator which 
the pioneer grain firm of Randall, Gee 
& Mitchell is to build this year at Van- 
couver, B. C., will, it is stated, be defi- 
nitely settled within a few days. 

Harry Cornish, superintendent of mills 
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for the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd. Keewatin, Ont., passed through 
Winnipeg last week on his way home 
from a visit te the company’s western 
plants. 

The grain elevator at Mervin, Sask., 
owned by the Brooks Elevator Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, burned on April 14. Some 
25,000 bus grain were destroyed, and the 
total loss is estimated at $25,000, covered 
by insurance. 

A three-day convention of the Nation- 
al Research Council was held at Winni- 
peg last week, when associate commit- 
tees met to review the progress already 
made and to arrange programs for the 
ensuing year. The problems reported 
upon included rust and grain research, 
and field crop diseases. 

G. Rock. 
oS 


FEWER CATTLE ON FEED 


There was a reduction of about 4 per 
cent in the number of cattle on feed in 
the 11 corn belt states on April 1 this 
year, compared to the number on April 
1, 1927, according to the estimate of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. Reductions of 15 per cent and 
over are shown for all of the states east 
of the Mississippi River, with a decrease 
of 14 per cent in Iowa. The losses in 
these states are partly offset by increases 
in Nebraska and Kansas. 


oo 
Canada—Exports Via United States 


Shipments of Canadian in-transit wheat 
and wheat flour from Atlantic Coast custom 
houses of the United States, by countries of 
destination and by seaboard ports, from Aug. 
1, 1927, to Feb. 29, 1928, as reported by the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce: 

















To— Wheat, bus Flour, bbls 
DE stececeeveescotes 99088 1,456 
Argentina .....cccee05 sevens 30 
BMGRTER wc ccccccccccces wevess 13,500 
MOIST oc ccccccrccces MOTE SER 8 8 = crvees 
BUGREWE icc ccccccseece § =«6cesese 1,085 
DEE cesavvececeresee *' Costes 13,998 
DEE cae pcedesegcapesd  ternes 197 
DML, cGancgacececeesss 600088 37,082 
GOlOMABIA 2 nc cccccscces 52,778 1,124 
Poste MICR ..cccccccece  covvvs 78 
Dae teuseesketeenee  a4e¢us 7,028 
Czechoslovakia ......+.  sseeees 12,321 
OOMIMOTE ccc cccvcvese 164,238 49,404 
Dominican Rep. ....... 9,250 5,195 
PED conch tseicoess 806000 176 
MRUDS ccccecios éae 19,610 72,810 
Esthonia .. Serr Tae. hore 4,276 
Finland ... 39,999 80,372 
France 2,160,220 5,828 
French Africa .....2.+  «ceseee 25 
French Guiana .......5  sseees 2,934 
French West Indies.... 8,221 
OPEBARY .cccccccccses See 248,494 
GreOC® 2... ccrcccccseces 161,996 
Guatemala .........+-. 82 
PPP ee 18,404 
ToelaMG ...ccccccvccces 857 
AT ee 17,432 
Jugoslavia and Albania 2,101 
Latvia 4,434 
Liberia 709 
Mexico 1,704 
Algeria and Tunisia .. 18,000 1,433 
Morocco ...ccccscccces 6,000 7,570 
Mozambique .......... 19,236 626 
Netherlands .......... 3,201,981 25,161 
Dutch Guiana .......+  seeees 1,614 
Dutch East Indies..... «.....- 231 
Dutch West Indies ...  ......- 3,771 
MOTWOY 2c ccccccsrccses 166,983 100,025 
DEL, cccescesccctes «6 6oeces 4,390 
Ca deecesesebssbees esaece 122 
Poland and Danzig ... «...++. 33,785 
BOIL co scccesesense 10,000 161 
Azores and Madeira .. 4,500 20,096 
Soviet Russia .......2+ cesses 1,771 
MBWOEOE cecccccescecde  eeeves 133 
BEN gnG:0 4s 02.6 04680009 2,735 293 
Canary Islands ........ cesses 27 
Other Spanish Africa...  ...... 206 
DD qanedecccewisee 146,944 28,717 
BEE WeeCaKeKeeeeeee ees C8bees 4,931 
DE . vgn cece eeusves S238 cseges 
WOMORMOIR .ccccccccecs  sesece 62,055 
United Kingdom ...... 25,405,304 478,849 
Irish Free State ...... 43,975 26,482 
Australian ....cccccesse cevvee 664 
Meee EMGIM 2. cccves conser 296 
British South Africa... 214,536 1,219 
British West Africa ..  ...... 3,367 
British Guiana ........ seveee 11,403 
BPUUUNNOE cc ccccsesese sever 3,024 
WOMAMEOR ce ccccccsccces secece 35,897 
UE wccceccetecccee eevee 19,135 
Other B. West Indies..  ...... 20,436 
SRE ces ccesvenece 165,400 1,427 
PE wéaleinecdedesere reeves 15,165 
Newfoundland ........ ss+ses 1,325 
WUOUEEMD ceccccecccees cosess 5,396 
| AOE tee 46,008 Sees 

TOCRIS .iccccccccese 41,252,900 1,694,556 


Canadian wheat and wheat flour ship- 
ments through the various United States 
Atlantic seaboard ports from Aug. 1, 1927, 
to Feb. 29, 1928: 





To— Wheat, bus Flour, bbls 
oo hk Ore 29,212,736 1,361,118 
Philadelphia ......... 3,988,452 16,642 
ES 5 Ges 0 buna 4.0 0°64 423,879 93,850 
EO acne ca sees 6,513,543 8,838 
SEES 5 ilb-s e's nsw Bee 1,030,781 214,108 
SE icin tite.o eae 6 d4p SO,600.  (<es«d> 

GRABS Se ee aes 41,252,900 1,694,556 
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CHICAGO 


Flour business continues dull, with 
only occasional orders. Small lot buyers 
are in the majority, the larger ones ap- 
parently having ample supplies to carry 
them into the summer. There is a wide 
range of prices, particularly in soft win- 
ters, and $1 spread on what is supposed 
to be the same grade of flour is a feature. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—The market got 
away from most users. Later they want- 
ed to get in at the old prices, something 
most mills did not agree to. There was 
some business, but mostly in single cars, 
and occasional orders for two. There was 
also one sale. of 1,500 bbls to the family 
trade. 

Hard Winter Flour—Some_ brokers 
blame the advance for loss of business. 
Negotiations were on for flour, when the 
market started to advance, and mills re- 
fused to consider old prices. As a re- 
sult, most buyers are holding off, not 
having much confidence in the present 
strength. Shipping directions are good. 

Soft Winter Flour.—There is a wide 
range in prices, with a few mills still 
willing to accept low ones for new busi- 
ness. Most mills, however, are finding it 
difficult to get wheat, and with cash 
prices so high, they are holding at firm 
levels. As a consequence, buyers are not 
entering the market unless forced to, and 
then only take absolute needs. 

Flour Prices. — Nominal quotations, 
April 14, car lots, basis Chicago, patents 
in cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: spring 
top patent $7.50@8.20 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $7.30@7.80, first clear $5.90@6.50, 
second clear $4.25@4.50; hard winter 
short patent $7.25@7.95, 95 per cent pat- 
ent $6.95@7.60, straight $6.80@7.25, first 
clear $5.75@6.30; soft winter short pat- 
ent $7.65@8.50, standard patent $7.30@ 
8.10, straight $7.10@7.60, first clear $6.30 
@6.40, 

Durum.—Business in semolinas con- 
tinues very quiet, with few orders being 
taken. Prices were advanced again last 
week, and on April 14 No. 2 semolina 
was quoted at 4c lb, bulk; standard 
semolina, 444c; No. 3 semolina, 3%c; du- 
rum patent, 3%@4c; special grade, 4c. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

AMET B14 .nacccscvassvisn 29,9756 75 
Previous week .........++:+ 33,295 83 
TWOP ASO oiviccscccnevessas 32,000 80 
Two years a@8O .....eeeeee 33,000 82 


NOTES 


H. H. Corman, president of the De- 
catur (Ill.) Milling Co., was in Chicago 
on April 13. 

B. A. Eckhart, president of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., has returned from 
several months’ stay at Pasadena, Cal. 


S. T. Edwards, of S. T. Edwards & 
Co., feed system engineers, has returned 
from a week’s business trip in the East. 


L. C. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., Pittsburgh, stopped in Chi- 
cago last week on his way home from 
Minneapolis. 


Clem L. Beckenbach, sales manager 
for the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
spent part of last week visiting the trade 
in Chicago and other Illinois points. 


C. E. Roseth, general sales manager 
for the W. J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., stopped in Chicago last week on his 
way east on a two weeks’ business trip. 


Lester N. Perrin, wheat buyer for the 
Washburn Crosby Co. and vice president 
of the Star Grain Co., Chicago, is spend- 
ing most of this month at Biloxi, Miss. 


H. L. Beecher, president and general 
manager of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., was in Chicago on 
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April 11, and left here on a week’s east- 
ern trip. 

The quartermaster’s department, Unit- 
ed States army, 1819 West Pershing 
Road, Chicago, will open bids on May 3 
for 5,614,224 lbs flour for various army 
camps and hospitals all over the country. 

J. P. Parks, feed broker, Kansas City, 
spent several days here last week in con- 
nection with the opening of his Chicago 
office. George S. Chesbro is in charge of 
the latter, which is temporarily located 
at 431 Webster Building. 


W. C. Boeke, secretary of and sales 
manager for the Cascade (Mont.) Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., called at this office 
on April 14. He had been on a trip to 
the South and East, and expected to stop 
at Minneapolis on his way home. 


Jacob Mansar, for many years asso- 
ciated with Petersen Bros. & Co., spent 
a few days visiting V. J. Petersen last 
week, Mr. Mansar retired from the 
flour business some years ago, and since 
then has been living at Altadena, Cal. 
After his visit here, he went to New 
York, from whence he will sail for 
Europe on April 21. 


The Spaulding-Laird Co. last week se- 
cured judgment against J. E. Herbert, 
former president of the J. E. Herbert 
Co., for $1,662, which covered four 
checks made out to the J. E. Herbert 
Co. and deposited by Mr. Herbert in his 
personal account. The case was brought 
by the Spaulding-Laird Co., which suc- 
ceeded the J. E. Herbert Co. a few 
years ago. 

oS 


MILWAUKEE 


No business developed in the Milwau- 
kee flour market last week with the 
advance in the cash article. _ Millers are 
greatly concerned over the bullish move- 
ment in wheat, but buyers have con- 
cluded to let the speculators play with 
the wheat market, because they have 
sufficient flour to last them for a time, 
anyway, and the new crop season is not 
far off. They feel that wheat is entirely 
speculative now, and there is no reason 
for the bull market. Quotations last 
week advanced 10@25c bbl on all grades. 
Quotations, April 14: fancy city brands 
hard spring wheat patent $7.10@8 bbl, 
straight $6.80@7.70, first clear $6.50@ 
7.05, and second clear $5.20@5.80, in 98- 
lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwau- 
kee. 

Buyers of southwestern flour are in- 
terested only in the condition of the 
growing crop in the Southwest, and re- 
ports state that Kansas and Oklahoma 
look for one of the brightest years they 
have ever had. Buyers were not inter- 
ested in the high flour prices reached 
last week, because they feel, like the 
northwestern trade, that the market is 
too highly speculative, and, besides, they 
are well covered. Little business is ex- 
pected by the mills, because buyers pre- 
fer northwestern flour, due to the prox- 
imity of the prices of the spring and 
Kansas grades. 

Southwestern flour was 10@25c higher 
last week, compared to the previous one. 
Quotations, April 14: fancy brands hard 
winter wheat $7.20@7.75 bbl, straight 
$6.95@7.50, and first clear $5.75@6.35, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 

COMMITTEES APPOINTED 


A. L. Johnstone, president of the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce, has ap- 
pointed the following general commit- 
tees for the ensuing year: supervisors of 
grain inspection and weighing, H. H. 
Hicks, H. W. Kasserow, E. H. Hiemke, 
Arthur J. Riebs, Carl A. Houlton; cash 
grain closing, M. H. Kleser, William R. 
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Madden, E. S. Terry, and alternates, 
Andrew E. Lauer, C. Kanowsky, Wil- 
liam F. Lodde; membership, W. C. Hol- 
stein, F. J. Phelan, James Lawrie, Robert 
G. Bell, John H. Haertel; publicity, H. 
A. Plumb, J. H. Radtke, A. E. Bush, 
G. W. Kruse, H. M. Stratton; weather 
reports, William Young, Jr., George J. 
Cahill, William E. Haberman; business 
conduct committee, to 1929 H. M. Strat- 
ton, to 1930 E. J. Furlong, to 1931 L. 
L. Runkel, Mr. Johnstone, and A. L. 
Flanagan, treasurer of the clearing asso- 
ciation. 

Committees of the board of directors: 
finance, A. L. Flanagan, P. P. Donahue, 
J. Walter Rice; furniture and rooms, 
L. J. Beck, H. A. Plumb, Josef Mueller; 
grain “to arrive,’ L. J. Keefe, John V. 
Lauer, A. L. Jacobs; market reports, 
P. P. Donahue, George D. Weschler, 
Josef Mueller; membership, John V. 
Lauer, J. Walter Rice, A. L. Jacobs; 
rules and regulations, O. R. Sickert, A. 
L. Flanagan, E. J. La Budde; supplies, 
George D. Weschler, L. J. Keefe, H. A. 
Plumb; transportation, E. J. La Budde, 
O. R. Sickert, L. J. Beck. 


NOTES 


The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
is going on daylight saving time from 
April 30 to Sept. 29, inclusive, to con- 
form to the trading hours of other ex- 
changes. 

Mrs. H. A. Plumb, wife of H. A. 
Plumb, secretary of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce, soon will start 
for Long Beach, Cal., to visit her daugh- 
ter and son. 

Dr. Samuel Delgado, miller, of Co- 
lombia, South America, is in Milwaukee 
this week to purchase machinery from 
the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. for his 
mills. He is accompanied by Dr. Pino 
Roca, noted scholar and former minister 
of war and of foreign affairs of Ecua- 
dor, South America. 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
has designated the Rialto and Kinnic- 
kinnic elevators, operated by the Dona- 
hue-Stratton Co., as regular, to July 31, 
1928. The following have been declared 
registered storage houses up to July 31, 
1928: Donahue-Stratton Co., Rialto and 
Kinnickinnic, up to capacity on both, 
and for 300,000 bus at the Atlas eleva- 
tors; Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., 
400,000 bus at the Calumet elevator. 

Directors of the Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce have adopted the new plan 
of reporting and keeping a record of re- 
ceipts and shipments of commodities at 
Milwaukee, whereby only grains, grain 
products, hay and live stock are to be re- 
ported. They also have adopted the 
suggestion of A. L. Johnstone, president, 
for a junior auxiliary of the Chamber 
of Commerce, which is to be a committee, 
to be appointed by the president, con- 
sisting of younger members. 

The William O. Goodrich Co., Mil- 
waukee, linseed crusher, which recently 
was taken over by’ the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Minneapolis, has  an- 
nounced that Osborne Goodrich, treas- 
urer, has been transferred to the parent 
company at Minneapolis. He will con- 
tinue as treasurer of the Goodrich com- 
pany, which is operating under its own 
corporate name. Mr. Goodrich formerly 
was sales manager for the Goodrich com- 
pany, and more recently has had super- 
vision of seed purchases. Hunter Good- 
rich has been appointed sales manager 
for the Goodrich company. 

L. E. Mever. 
oe] 

SCHOOL OF BAKING GRADUATION 

Graduation exercises will be held at 
the American Institute School of Baking, 
the forenoon of April 19. A _ splendid 
program has been arranged, consisting 
of singing by students, and remarks by 
students, instructors and Cullen G. 
Thomas, of the Washburn Crosby Co. 
Henry Stude, president, will present the 
graduation certificates. 

oo D> 
CLEVELAND BAKERS’ MEETING 

CLEVELAND, On1o.—At a recent meet- 
ing of Cleveland bakers, held at the Ho- 
tel Winton, it was decided to hold regu- 
lar gatherings hereafter in the afternoon, 
since many bakers find it difficult to at- 
tend night sessions. 
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NEW YORK 


The sudden increase in flour prices 
scared off buyers last week, with the re- 
sult that sales were almost at a stand- 
still. The local trade grew anxious to 
buy flour at the prices that prevailed 
before the advance, so unusual activity 
developed in inquiries, and wires were 
kept hot sending unacceptable offers. At 
first some mills were inclined to accept 
these, but as wheat continued high and 
feed remained uncertain, the majority of 
prices stiffened. This practically pre- 
cluded business, as bakers indicated they 
would use up their flour stocks before 
coming in at the prevailing quotations. 

Buying Wave Expected.—It will, of 
course, take the trade some time to be- 
come adjusted to the new levels. Lag- 
ging behind on a rising market, but hope- 
fully ahead of it on the down turn, their 
ideas will be too far below the general 
range to do business for a week or so. 
Then, however, even if levels hold, it is 
felt that unquestionably a fair buying 
wave must come. Stocks and bookings 
are not large, and it is felt that almost 
every class of buyers will be forced to 
replenish supplies within the next few 
weeks. This means, however, that the 
good buying that had been anticipated 
for April will probably be postponed 
until May. 

Wider Price Range.—Moderate resales 
were made last week at prices not far 
below mills’ figures. The total range was 
wider than has existed of late, since some 
prices were advanced the full extent of 
the wheat rise, while others did not fol- 
low so closely. High gluten grades 
sounded especially high to buyers, for 
it is a long time since flour has ap- 
proached $9. In the soft winter wheat 
market, Pacific Coast flours were the 
only factor of consequence. Midwestern 
grades have been out for some time, and 
very little was obtainable from Pennsyl- 
vania. Such quotations as were made 
were around $7.75. ; 

Export.—Prices on Canadian flour 
continued to show a wide spread and 
ranged, New York, for export $6.25@ 
6.65. Sales were very light. : 

Quotations.—Prices advanced so rapid- 
ly at the close of last week that it was 
difficult to name an accurate range. On 
April 14, they were, in jutes: spring fancy 
patents $8@8.50 bbl, standard patents 
$7.55@8.15, clears $6.95@7.25, high glu- 
tens $8.75@9; hard winter short patents 
$7.50@8.25, straights $7.25@7.75; soft 
winter straights, $7.25@7.65. 


NOTES 


Frank R. Prina, of the Frank R. Prina 
Corporation, New York, is on a western 
trip, expecting to be away from New 
York about 10 days. 


G. Fischer, salesman for the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, in Man- 
hattan and the Bronx, is on a two weeks’ 
vacation in Atlantic City. 

Clifford A. Taney, of the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., Minneapolis, was introduced on 
*change last week by J. N. Claybrook, lo- 
cal representative for the mill. 

M. H. Hutchison, secretary of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, visited Samuel Knighton & 
Sons, Inc., for several days last week. 

Hugh W. Brown, division sales man- 
ager at Buffalo for the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, spent a few days 
last week in the local offices of the mill. 

Clearances of wheat and flour from the 
port of New York for the week ending 
April 7, as compiled by the Barr Ship- 
ping Corporation, totaled 947,392 bus and 
50,598 bbls. 

The pay car of the Hill Bread Co. was 
held up in Newark on April 10, and 
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Anthony H. Viviano, secretary-treasurer 
of the company, was forced to give up 
$1,100 in cash and $400 in checks. 

Two Buffalo visitors on ‘change on 
April 138 were George P. Urban, vice 
president of the George Urban Milling 
Co., and Clement H. Cochran, secretary 
and manager of the Thornton & Chester 
Milling Co. 

Net profit of the Ward Baking Cor- 
poration for the quarter ended March 
24, 1928, was $605,037, after interest, de- 
preciation and federal taxes. This com- 
pares with $640,528 for the first quarter, 
one week more, of the previous year. 

W. C. Duncan, New York manager 
for the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, will sail on the Tuscania on 
April 20, to spend two or three months 
on the Continent and in the British Isles. 
He is accompanied by Mrs. Duncan and 
their two older children. 

The board of directors of the General 
Baking Co., New York, through Fred- 
eric H. Frazier, chairman, has reported 
net earnings for the 12 weeks ending 
March 24, after all deductions, including 
depreciations and federal taxes, as $1,- 
468,895, compared with $1,643,406 for the 
same 12 weeks in 1927. 

At the meeting of the New York Flour 
Club, Inc., on April 10, Edward F. Siney, 
the president, appointed Samuel Knigh- 
ton, B. H. Wunder, George Flach and 
Walter Quackenbush to attend the meet- 
ing of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs at Pittsburgh, May 28-29, the first 
three to act as delegates. 

oc S 


BALTIMORE 


Flour was a poor second to wheat 
again last week. It lacked leadership 
and initiative. It was slow to advance 
and hard to sell. 

No business of consequence was in evi- 


dence. A sale of near-by soft winter 
straight was made early to a local buyer 
at $7.25 in secondhand cottons, while 
later a sale also was made of 1,000 bbls 
to go south, basis $7.50, Baltimore, in 
new cottons. Most mills advanced prices 
25@40c, but nothing could be done at 
that level. 

Nominal closing prices, April 14, car 
lots, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c 
more in wood, or 15@25c less in bulk; 
spring first patent $8@8.25, standard 
patent $7.50@7.75; hard winter short 
patent $7.85@8.10, straight $7.35@7.60; 
soft winter short patent $8.10@8.35, 
straight (near-by) $7.35@7.60. 


FLOUR CLUB MEETS 


The Baltimore Flour Club held its 
monthly meeting in the directors’ room 
of the Chamber of Commerce on April 
11. President Behymer occupied the 
chair and appointed the following new 
committees for the ensuing year: traffic 
and transportation, William H. Hay- 
ward, J. Ross Myers and Charles M. 
Trueheart; complaint, Stuart Egerton, 
C. Emmerich Mears and J. Ross Myers, 
Jr; entertainment, Walter A. Frey, 
Stanley G. Erdman and Charles Minni- 
gerode; membership, Robert S. Neu, 
William E. Harris and A. W. Mears. 
The next regular meeting will be held 
at the Baltimore Country Club on May 
15, in connection with a bowling tourna- 
ment. 

NOTES 

Included in receipts last week were 
2,071 bbls flour destined for export. 

D. Beyer, baker, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Samuel Finney, a member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, were among visitors 
here last week. 

Miller G. Belding and Morris Schapiro, 
president and treasurer, respectively, of 
the Continental Milling Co., Baltimore 
and Ellicott City, Md., were among the 
millers on ’change here last week. 

Milton A. Smeak, chief flour inspector 
for the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, 
is again confined to his home from the 
effects of the accident which he recently 
sustained by running a nail into his foot. 

Edward D. Legg, of Legg & Co., flour 
and grain commission, who recently sus- 
tained a fractured skull in an automobile 
accident and was operated on at the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, is reported to 
be recovering. 

Baltimore is immensely pleased at the 
latest developments in its differential rate 





HE bowling team of the Newark, N. J., office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., shown above, recently won the annual bowling contest conducted between 
the eastern branch offices of that company. This contest is run each year by the 
Family Album, the house organ of the eastern general offices of that company at 


Buffalo. 


Each one of the eastern offices bowled each week in its own city. 


Newark and New York were tied for first place right up to the last game, when 
they bowled together in New York at a game from which Newark emerged the 
victor and became the possessor for one year of the handsome cup donated by 
Dwight K. Yerxa, Buffalo manager. In the picture, standing, left to right, are 
L. Tischler, Raymond Brown, William Stefanik; sitting, John K. Dawson, R. J. 
Matchett, E. H. Abel, captain, and R. P. Donovan. 
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fight, for it seems that an examiner for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
recommended the Commission to grant 
practically all that Baltimore asks. 

Thomas Johnston, of Thomas Johnston 
& Co., grain and seeds commission, who 
had been suffering from a general break- 
down for some weeks, and who was a 
member of the Chamber of Commerce 
for many years, died at his home in this 
city on April 11, aged 71. 

oS 


PHILADELPHIA 


Flour continued firm last week, in 
sympathy with the upward movement in 
wheat, and prices generally were ad- 
vanced. While mills were very firm in 
their views, the rise in prices curtailed 
business. Transactions were generally 
of small proportions to tide over imme- 
diate necessities. Prices, basis 140-lb 
jutes, April 14: spring first patent $8.20 
@8.60 bbl, standard patent $7.75@8.10, 
first clear $7.10@7.85; hard winter short 
patent $8.25@8.50, straight $7.75@8.20; 
soft winter straight, $7.25@8. 


NOTES 


G. Percy Lemont, of E. K. Lemont & 
Son, grain and feed, returned on April 
12 from Pinehurst, N. C., where he spent 
the winter, 

The annual meeting of the Philadel- 
phia Maritime Exchange has been sched- 
uled to be held at noon on April 19, at 
which time six directors are to be elected. 


At the last meeting of the Birthday 
Club, held on April 10, the birthdays 
of Jesse Sheppard, grain merchant, 
Robert Craig, marine superintendent of 
the Atlantic Refining Co., John Turn- 
bull, assistant local manager of Furness, 
Withy & Co., Ltd., and Joseph Fisher, 
foreign freight agent of the Reading Co., 
were celebrated. 

The monthly luncheon meeting of the 
Flour Club of Philadelphia was held at 
the Benjamin Franklin Hotel on April 
13, with S. Edward Knighton, president, 
occupying the chair. V. L. Elliott, con- 
troller of the Atlantic Refining Co., ad- 
dressed the meeting on “Unemployment 
and Its Cure.” Plans are being made 
to attend the annual convention of the 
National Federated Flour Clubs, to be 
held in Pittsburgh, May 28-29. A pri- 
vate car probably will be secured. 

oo 


BUFFALO 


The sharp advance of flour prices last 
week stimulated business somewhat, and 
millers reported numerous sales. Sales 
managers, however, say that the sudden 
rise of 30@60c bbl has caused an unfa- 
vorable reaction from the trade. Ship- 
ping directions were lighter. 

Kansas mill representatives report that 
the 30@40c increase has materially re- 
duced sales. 

Quotations, April 14, cotton 98’s, f.0.b., 
Buffalo: spring patents $8.30@8.75 bbl, 
standard patents $8@8.25; Kansas short 
patents $8.90, second patents $8.60; No. 
2 semolina, 44c lb, bulk, New York. 

Rochester quotations, April 14: spring 
patents $8.55@8.60, pastry $8.55@9, rye 
$7.65, 98-lb cottons, car lots. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 8-14 ...... 255,500 191,151 75 
Previous week .. 255,500 180,706 71 
BOOP ABO .sccses 238,000 141,423 59 
Two years ago... 238,000 178,431 75 
Three years ago. 238,000 162,960 68 


NOTES 

William E. Ashe, manager of the Buf- 
falo mills of the Pratt Food Co., Phila- 
delphia, has returned from a_ business 
trip to Chicago. 

H. C. Veatch, general eastern sales 
manager for the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, is on a two weeks’ busi- 
ness trip through West Virginia and 
Tennessee. 

The Transit elevator, formerly the 
Wheeler, recently acquired by the Pierce 
Elevator Corporation, has been renamed 
in honor of the president of the operat- 
ing interests, George E. Pierce. 

The Pillsbury Booster Club, com- 
posed of about 100 employees of the 
Buffalo branch, held its first annual 
dinner dance in the Buffalo Consistory 
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on April 17. Walter C. Dobe, assistant 
manager of the service department, was 
chairman. 

Raymond Finley, for a number of 

ars superintendent of the Dakota and 
Rastern elevators, has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of the Superior 
elevator. The Dakota and Eastern re- 
cently were acquired by the Buffalo Ele- 
yators, Inc. 

At a recent meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Corn Exchange these directors 
were re-elected to serve for three years: 
H. H. Richardson, Lloyd Hedrick and 
M. C. Burns. The annual election of of- 
ficers will take place at the next meet- 
ing of the directors, some time this 
month. 

Louis W. Rammacher, general superin- 
tendent of the Concrete-Central, Electric 
and Mutual elevators, operated by the 
Eastern Grain & Elevator Corporation, 
died last week, following a nine months’ 
illness. He was 50 years old, the brother 
of John J. Rammacher, vice president 
of the Eastern Grain, Mill & Elevator 
Corporation, and president of the Corn 
Exchange of Buffalo. 


2S 
BOSTON 


The steady advance in flour prices last 
week as a result of continued advancing 
wheat markets had the effect of shutting 
off local demand for flour. Prices at the 
close were 40@50c bbl above the pre- 
vious week’s closing. Buyers, however, 
claimed the advance was due solely to 
adverse weather conditions. Business 
was almost wholly confined to the imme- 
diate needs of the trade. 

Moderate stocks of unsold flour are re- 
ported by most jobbers and other whole- 
sale distributors, but there is evidently 
enough on hand to meet all present de- 
mands. Similar conditions are reported 
at other New England distributing 
points. 

Flour quotations, mill shipment, per 
196 lbs, in sacks, April 14: spring pat- 
ents, special $9.25@9.50, standard pat- 
ents $8.35@9.25, first clears $7.50@8.65; 
hard winter patents, $7.85@8.75; soft 
winter patents $8.25@8.90, straight $7.70 
@8.75, clear $7.50@8.25. 


ovo 


PITTSBURGH 


An improvement was noted in flour 
sales last week. Advancing prices had 
the effect of stimulating activity, as some 
buyers feared that there would be a con- 
tinuous ascent. Some fair-sized lots were 
sold, most of them for early shipment. 

The larger bakers, it is stated, are 
ready to jump in and take advantage of 
any movement that means a price fea- 
ture to them. Springs advanced consid- 
erably, with hard winters also on the up- 
ward trend, the price range between the 
two being rather narrow. Established 
brands of both hard winter and spring 
appeared to be the best sellers. Ship- 
ping directions were improved. 

Clears went higher, and some fair sales 
of the better grades were booked. In 
the soft winter flour section there was 
only fair activity, with prices higher and 
firm. Semolina was quoted at 4c lb, 
f.o.b., Chicago. Sales were light, and 
shipping directions only fair. 

Flour quotations, cotton 98's, Pitts- 
burgh, April 14: spring wheat short pat- 
ent $7.75@8.75 bbl, standard patent $7.25 
@7.50; hard winter short patent $7.75@ 
8.50, standard patent $7@7.75; hard win- 
ter low protein standard patent $6.75@ 
1.25, clears $6.75@7.50; soft winter, $6.75 
@7.50, bulk. 





NOTES 


D. H. Crock, Pittsburgh manager of 
the Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
is spending several days in Philadelphia 
on business. 


Joseph Seep, a prominent oil operator 
who died at Oil City, Pa., on April 1, 
left an estate estimated at $1,250,000. 
In his early life he was engaged in the 
grain and feed business. He was 89 
years of age. 


Harry C. Elste, Pittsburgh district 
manager of The Fleischmann Co., New 
York, on April 1 completed his thirty- 
Seventh year in the employ of the com- 
pany. He started in the Pittsburgh of- 
fice as a clerk. 
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SEATTLE 


Average milling operations of over 70 
per cent of capacity by interior Wash- 
ington mills during the last six weeks 
tell the story as to the large sales of 
flour made by them to the southeastern 
and middle states. Demand for soft 
winter wheat flour continues good from 
those markets, and also from the United 
States Atlantic seaboard, and some mills 
are taking additional orders, but the ad- 
vance in local wheats has placed flour 
cost above buyers’ ideas in certain mar- 
kets and a number of the interior mills 
are unwilling to book further ahead. 

Last week’s sharp advance in wheat 
stimulated business in north coast mar- 
kets only to a limited degree, and sales 
have been confined almost entirely to 
passing requirements. 

Flour Prices——Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, April 13: family 
short patent $8@8.60 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour $6.55@6.85, 98's; 
standard patent $7.25@7.55, 98’s; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $7.60@8.70, 98’s. Hard wheat 
top patents, carloads, coast, arrival draft 
terms: Dakota, $8.60@9.55; Montana, 
$7.90@8.70. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

BOG, Cede cccias 46,800 22,457 48 
Previous week .. 46,800 30,809 66 
ZOGP BHO ceccece 46,800 24,913 53 
Two years ago... 52,800 23,410 44 
Three years ago. 652,800 4,553 9 
Four years ago.. 52,800 35,766 68 
Five years ago... 52,800 17,158 32 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

April 8-14 ...... 57,000 43,702 17 
Previous week .. 57,000 38,814 70 
BORE BBO ccccece 57,000 33,983 60 
Two years ago... 57,000 22,941 40 
Three years ago. 57,000 6,925 12 
Four years ago.. 57,000 14,472 25 
Five years ago... 57,000 21,806 38 


FLOUR AND WHEAT SHIPMENTS 


Water shipments of flour and wheat 
from Puget Sound (Seattle and Taco- 
ma), and from the Columbia River 
(Portland and Astoria), July 1, 1927, to 
April 1, 1928, as reported by the mer- 
chants’ exchanges of Seattle and Port- 
land: 

FLOUR, BBLS 








From—— 

Puget Columbia 
To— Sound River Totals 
MAFORE .0cccces 187,300 59,770 247,070 
GEES. boccccces 1,268,325 792,785 2,061,110 

South and Central 
America ..... 186,270 67,625 253,895 
HGWAM wc cesses 85,000 11,795 96,795 
California ...... 232,205 678,070 910,275 
Atlantic ports.. 133,447 213,405 346,852 
Brit, Columbia. . $9,060 a vuces 30,080 
Alaska ........ 42,288, sesses 41,180 
SE. cticcsnnts sacnae 4,020 4,020 
MEE . 656 64000% 10,680 =. .svoee 10,890 
Totals ....... 2,174,697 1,827,470 4,002,167 
WHEAT, BUS (000’'S OMITTED) 
c—From—, 
Colum- 

Puget bia 
To— Sound River Totals 
MOD. ws eweveries 6,208 32,515 38,723 
oo rae 916 313 1,229 
. ]ASRGRRSAR 51 one 51 
South America ..... 112 670 782 
Pere err re 2,333 8,261 5,594 
British Columbia ... 112 eas 112 
Atlantic ports ...... 35 11 46 
po ere 37 Sain 37 
yy | ee ees 9,804 36,770 46,574 


Total wheat shipments (flour included), 
July 1, 1927-April 1, 1928, 64,585,610 bus, 
compared with 47,274,123 for the same 
period in 1926-27. 

Export Trade.— Oriental and South 
American markets are dead. Prices are 
too high for the Orient, and large earlier 
sales of American flour, with consider- 
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able still to go forward, have taken care 
of requirements into May, in addition 
to which Canadian and Shanghai mills 
are underbidding this coast. The United 
Kingdom and the Continent do not show 
sufficient interest to answer cables. 


NOTES 


At a meeting of eastern Washington 
master bakers, held at Spokane last week, 
it was unanimously voted not to grant 
the demands of employees for a new 
working agreement increasing wages $3 
to $13.50 a week. 

Flour exports from the Pacific North- 
west to the Orient, July 1-April 1, were 
2,061,105 bbls, compared with 1,450,360 
for the same period the year before; to 
the United Kingdom and Europe 291,970, 
against 272,880; to South and Central 
America 253,900, against 291,210. 

In a note in this department in the 
issue of The Northwestern Miller dated 
April 11 T. O. Nash was incorrectly de- 
scribed as being with the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. He is no long- 
er with this company, of which he for- 
merly was an employee. 

Twenty interior mills of Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, with a 
monthly aggregate capacity of 282,285 
bbls flour, produced 173,274 in March, 
or 61 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 133,321 in February, produced by 
20 mills with a monthly capacity of 265,- 
750, or 50 per cent of capacity, accord- 
ing to reports to the North Pacific Mill- 
ers’ Association. Washington interior 
mills operated at 71 per cent of capacity 
in March, Oregon 26 and northern Idaho 
63. 

oo D> 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Flour prices continue to advance, in 
line with wheat. Sales. are confined to 
fill-in requirements, which are negligible. 
Business consists almost wholly of deliv- 
eries on contracts, which are moving 
steadily, without pressure. 

Quotations, April 6, basis 98’s, carload 
lots, delivered, San Francisco, draft 
terms: California family patents, $8.60 
@8.80 bbl; Idaho family patents, $7.70 
@7.90; Montana top patents $8.75@9, 
clears $6.50@6.70; Kansas patents, $8.25 
@8.75; Dakota top patents, $9@9.50; 
Oregon-Washihgton blue-stem patents, 
$7.50@7.60; Idaho hard wheat patents, 
$7.50@8; northern straight grades, $7@ 
7.25; California pastry, $6.30@6.50. 


NOTES 


John T. Buchanan, secretary of the 
Omaha (Neb.) Elevator Co., was a re- 
cent visitor here. 


W. Winkleman, of the Winkleman Bag 
Co., Portland, Oregon, recently was in 
San Francisco on business. 


W. C. Collins, grain man and millown- 
er, of Portland and Pendleton, Oregon, 
was in San Francisco recently, accom- 
panied by William Randall. 


About 15 members of the San Fran- 
cisco Grain Trade Association went. to 
Los Angeles to attend the annual con- 
vention of the California Hay and Grain 
Dealers’ Association, April 13-14. 


The Stockton, Cal., elevators of the 
Sperry Flour Co. recently were pur- 
chased by the Taylor Milling Co., Los 
Angeles, which has been operating the 
old Sperry mill in Stockton as a feed 
mixing plant. 


A general meeting of the San Fran- 
cisco Grain Trade Association was called 
for April 17 to devise ways and means 
of increasing trading activities on the 
cash and option markets of the local 
grain exchange. 

E. M. Lrrsrnoer. 
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PORTLAND 


All grades of flour were advanced 20c 
last week. This had the effect of stimu- 
lating local buying somewhat, but trade, 
on the whole, continues light. Family 
patents were listed, April 14, at $8.45 
bbl, second hard wheat at $8.15, and sec- 
ond blue-stem at $7.65, in straight cars. 

New export business continues light, 
with asked prices apparently far above 
the views of oriental buyers. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 66,900 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

BOGE BEE we ccsesccccvcces 22,874 34 
Previous week ............ 22,588 36 
FOF BOD. ccccccwcccsveccss 20,203 32 
TWO PORES OHO ..-ccccceee 86,206 58 
Three years ago .......... 34,712 55 
POOP FORTE OHO occicscccce 38,427 61 
Five years ago ..........'. 28,263 49 


NOTES 


The grain committee of the Merchants’ 
Exchange announced recently that, be- 
ginning April 16, cash grain prices 
would be posted daily by a special price 
committee representing the exporters, 
millers, dealers and brokers, instead of 
bid and asked prices as heretofore. 


The proposal of Minnesota wheat 
farmers for repeal of the federal grain 
standards act would not meet with 
favor locally, as all are well satisfied 
with the workings of the government 
law. No complaint has come from 
farmers in this section regarding the 
federal grades as established. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


2S 
OGDEN 


Numerous inquiries from both the 
Southeast and from California were re- 
ported by Ogden millers last week, fol- 
lowed by increased business. As prices 
advanced, there was considerable interest 
shown by buyers in Utah, Idaho and 
Wyoming. Shipping instructions were 
heavy on old orders, as well as on small 
lot purchases. Capacity operation con- 
tinued at all Ogden mills. Smaller mills 
of Utah and Idaho are operating at 
slightly less than 50 per cent, shortage 
of wheat supplies being the only draw- 
back to their business. 

Because of soft white wheat scarcity 
and advancing prices, millers have 
scoured Utah and Idaho for all available 
supplies. Practically all of this grain is 
now held in elevators, Ogden millers hav- 
ing sufficient for operation until mid- 
summer or later. 

Quotations for the southeastern mar- 
kets were advanced 20c last week, buyers 
being quoted on the following basis, 
April 14: high patents $8.95@9.80 bbl 
and straights $8.80@8.90, car lots, f.o.b., 
Memphis and other lower Mississippi 
River common points. Utah and Idaho 
quotations were also advanced 20c, being 
based as follows: family patents $7.80@ 
8.50, second patents $8.10@8.50 and’ 
straights $7.55@8.10, car lots, f.o.b., Og- 
den. Quotations to California were un- 
changed, as follows: first patents $8.40 
@8.45, second patents $8.30@8.45 and 
Straights $8@8.45, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco and other California common 
points. 

7 * 

W. W. Percival, president of the Hyl- 
ton Flour Mills, Inc., has been elected 
‘president of the Lakeside Milling Co., 
newly incorporated, which will operate 
the Salt Lake & Jordan flour mill in 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Irving H. Leh- 
man has been elected secretary-treasurer, 
Harold W. Stein being manager. The 
mill will be remodeled, and begin operat- 
ing about Aug. 1. 

W. E. Zuppann. 


ooo 
LOS ANGELES 


Wheat gained strength last week, but 
little new buying of flour was reported 
by local mills. The bakery trade is 
using stock on hand from long-term con- 
tracts. The advance in prices has ap- 
parently made the trade extremely cau- 
tious. Production is about normal. Quo- 
tations, April 14, car lots, basis %’s: 
hard wheat seconds $8.50 bbl, blended 
seconds $8.30; California pastry, $7.70; 
Kansas straight grade, $8.20; Washing- 
ton-Oregon. blue-stem, $8; Dakota 
straight grade, $9.20; Washington pas- 
try, $7.50. 
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CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—Following a sluggish spell, 
millfeed last week was steady and quite 
active. A good demand prevailed for all 
grades for near-by shipment, with bran 
and shorts in best request. ‘The trade 
seems more willing to pay present values. 
There is also a fairly active demand for 
deferred delivery, and some fair-sized 
sales have been made. Wide discounts 
have been offered for May and later 
shipments, although during the last few 
days mills have shown more tendency to 
narrow their discounts. Spring bran was 
quoted, April 14, at $35.50 ton, hard win- 
ter bran $36, standard middlings $35.50 
@35.75, flour middlings $38.50 and red 
dog $39@40. 

Milwaukee.—Millfeeds held steady and 
unchanged last week. Business showed 
some improvement, and demand increased 
to the extent that it has been more than 
sufficient to absorb the near-by offerings. 
Buying interest is gradually extending 
into the deferred deliveries. April ship- 
ment bran and middlings are held at vir- 
tually prompt price, with May being of- 
fered at a discount under prompt. Quo- 
tations, April 14: spring bran $35@35.50 
ton, winter bran $35.80@36.20, standard 
middlings $34.50@35, flour middlings $37 
@38, and red dog $38@39.50, in 100-lb 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

St. Louis—Local demand for millfeed 
was quiet toward the close of last week, 
but general conditions reflected a some- 
what firmer tone. Offerings were ample 
to care for all requirements. Sales in 
mixed cars were fairly active, and took 
care of the output of most local mills. 
Quotations, April 14: soft winter bran 
$35.50@36.50 ton, hard winter bran $35 
@35.50, and gray shorts $36.50@37.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis —A_ steady consumptive 
inquiry is noted for millfeed. Offerings 
have dried up, some of the larger city 
mills claiming to have their April output 
disposed of. Interior mills have little to 
offer for prompt shipment and, alto- 
gether, the market is a little stronger. 
Prices have been advanced 50c@$1 over 
last week. Mixers are in the market to 
a moderate degree. There is consider- 
able speculative inquiry for standard 
middlings for all-summer shipment, buy- 
ers bidding $5@6 under spot for June- 
September. City mills will discount spot 
prices 50c for May shipment but, tem- 
porarily, will not entertain speculators’ 
bids for summer shipment. Standard 
bran is quoted by city mills at $34 ton 
and pure bran 50c more, standard mid- 
dlings $34, flour middlings $36@36.50, 
red dog $38@38.50, wheat mixed feed 
$35@36.50, and rye middlings $31, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


April 17 Year ago 
| EPEe Tyre eere eee @33.50 $28.00@28.50 
Stand. middlings.. .....@33.50 28.00@28.50 
Flour middlings... 36.00@36.50 31.00@32.00 


R. dog, 140-lb jute 37.00@38.00 35.00@36.00 

Duluth.—There has been a lessening in 
demand for supplies, but inquiry still 
holds up well. Supplies appear to have 
loosened up a bit as one mill here sold 
several cars of bran last week, and buy- 
ers stood ready to take more. One mill 
still is out of the market, apportioning 
its output on old orders and new demand 
from regular customers according to the 
amount of flour taken. 

Great Falls—Prices of millfeed re- 
main firm, and millers anticipate an ex- 
cellent demand for prompt shipment. It 
is expected that prices will remain firm, 
owing to the fact that mills have already 
sold a large part of their probable out- 
put. Prices, April 14, f.o.b., mill: bran, 
$24@26 ton; standard middlings, $26@ 
29; wheat mixed feed, $25@27. 

THE SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City—After a marked weak- 


ness in the previous week, feeds have 
strengthened. Bran for immediate de- 
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livery still is in slow demand, but de- 
ferred delivery bran and shorts in all 
positions are strong. Quotations, April 
14, basis delivery in April: bran, $33@ 
33.50 ton; shorts, $36@36.50; red dog, 
$40@40.50. In the early part of last 
week there was marked activity in bran 
for July, August and September deliv- 
ery. The price was about $27. Later 
in the week, mills advanced prices to 
$28, which checked further buying. 
Shorts for delivery in July, August and 
September sold readily at $30 for a while, 
but later offerings were withdrawn. It 
is very difficult to get immediate deliv- 
ery of shorts. 

Atchison-Leavenworth. — Millfeed has 
reacted, and prices are advancing again. 
Limited milling operations are partially 
responsible for the strength, but also it 
must be conceded that recent declines re- 
sulted more from an oversold condition 
of the market than an increase in avail- 
able supply. Quotations, April 13: bran, 
$33@33.50 ton; shorts, $34@35; mill- 
run, $34. 

Hutchinson.—Millfeed stiffened mark- 
edly last week, as demand showed great 
improvement. All classes of buyers were 
eager to book feed, some inquiring about 
30- to 60-day shipment. Mills are bare- 
ly able to supply the mixed car trade, 
however. Quotations, April 14, Kansas 
City basis: bran, $34 ton; mill-run, $35 
@36; gray shorts, $36@37. 

Salina.—There is a fair demand for 
millfeed for immediate delivery, but de- 
ferred shipment sales are scarce. Quo- 
tations were unchanged on April 14, with 
bran at $34.50@385 ton, mill-run $35.50@ 
36 and gray shorts $36@37. 

Oklahoma City.—Millfeed is stronger, 
although at present it is not difficult to 
satisfy the demand. Prices, April 11: 
straight bran, $1.75 per 100 lbs; mill- 
run, $1.85; shorts, $1.90. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Millfeed is just about holding 
its own at unchanged prices, although it 
is not strong. The output is reduced. 
Some millers are selling all they make, at 
higher prices in less than car lots or at 
retail. Soft winter wheat bran was quot- 
ed, April 13, at $39.50@40 ton, mixed 
feed $40.50@41 and middlings $41@42, 
in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 

Evansville——Demand for millfeed is in- 
creasing. Quotations, April 13: bran, 
$39 ton; mixed feed, $40; shorts, $41. 

Indianapolis.—With a much lighter de- 
mand for standard middlings and bran, 
prices have eased off somewhat. Shorts 
appear to be in good demand. Heavier 
grades have not shown the same ten- 
dency, and it is believed that the situa- 
tion was only temporary. Quotations, 
April 14: spring bran $34.50 ton, hard 
winter bran $35.50, standard middlings 
$34, flour middlings $37@88, and red dog 


$38@39. 
THE SOUTH 

Atlanta.—Improvement was reported 
by brokers in millfeed last week, some 
larger dealers placing orders for their 
needs up to 60 days. Mills are also re- 
ported operating on a larger basis, with 
the outlook for millfeeds better than for 


some months, due to the extreme lowness 
of stocks. With the exception of red 
dog, prices declined an average of about 
$1. Quotations, April 14, f.o.b., Atlanta: 
pure wheat bran, basis 100-lb bags, 
$42.50@44.50 ton; gray shorts, $45@ 
46.50; brown shorts, $44@45.50; red dog, 
$49@52. 

Norfolk.—Millfeed was slightly weak- 
er last week, and trade fair. Quotations, 
April 13: red dog, $42@46 ton; winter 
middlings, $43@44; standard middlings, 
$40.50@42; standard bran, $40.50@42. 

Nashville——Millfeed continues in good 
demand in the Southeast, and the mar- 
ket remained firm last week. The output 
was not large, and mills were not in- 
clined to make concessions. Quotations, 
April 14: soft winter wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $37@40 
ton; standard middlings, $39@42. 

Memphis.—Millfeed prices are practi- 
cally where they were before wheat start- 
ed the recent advance, and buyers are 
holding off in anticipation of freer offer- 
ings when the improved demand for flour 
causes mills to turn out more offal. 
Wheat bran was quoted on April 14 at 
$36.75@87 ton, and gray shorts at $38.50, 
but only a little has been sold. Delayed 
pasturing is helping to hold consumption 
up better than expected. 


THE EAST 

Buffalo—tThere was little change in 
millfeed last week. Business was quiet, 
with demand dull. Resellers are said to 
be discounting mills’ prices. Quotations, 
April 14: spring bran, sacked, $37.50 
ton; standard middlings, $37; red dog, 
$41; flour middlings, $40.50; mixed feeds, 
$40.50. 

Pittsburgh—Millfeed sales last week 
were light. Offerings were moderate and 
prices considerably lower. Quotations, 
April 14: standard middlings, $39@40 
ton; flour middlings, $42@43; spring 
wheat bran, $39@40; red dog, $43.50@44. 

Boston.—Wheat feeds showed no ma- 
terial change last week. The tone, how- 
ever, was very firm, especially for ship- 
ment within the next 30 days. Offerings 
were very light. Local stocks are small, 
but there is little inquiry. Quotations, 
near-by or prompt shipment, in 100-lb 
sacks, April 14: spring bran, $42.50@43 
ton; hard winter bran, $42.50@43; soft 
winter bran, $43@43.50; standard mid- 
dlings, $42@42.50; flour middlings, $43.50 
@44; mixed feed, $43@46.50; red dog, 
$44.50; stock feed, $44.25; reground oat 
hulls, $22@23. Canadian pure bran and 
middlings were offered in a limited way 
for shipment at about the same range 
of prices as for the domestic product. 


Baltimore.—Standard middlings are a 
little firmer; otherwise, feeds are un- 
changed from the late decline, with de- 
mand showing some improvement. Quo- 
tations, April 14, basis prompt and lake- 
and-rail shipment, in 100-lb sacks: spring 
bran, $40@41 ton; soft winter bran, 
$41.50@42; standard middlings, $41; 
flour middlings, $43.50; red dog, $44. 


Philadelphia. — Millfeed was lower 
early last week, but at revised figures 
buyers showed a little more interest and 
the market closed in pretty good shape. 
Quotations, April 14, prompt shipment: 
spring bran, $41@42 ton; hard winter 
bran, $41@42; soft winter bran, $42@ 
43; standard middlings, $40.50@41.50; 
flour middlings, $48@46; red dog, $44 
@45. 

PACIFIC COAST 

Portland—No changes have been 

made in millfeed prices, but the market 
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SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, April 17, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran ......cceees S.scee @36.00 $..... @34.00 eeeee@.uees $.....@..... $40.50@41.00 
Hard winter bran ...... ««.+. @36.00 .....@..... 33.00@33.50 35.50@36.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... «+++. acess” secde ecees eeeee@..... 36.50@37.00 .....@41.50 
Standard middlings* .... ..... @36.00 ..... @34.00 36.00@36.50 .....@..... weve @41.00 
Flour middlingst ....... 38.50@39.00 36.00 @36.50 eoeee@..... 37.00@38.25 .....@43.50 
MOG GOS oc cccvvescosses 39.00@40.50 38.00 @38.50 40.00@40.50' «.... Biiccos acces Qenee 
Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbu Nashville 
Spring bran ..........-. a @37.50 $41.00 @42.00 $42.00@42.50 $40.00@41.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... «+--+. @.... 41.00 @42.00 42.50@43.00 40.00@41.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ........ «+++ @.... 42.00 @43.00 43.00@43.50 40.50@41.50 37.00@40.00 
Standard middlings* .... .....@37.00 40.50 @41.50 42.00@42.50 40.00@41.00 39.00@42.00 
Flour middlingst ....... «.+.. @40.50 43.00@46.00 43.50@44.00 41.50@42.50 .....@..... 
Red dog ....... 4B csnee wcanee @41.00 44.00@45.00 .....@44.50 43.50@44.50 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
TOPORNS, . oc cccccces @ 40.00 $.....@42.00 $.....@48.00 
TOPE on cccccces. sueps @32.00 34.00 AP. ryt 


*Brown shorts. 


Gray shorts. 
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is firmer. Stocks at the mills are limited, 
and demand is broader. On April 14 
mill-run was quoted in straight cars at 
$33 ton, and middlings at $48. 


Seattle——Millfeed prices last week 
were unchanged, though milling opera- 
tions have been fairly strong, and de- 
mand light. Good pasturage has re- 
duced the requirements of the dairy in- 
dustry, and caused an easier market 
tone. Washington standard mill-run was 
quoted at $31.50@32 ton, coast. 


Ogden. — Millfeed demand slackened 
slightly last week. Mills have accumu- 
lated no surplus. Anticipation of green 
feed being more plentiful in Utah and 
Idaho has caused some buyers to refrain 
from stocking up heavily. On April 14 
California buyers were offered millfeeds 
on the following basis: red bran and mill- 
run $39 ton, blended bran and mill-run 
$40, white bran and mill-run $41 and 
middlings $50@52, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco and other California common 
points. To Utah and Idaho: red bran 
and mill-run $34, blended bran and mill- 
run $35, white bran and mill-run $36 and 
middlings $49@50, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 
Kansas City buyers were offered red 
bran and mill-run at $38, blended bran 
and mill-run $89, and white bran and 
mill-run $40, car lots, f.o.b., Kansas City, 


San Francisco.— Millfeed quotations 
remain steady, and offerings light. Buy- 
ers seem satisfied to use up present sup- 
plies, and are not interested in further 
purchases except distress lots at reduced 
prices. The trade, generally, is bearish, 
and expects May feed to be cheaper. 
Quotations, April 13, basis carload lots, 
delivered, San Francisco, draft terms, 
prompt shipment: Kansas bran, $44@45 
ton; Idaho blended mill-run, $38.50@39; 
Idaho white mill-run, $39@39.50; north- 
ern white bran and mill-run, $386@37; 
northern standard mill-run, $35.50@36; 
shorts, $38@39; middlings, $42.50@43; 
Montana bran and mill-run, $37@39 
(offered only for mixed car purposes) ; 
low grade flour, $43@44. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—Feed did not change last 
week, though the market stiffened with 
the advance in wheat. Lower figures 
may be expected, and mills have in- 
creased the quantities allowable in mixed 
cars. Quotations, April 14: bran $40 ton, 
Shorts $42 and middlings $48, bags in- 
cluded, in mixed cars with flour, spot 
cash terms, delivered, Ontario points. 


Montreal——Bids for bran by United 
States buyers are not so strong, and this 
has developed a weakness in millfeeds. 
But as feeders throughout Quebec are 
still calling for fair quantities of bran, 
shorts and middlings, quotations remain 
unchanged. Further, mill stocks are in- 
sufficient to permit of meeting this strong 
local demand. Quotations, April 13: bran 
$40.25 ton, shorts $42.25, and middlings 
$48.25, jutes, f.o.b., cars, Montreal rate 
points. Fort William, bran $32, shorts 
$34, middlings $40, jutes, ex-track, net 
cash; $1 less when they contain mill-run 
screenings. 


Winnipeg.—A continuance of low tem- 
peratures throughout the prairie prov- 
inces has helped to maintain a very 
heavy demand for millfeed. Mills’ 
stocks are low, and with little volume 
of flour business in sight, there is no 
prospect of any immediate improvement 
in the situation. A strictly mixed car 
business is being adhered to by prairie 
mills, most of which are heavily oversold 
on bran and shorts. The recent advance 
in flour prices has not affected millfeed, 
which remains steady. Quotations, April 
14, basis Fort William and Port Ar- 
thur: Manitoba points, bran $32 ton, 
shorts $34; Saskatchewan points, bran 
$32, shorts $34; Alberta points, bran $33, 
shorts $35; British Columbia points, bran 
$33@35, shorts $35@37; Pacific Coast 
points, bran $36@38, shorts $38@40. 


Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending April 14, in tons, with comparisons: 


-—-Receipts— Shipments 
1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis ... 720 933 14,964 12,768 
Kansas City... 980 900 3,820 2,740 
Philadelphia .. 100 300 ere one 
Boston ....... Pre) 51 os 
Baltimore ..... 60 312 ee 
Milwaukee .... 1 oon 2 2 
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MAIxeD FEEDS — 


Chicago.—There has been little change 
in the mixed feed situation. New busi- 
ness continues very moderate, but ship- 
ping directions are good. Buyers are 
dearing up old orders in a very satis- 
factory manner. On April 14, 24 per 
cent dairy feeds were quoted at $49@50 
ton, scratch feeds $47@48, and mash 
feeds $61@64. 

Atlanta.—An increase in corn and oats 
prices last week caused an upward move- 
ment in mixed feeds, with average ad- 
yances reported by brokers here of about 
$1, with the exception of beet pulp, 
which was unchanged. In spite of this 
a better volume of buying is reported, 
due to the extreme lowness of stocks, the 
outlook being considered good for the 
next two or three weeks. Mills are also 
running on a better basis. Quotations, 
April 14, f.o.b., Atlanta: Holland beet 
pulp $47@48 ton, American beet pulp 
$46.75@47; best grade horse feed $48.50 
@49.50, lower grades $38@39; best grade 
chicken feed $59@61, lower grades $52@ 
53.50; 24 per cent dairy feed $57@58, 
16 per cent $47@48. 


St. Louis—Demand for mixed feeds 
was rather spotted last week, although 
manufacturers say that it is holding up 
fairly well for this season of the year. 
Buying is not, however, as active as a 
month ago. Prices are steady. High 
grade horse feed was quoted, April 14, 
at $47 ton, high grade dairy feed $53, 
and scratch feed $53, 


Nashville-—The mixed feed trade con- 
tinued fairly good at Nashville mills last 
week, Poultry and dairy feeds were in 
demand. Prices were steady. Quota- 
tions, April 14: dairy feed, 100-lb bags, 
$41@51 ton; poultry scratch feed, $49@ 
56; poultry mash feed, $60@76. 


Memphis.—Mills are running on mod- 
erate schedules, but mixed feed is mov- 
ing in larger volume than last year, with 
quotations firm because of the high cost 
of raw materials. Dairy feeds are hold- 
ing up better than expected. Poultry 
varieties are in normal demand. 





Indianapolis—In spite of continued 
high prices of mixed feeds, some business 
is being done. There is a fair demand 
for dairy feeds. Old orders are being 
cleaned up, and it is believed a good 
volume of business will be done before 
the new crops are available. Quotations, 
April 14: high grade dairy feeds $48@50 
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ton, scratch feeds $47@48, and mash 
feeds $60@62. 


Toronto.—Mixed feeds were in fair 
demand last week, but the keen activity 
seems to be over. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations, April 14: oat chop $56 ton, 
oat and barley chop $53, crushed oats 
$54, corn meal $51, feed wheat $57, oat 
feed $35, chick feed $66, mixed car lots, 
net cash terms, delivered, country points. 


Montreal.—No change is reported in 
the demand for mixed feed, farmers tak- 
ing fair quantities. Prices are steady 
and unchanged. Quotations, April 12, 
car lots, jute bags, f.o.b., tracks, Mont- 
real rate points: barley meal $51.25 ton, 
oat moulee $55.25, and mixed moulee 
$54.25; small lots, $1 ton more. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Atlanta.—A majority of the cotton- 
seed meal mills in the Southeast have dis- 
continued production until the new crop, 
and are selling such meal as they had on 
hand when operations stopped. Demand 
is not active, due to exceptionally high 
prices, and few orders are reported for 
other than immediate or near future 
needs. Prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions, April 14, f.o.b., Atlanta: for 7 per 
cent meal, $47@48 ton is being asked by 
mills in the immediate territory, and 
$45.50@46 by mills elsewhere; 8 per cent, 
$51@52; cottonseed cake, $43@44.50; 
cottonseed hulls, sacked $18@19, bulk 
$15@16. 

New Orleans.—Demand for cottonseed 
meal and cake continued strong last 
week, and prices advanced materially. 
Foreign inquiry improved, as well as 
the local call. Quotations, April 12: 
choice cake, 8 per cent ammonia, bulk, 
$48.50@49 ton; meal, 8 per cent am- 
monia, sacked, $52.50@53; hulls, sound 
quality, $15.25@15.50. 


Memphis.—High prices and the ap- 
proach of better pastures cause buyers 
to take but little cottonseed meal, yet 
there are certain requirements to be met 
at whatever the price is. Mixers are in 
the market for enough to absorb what 
little mills have to offer, so prices are 
firm and at the recent high level of 
$53.50 for 41 per cent and $55.50 for 43. 
The recent report on supply and distri- 
bution showed a firm statistical posi- 
tion, and what little is left will perhaps 
be doled out slowly. Cottonseed hulls 
are firm at $12 ton for loose. 

Milwaukee.—Cottonseed meal was the 
strongest feed item last week, and ad- 
vanced $1. Stocks are small, and there 





is a good demand which is absorbing all 
offerings in the market. Quotation, April 
14, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $53@59 ton. 

Chicago. — Cottonseed meal continues 
very strong, and domestic demand light, 
due chiefly to the high prices. On April 
14 it was quoted at $58.50@59 ton, Chi- 
cago, for 43 per cent. 

Buffalo—There was a fair demand 
for cottonseed meal last week, with 
prices firm. Quotations, April 14: 41 per 
cent, $60 ton; 43 per cent, $62.50; 36 
per cent, $60. 

Kansas City.—Cottonseed meal prices 
are unchanged. The market is dull, as 
buyers are hesitant in taking hold after 
the recent declines in linseed meal. On 
April 14 it was quoted at $56.80 ton. 

Pittsburgh. — Cottonseed meal was 
higher last week. Sales improved, al- 
though most transactions were in small 
lots. Offerings were light. Quotations, 
April 14: 43 per cent protein, $61.70 ton; 
41 per cent, $59. 

Boston.—Cottonseed meal was stronger 
and higher last week, as a result of bull- 
ish reports. Offerings were limited. On 
April 14 shippers quoted at $55.25@65.25 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, Boston points, but 
met with little inquiry. 

Los Angeles—Price on cottonseed 
products remained firm last week, but 
buying was rather limited. Meal, on 
April 14, was quoted at $48 ton. 


SCREENINGS 


Minneapolis.—The activity in screen- 
ings seems to have abated, and prices 
are fully $3 lower for the week, notwith- 
standing the strength in grains. Sup- 
plies, while small, are apparently more 
than sufficient to fill the limited demand. 
Heavy seeds are quoted at $25@26 ton, 
medium $20@24, and light-weight $17@ 
18, f.o.b., Minneapolis. Mill oats are 
stronger, being quoted at 48@52c bu. 

Duluth. — Screenings have ° slumped 
sharply. Owners are sacrificing prices 
to get rid of their holdings. 

Toronto.—An occasional car of screen- 
ings is changing hands, but in this, as in 
other feed markets, high prices are ham- 
pering business. An advance of $2.50 
last week put them still further beyond 
the reach of feeders. On April 14 re- 
cleaned standard screenings were quoted 
at $38.50 ton, delivered, all-rail, Ontario 
points. 

Winnipeg.—Local brokers continue to 
quote refuse screenings at $15 ton, but 
they are very scarce, and any trade 
worked in this market has been at a 
much higher figure than that quoted. 
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j FEED PRICE SUMMARY 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, April 16, and on 
the corresponding date in 1927, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market Bu- 
reau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 
Minneapolis— 1927 1928 





Bran ...ceceecsesseeeeGot00 $32.00@32.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 27.50 32.50@33.00 
BEIBGURRS: 060 00s esv00e 27.50 32.25@32.50 
Flour middlings ...... 31.50 35.00@36.00 
Mee GOW cc ceccccvcese $5.00 36.00@37.00 
Mixed feed ........... 28.50 34.00@34.50 
Old process oil meal... 49.00 51.00@52.00 
BOM? cccccccvcnecoves 36.00 42.00@42.50 
DEUOUE” ccc asccceds 36.50 41.50@42.00 
BO ccc ctcinevens 44.50 45.50@46.50 
Duluth— 
Bran ....csccsceeceses 297.00 33.00@383.50 
PRIMERS .ccccsessors 27.00 32.50@33.50 
Flour middlings ...... 32.00 36.00@36.50 
Country mixed feed... 28.00 36.50@37.50 
MOG - GOD ce ceveccecese 34.50 36.50@37.50 
St. Louis— 
TPG cicsccnccccecccce SB.080 95,600086.00 
Brown shorts ......... 31.00 34.50@35.00 
Gray shorts .......... 34.00 36.00@38.00 
Se BE aces cencenecs 10.00 16.00@17.00 
Hominy feed ......... 27.00 33.00@34.00 
Buffalo— 
Sk) Bere 32.00 36.50@37.00 
Bran .......sese+ee+-+ 31.50 36.00@37.00 
Standard middlings ... 33.00 36.00@37.00 
Flour middlings ...... 36.50 41.00@42.00 
IG GOR wc cccsessvess 38.00 42.00@43.00 
Heavy mixed feed..... 36.00 38.00@38.50 
GER MROR) 2. cccceccosss 44.50 54.00@54.50 
Kansas City— 
Be HORM scccccsacecs 27.00 32.50@33.50 
Bran ........eeeee2++- 26.50 32.50@33.00 
Brown shorts ........ 28.00 33.00@34.00 
Gray shorts .......... 29.50 34.00@35.50 
ME van cnasessere 37.50 40.00@40.50 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran ......... 36.00 42.00@42.50 
Pure BIRR oo .cccccsecs 35.50 41.50@42.00 
Serime WER ...ccacecs 35.00 41.00@41.50 
Spring middlings ..... 37.00 39.50@40.50 
BO GON cs ccscenccces 42.00 44.00@45.00 
Flour middlings ...... 42.00 43.50@46.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter bran .......... 29.25 35.80@36.20 
Bran ....cescseseccese 29.60 35.00@35.60 
Middlings ............ 30.00 34.50@35.00 
Flour middlings ...... 34.50 37.00@38.50 
Red dog ..........-.- 38.00 38.00@39.50 
TAPS FROG oc ccccnecccse 26.50 32.00@32.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 37.00 53.00@59.00 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 23.50 35.00@36.00 
Hominy feed* .......... 32.00 43.00@43.50 
Gluten feedt ........... 29.60 ....@§38.70 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
BEIMMORNOHA 2. cc ccccsoce $8.30 9.10 
BOURMER ccccccccccececes 7.00 9.10 
St. Lowls ..... ‘cee 7.50 
Kansas City .. -» &90 9.70 
Milwaukee ............+. 5.70 6.50 
rt re eee aT 4.70 
* Boston. tChicago. $100 Ibs. §April- 
May. 
°c 


Baltimore.—Oats prices, April 14: No. 
2 white, domestic, 70@7lc bu, as to 
weight; No. 3 white, domestic, 69@70c. 










April May June 
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47.00 


Range of Bran Prices 
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CASH WHEAT 


Chicago.—The local cash market was 
active last week, and was featured again 
by higher premiums on red wheat. Local 
stocks of soft wheat are getting very 
low, and a sale of No. 2 red was made 
on April 12 at 40c over May, or around 
$1.89 bu, f.o.b., Chicago. Business in 
this variety, however, was restricted by 
the light offerings and stocks. Local 
handlers did a brisk business all of the 
week in springs and hard winters, espe- 
cially in the latter. Local mills picked 
up spot offerings, and outside mills were 
good buyers out of store. Trading basis, 
April 14: No. 1 red 88@40c over May, 
No. 2 red 35@38c over, No. 3 red 32@ 
4c over; No. 1 hard 8@31,¢ over, No. 2 
hard 2@2'%c over, No. 3 hard 1@1%,%c 
over; No. 1 dark northern 2@3c over, 
No. 2 dark northern 1@1%,c over, No. 
1 northern 1144@2'%c over. Sales made 
late in the week: No. 2 hard, $1.52, 
@1.56 bu; No. 1 northern, $1.5514; No. 
1 mixed, $1.53; No. 2 mixed, $1.514@ 
1.56. 


Minneapolis.—Cash wheat has :d- 
vanced even more than the option. With 
receipts only moderate, and millers, ele- 
vators and shippers in the market, pre- 
miums on some of the better grades are 
2@8c higher than the option of a week 
ago. There is some inquiry from the 
East for lake shipment, so that Duluth 
is competing for the offerings. Receipts 
are light, and are cleaned up daily. For 
15 per cent protein wheat 56@63c bu 
over the May option is asked; 14 per 
cent, 46@53c over; 13 per cent, 32@35c 
over; 124% per cent, 18@25c over; 12 per 
cent, 11@14c over; 11.5 to 11.9 per cent, 
6@l1lc over; 11 per cent or under, May 
price to 5c over. 

Based on the close, April 17, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.32 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.30; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.36, No. 1 northern $1.34; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.30, No. 1 northern $1.28; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.19, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.17. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending April 
14 was $1.275%@1.51%, and of No. 1 du- 
rum $1.265%@1.41%. No. 1 amber closed 
on April 17 at $1.3444@1.50', and No. 
1 durum at $1.834%,@1.40%. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending April 
14 was $1.36%@1.944%, and of No. 1 
northern $1.355%%.@1.944%%. No. 1 dark 
closed April 17 at $1.47@1.96, and No. 
1 northern $1.46@1.97. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1927, to April 14, 
1928, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 

1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 





Minneapolis .. 94,494 58,223 81,756 81,949 
Duluth ...... 99,253 -35,907 57,987 93,182 
Totals .....193,747 94,130 139,743 175,131 


Winnipeg. Wheat last week experi- 
enced one of the most bullish sessions so 
far this season. At midweek, on receipt 
of unfavorable reports regarding winter 
wheat in the United States, a strong 
speculative element was noted, and re- 


mained in evidence until the closing 
session. Prices registered gains of 53% 
@6%%c. Considerable export trade was 


reported, most of which was credited to 
Canadian wheat pool interests. Offer- 
ings at times were very heavy, and con- 
siderable profit taking was apparent. 
The cash market has suffered on account 
of the strength displayed by futures, 
buyers awaiting more stable conditions. 
Offerings were restricted. Cash No. 1 
northern closed on April 14 at $1.59 bu, 
basis in store, Fort William and Port 
Arthur. This represents a gain of 814c 
since a week ago. 


Duluth.—Loading of boats has started, 
with around 1,000,000 bus now held in 
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bottoms, ready to depart on receiving 
orders. Boats probably will not stir 
much before the latter part of April, 
as channels open for free movement and 
insurance becomes effective on _ hulls. 
Commission houses reported a good de- 
mand for all milling qualities of spring 
wheat last week. Offerings of high pro- 
tein were scarce. Closing prices, April 
14: No. 1 dark, $1.503%,@1.98%, bu; No. 
2 dark, $1.483,@1.96%,; No. 8 dark, 
$1.45, @1.93%,; No. 1 northern spring, 
$1.493,@1.93%,. Winter grades were 
wanted, with offerings scanty. No. 2 
hard closed at $1.481,@1.50%, and No. 
1 dark hard Montana at $1.4914,@1.73%,. 
Smutty. durum continued slow of sale, 
but milling and export quality moved 
steadily. Premiums are firm and un- 
changed, though relatively higher with 


. the futures, which recorded top prices 


for the crop. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 

-—— Amber durum———, -—Durum—, 
Yo. No. No.1 No. 2 
133% @158% 132% @158% 153% 153% 

9... 1335 @1585 132% @158% 153% 153% 
10... 184% @158% 133% @158% 158% 153% 
11... 139% @163% 138% @163% 158% 158% 
12... 139% @163% 138% @163% 158% 158% 
13... 139% @163% 138% @163% 158% 158% 
14... 142% @166% 141% @166% 161% 161% 

Kansas City—Wheat advanced 9@ 
11%4c last week under the influence of 
crop damage reports from the central 
and eastern states. Demand was active, 
especially for best grade milling sam- 
ples, and supplies were not nearly ade- 
quate. There was also a good call for 
intermediate grade samples, and sup- 
plies, although larger than of the higher 
grades, were insufficient. Quotations, 
April 14: hard wheat, No. 1 $1.491,@1.92 
bu, No. 2 $1.484,@1.91, No. 3 $145@ 
1.89, No. 4. $1.41@1.87; soft wheat, No. 
1 $1.85@1.90, No. 2 $1.84@1.89, No. 3 
$1.80@1.86, No. 4 $1.75@1.83. 

St. Louis.—Soft winter wheat was very 
scarce last week and the market was 
strong. What soft wheat was offered 
was taken on orders for country mills. 
Western soft white was cleaned up, too, 
at the full advance in prices. Hard 
wheat prices are also higher. A good 
milling demand was noted at advanced 
premiums. Offerings were light. Cash 
prices, April 14: No. 2 red $1.97 bu, 
No. 3 red $1.92@1,93; No. 1 hard $1.58 
@1.60, No. 2 hard $1.58@1.61. 

Toledo.—Receipts of wheat are negli- 
gible. Red reached the highest level on 
the crop in price and premium last week. 
The bid at Toledo, April 13, was $1.811 
for No. 2, Toledo rate points, 3l¢c over 
Chicago May, compared with 27c over a 
week ago. A sale was made at Toledo 
at 40c over to go to an eastern miller. 


Indianapolis —Wheat demand showed 
continued strength last week, prices clos- 
ing higher than the week before and or- 
ders being rather brisk. Millers are in 
the market for current needs, and there 
is rather a dearth of offerings. The cer- 
tain knowledge now that thousands of 
acres of Indiana wheat land will be 
plowed under is beginning to cause un- 
easiness. Quotations, April 14: No. 2 
red, $1.77@1.82 bu; No. 2 hard, $1.47@ 
1.52. 


Nashville-—The wheat movement last 
week was light, but receipts and ship- 
ments were larger than a year ago. The 


April 
Rue 


market advanced to new high levels. Of- 
ferings apparently were being held back, 
as holders were expecting still higher 
prices. No. 2 red, with bill, on April 
14 was quoted at $2@2.02 bu, Nashville. 


Milwaukee.—The wild cash wheat mar- 
ket last week forced values up, and at 
the close mixed and durum were 10c 
higher, red winter 17c, and hard winter 
lle. There was a good demand, and 
trading was active. Soft varieties are 
especially wanted. Quotations, April 14: 
No. 1 hard winter $1.56@1.57 bu; No. 1 
red winter, $1.85@1.89; No. 1 mixed, 
$1.54@1.56; No. 1 durum, $1.49@1.50. 

Atlanta.—Soft wheat mills in the 
Southeast continue to grind their surplus 
wheat and are showing but little interest 
in the market at the present price levels, 
quotations, f.o.b., Atlanta, having reached 
$2.10 bu for No. 2 red, with bill, on 
April 14, an advance of 7c for the week. 
Mills are reported operating on a slight- 
ly larger basis than last year at this 
time, but with flour prices so high the 
outlook is not considered very promising. 


Seattle——There was only fair demand 
for most grades of cash wheat last week, 
though there was a good milling call for 
soft white and northern spring, resulting 
in higher premiums. Cash quotation, 
No. 1, sacked, 30 days’ delivery, coast, 
April 13: soft and western white, $1.50 
bu; western red, $1.42; hard winter, 
$1.40; northern spring, $1.44; Big Bend 
blue-stem, $1.60; Big Bend dark north- 
ern spring, 13 per cent protein, $1.61@ 
1.65; Big Bend dark hard winter, 13 
per cent protein, $1.57. 

Portland.—The wheat market, reflect- 
ing the eastern bulge, advanced last 
week to the highest prices of the season. 
There was no large amount of business 
done, however, as farmers’ offerings were 
not increased by the uplift. Exporters 
here estimate the unsold stocks in the 
Pacific Northwest at only 5 per cent of 
the crop. Closing wheat bids at the 
Merchants’ Exchange for April delivery, 
April 14: Big Bend blue-stem, $1.55 bu; 
hard white, soft white, western white and 
Federation, $1.48; northern spring, $1.40; 
hard winter and western red, $1.37. 


Ogden.—Continued demand for soft 
white wheat brought another price ad- 
vance last week. The Ogden Grain Ex- 
change reported a slight decline in car 
lot arrivals. Prices, April 14: No. 2 
dark hard $1.52@1.64 bu, No. 2 hard 
winter $1.28@1.48, No. 2 soft white $1.44 
@1.57 and No. 2 northern spring $1.67 
@1.76, milling-in-transit billing, freight 
paid to Ogden. 

San Francisco.—Wheat continues to 
advance, due to active bidding by mills 
for all good lots available. Feed de- 
mand is also good. Quotations, April 
13, basis 100 lbs, bulk; delivered, San 
Francisco: No. 1 hard white, $2.65; feed, 
$1.60. 


Buffalo.—Premiums on wheat continue 
strong and unchanged. 


Baltimore.—Cash wheat on April 14 
was l6c higher than in the previous 
week, with export demand nil and stocks, 
nearly five times more Canadian than 
domestic, showing a decrease of 123,000 
bus. Closing prices, April 14: spot No. 
2 red winter, domestic, $1.89 bu; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, domestic, 
$1.89. The local market, while com- 
paratively bare of domestic stock, opened 
the week at $1.74 and, after moving up 
daily without any excitement, ended at 
$1.89, which is top so far on the crop. 
At the close some near-by country points 
paid up to $2 for domestic No. 2 red, 
while Ohio was asking Baltimore $2.10 
for the same thing. Exports were 210,- 
443 bus, all Canadian. Receipts of Ca- 





Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, 


as reported by the Department of Commerce, 


in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 


Week ending 





July 1 to 





- er ‘ 
Wheat to— April 7,’28 April 9,’27 March 31, ’28 April 7,’28 April 9, ’27 
. MOSER CELLET Le 33,000 92,000 130,000 9,612,000 8,266,000 
United Kingdom ....... = ....+. 622,000 77,000 35,005,000 34,818,000 
Other Europe .......... 92,000 923,000 185,006 40,254,000 52,633,000 
GORGES .~ Gesdccsesevienns . adeecs J aaa ee 38,937,000 18,007,000 
Other countries ........ 133,000 133,000 109,000 9,575,000 17,126,000 
-\. Meeerereerirrr 258,000 1,793,000 501,000 133,383,000 130,850,000 

Wheat flour, United States 
and Canada, in transit.. *222,000 282,000 197,000 12,362,000 13,566,000 
Mase, .cvciodes Fo nbeesecends 195,000 ae ih Shed 33,215,000 13,628,000 
COTM vecccvcdesarscveccoce des 1,106,000 171,000 893,000 14,035,000 13,998,000 
TORE 6:0. 0 Se does teense eeeee 53,000 76,000 76,000 5,399,000 3,821,000 
PPT ere nosh cp enecus 26,000 119,000 148,000 21,100,000 7,934,000 


*Including via Pacific ports: wheat, 153,000 bus; flour, 97,900 bbls. 
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nadian wheat last week were 129,486 bus; 
stock, 1,464,417, 


Philadelphia.— With light offerings and 
stronger outside advices based on un- 
favorable crop reports, the wheat mar- 
ket rules firm and again higher. There 
is not much doing, and quotations, large- 
ly nominal, on April 14, car lots, in ex- 
port elevator, were: No. 2 red winter, 
$1.90 bu; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.891,. I 


New York.—Wheat prices were up 
sharply last week to new high levels, 
based on the bullish government crop 
report. Export business was light. Cash 
grain quotations, April 14: No. 2 red, 
c.i.f., domestic, $1.91, bu; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.68; No. 2 hard 
winter, f.o.b., export, $1.69; No. 2 north- 
ern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, 
$1.773,; No. 2 mixed durum, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, nominal. 


Toronto.—Ontario winter wheat ceased 
to come into market with the breaking 
up of country roads, and there will be 
more or less scarcity until spring seeding 
is over. It is believed that farmers in 
some sections have got wheat they would 
sell if the price goes high enough. Oth- 
erwise, they may feed their remaining 
supplies. As much as $1.50 bu was 
named for this wheat in car lots at 
country points at the end of the week, 
and wagon lots at mill doors would prob- 
ably bring $1.35@1.40, according to 
freights. Western spring wheat had a 
strong week, and closed on April 14 at 
$1.495% bu, f.o.b., cars, at bay ports, an 
advance of 8c. This price was for ship- 
ment to Ontario mills. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Minneapolis——Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending April 14, and the 
closing prices on April 16, respectively: 
No. 3 white oats, 544,@57%c, 58'%@ 
5914c; No. 2 rye, $1.151%4@1.2414, $1.28@ 
1.28%,; barley, 82@94c, 85@94c. 


Chicago.—Cash oats were in brisk de- 
mand last week, and trading basis was 
very firm. On April 14 No. 2 white were 
quoted at 621,@64%,c bu, No. 3 white 
58@60%c, and No. 4 white 573, @61%,c. 
Cash rye was steady, and the light re- 
ceipts were easily disposed of. No. 2 
was quoted around $1.24 bu. 


Duluth.—Feeders are limiting oat pur- 
chases to occasional cars for present re- 
quirements. Elevators are ready to care 
for offerings at all times, but the scarcity 
of supplies permits only scanty business 
to be worked. Spot No. 3 white were 
unchanged at 4c under to Chicago May 
price, closing on April 14 at 543, @58°c 
bu. The light barley offerings were 
cleaned up. Sales in certain cases ex- 
ceeded the regular range of quotations. 
One boat loaded 200,000 bus on April 
14, Malting grades are up 1@2c. Clos- 
ing range, 83@92c. There is a brisk 


demand for rye, all grades selling readi- 


ly at highest prices on the crop. Cash 
sales, April 14, ranged $1.16%@1.24%, 
May closing at $1.2434, an advance of 
64,4c for the week. 


Milwaukee.—All cash grains advanced 
last week, in sympathy with cash wheat. 
The greatest influence was felt in rye, 
which closed 6%c higher. Barley gained 
2@38c and oats 13,@21%,c. There is an 
active demand, and shippers are buying 
in good lots. Quotations, April 14: No. 
2 rye, $1.27@1.271% bu; No. 3 white oats, 
58%, @64c; malting barley, 93c@$1.04. 


Indianapolis.—There is some demand 
for rye from milling interests. The call 
for oats is rather indifferent, but the 
scarcity of offerings is holding up the 
price. Indications now are that there 
will be more acreage than usual devoted 
to oats this year. Quotations on oats, 
April 14: No. 2 white, 59@60%c bu; No. 
3 white, 57@59c. 


Winnipeg.—Coarse grains again have 
been active, and over-sea interest in bar- 
ley and rye has manifested itself. Cana- 
dians have been good buyers of oats, and 
some export inquiry also has been in evi- 
dence. Good quantities of this grain 
have moved from western points all-rail 
to the East. All grains have advanced 
in prices, but export demand has con- 
tinued. Quotations, April 14: cash No. 
2 Canadian western oats 70%c bu, barley 
93%,c, and rye $1.29%, basis in store, 
Fort William and Port Arthur. 
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| GRAIN FUTURES—MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 


Grain Futures—Closing Prices 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
April May July May 
10...--. 143% 142% 186% 
ll..++s 148 148 141% 
12 149% 148% 142% 
18..++++ 151% 150% 144% 
Meweoee 154% 153% 146% 
16...++> 156% 156 148% 
Kansas City St. Louis red 
April May July ‘May 
Biase cce 135 ie 
11 . 138% 188% «eevee 
1Gi.. 20s 140 139% 
18..-++6 142% 141% 184 
4 145% 144% 187 
16 147% 146% 189 174 
Seattle 
May July May July 
April 10..186% 131% April 13..1389% 137 
April 11..188% 135% April 14. -141% 189 


April 12..189% 136% April 16..143% 140% 





Winpipeg Duluth durum 
April May July May July 
) a 145% 147% 133% 135% 
this... 149% 151% 138% 139 5% 
12...... 160% 152 138% 189% 
er 151% 153% 138% 140% 
. a 154 156% 141% 142% 
| 155% 157% 142% 144% 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
April May July May June 
1B... 0. 153% 156% 133 135% 
arr 156 158% 137 139% 
157% 160% 135% 138% 
, oe 156% 159% 137 139% 
eer 157% ee ory eee ye 
er 158% 168% covce seeee 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
April May July May July 
Bees cee 98% 101% 91% 94% 
ae 100% 103% 93 96 
99 102% 91% 94% 
) San 99% 102% 92% 95% 
a 101% 104% 93% 96% 
ae 101% 105 94% 97% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
April May July May July 
is 00-0 57% 50% 54% 51% 
Tbaces 58 51% 55% 52% 
Bibs esds 57% 50% 54% 62 
ae 58% 51% 55% 52% 
ax 58% 52 55% 53% 
61% 53% 55% 54% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July 
121 116% 114% 109% 
123% 119% 116% 112% 
123 119% 115% 112% 
124% 120% 118% 114 
128 122% 120% 115% 
130% 126% 124 119% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
April May July May July 
Bs vcce 221% 223% 225% 225 
=a 221% 223% 225 225% 
Sa 221% 224 226% 226% 
223% 225% 227 227% 
, 223% 225% 227 227% 
ae 223% 225% 227 227% 





San Francisco.—Barley is dull, Eng- 
land not being interested. The coming 
California crop is in excellent condition, 

an unusual acreage. Quotations, 
April 18, basis 100’s, sacked: feed, $1.95 
@2. Other grades not quoted. Oats are 
unchanged, with local supplies too scarce 
to quote and No. 3 eastern white worth 
$2.35 per 100 Ibs, bulk, delivered, San 
Francisco. 


United States—Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending 
April 14, as reported to the United States 
Bureau ef Agricultural Economics, in bush- 


els: Canadian 

American in bond 
Weeat cocccccvecccses 67,906,000 9,297,000 
PT 5,439,000 109,000 
GOPR cccccccccsccesses 43,093,000 ...... 
BAPIOY ccccccscccssces 4,518,000 231,000 
CED ac ccccsnctivevedss 14,634,000 63,000 
Plamesced ....cccccccecs 1,961,000 = a. wa aee 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets on April 14: wheat, 1,- 
073,000 bus; rye, 159,000; corn, 802,000; bar- 
ley, 29,000; oats, 140,000. 





Oats—Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending April 14, in bushels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis 339 125 970 3893 5,083 10,067 
Kan. City... 68 59 76 39 144 562 
Chicago ...1,308 617 17701,212 eo 08 
New York.. 120 60 57 40 136 810 
Philadelphia 12 32 22 29 63 172 





Boston ..... 8 14 9 18 
Baltimore .. 14 8 os as 40 53 
Milwaukee... 363 90 97 126 eee ees 
Duluth-Sup. 22 14 we 16 446 6,838 
Toledo ..... 45 80 28 13 
Buffalo ee 


ae le 498 3,870 
*Nashville . 126 81 84 58 202 335 
*Figures for 10 days. 








Barley—Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending April 14, in bushels (000's 
omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 217 101 191 3931,035 1,295 
3 124 2 


Kansas City... 8 1 10 

Chicago ...... 147 153 41 50 es os 
New York .... 837 65 209 217 119 343 
Philadelphia.. oe oe oe oe 2 1 
Boston ....... oe 6 25 ee 67 ee 
Baltimore .... 1 15 95 -» 100 66 
Milwaukee ... 108 203 49 25 2° ee 
Duluth-Sup. .. 79 30 a 87 651 5623 
Buffalo ....... ee oe ee -- 200 138 
*Nashville ee ee 


‘on. we 2 
*Figure for 10 days. 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending April 14, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis .. 37 41 33 129 878 3,269 
Kansas City... 2 3 9 15 106 150 
Chicago ...... 56 16 1 10 ae ms 
New York .... 3 319 -. 293 64 454 
Philadelphia .... 5 1 1 33 12 
Boston ....0. ee es ° ee 3 5 
Baltimore .... .. 14 cc wae 7 64 
Milwaukee ... 8 20 9 506 os 8 
Duluth-Sup. . 175 156 . .. 3,489 4,053 
Buffalo ....... ee we vs oo. Oe 81 





Toronto.—Coarte grains are at such 
high levels that buyers are operating 
only on a hand-to-mouth basis. Ontario 
oats are off the market, and western 
oats have advanced 114c, compared with 
a week ago. Quotations, April 14: On- 
tario oats 65@69c bu, No. 3 barley 92 
@93c, f.o.b., shipping points; No. 3 Ca- 
nadian western oats 82c, No. 1 feed oats 
80c, all-rail, delivered, Ontario points. 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending April 14, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Mpls. ..200% 1,096 733 740 682 19,994 9,770 
Kan. City.. 458 476 9611,020 6,525 7,938 
Chicago 391 210 318 199 +s 


New York.. 995 7611,258 703 1,663 1,476 
Philadelphia 154 133 94 632 837 755 
Boston ..... 25 60 344 124 391 315 
Baltimore .. 131 290 210 309 1,794 1,803 


Milwaukee.. 32 62 14 3 oes one 
Dul.-Sup. ..1,012 452 839 785 21,911 7,797 
Toledo ..... 21 327 90 123 “ds 
Buffalo .... os ° 


ce tee 6,742 2,850 
*Nashville . 48 7 27 31 183 181 
*Figures for 10 days. 





Corn—Receipts, Ship ts and Stock 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending April 14, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis 50 51 192 172 1,763 919 
Kan. City... 478 1021,056 192 8,461 4,513 
Chicago ...2,629 7931,186 1,629 ‘os ove 
New York... 74 23 94 33 76 43 
Philadelphia 12 25 13 24 166 65 
Boston ..... «- 1 ee és ane 6 
Baltimore... 61 37 99 38 238 478 
Milwaukee.. 204 49 294 185 “* 

4 + 





138 15 


Dul.-Superior 50 a 

Toledo ..... 40 60 8 24 a0 eee 
Buffalo .... «- es es os 660 4,904 
*Nashville . 86 61 35 42 288 44 


*Figures for 10 days. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
Stocks of grain in store at-above points on 
April 13, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

















Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Ogilvies ........ 1,353 $2 135 rT 
Ce Wes i 0s eseee 4,553 176 317 222 
Can. Gov't ...... 1,960 98 191 787 
Sask. Pool 

es "OH aevecses 5,457 79 118 347 

Be, BG scccsecs 6,572 86 176 124 
Private elevators. 38,765 1,284 2,202 613 
Afloat for winter 

storage ....... 7,261 

Potala ..ccvess 65,921 1,755 3,139 2,093 
i. x, ere 50,716 2,928 5,973 2,559 
Receipts ........ 201 48 11 9 
Rail shipments.. 180 118 3 34 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 northern... 113 Kota .......... 18 
No. 2 northern.. 817 White spring... 68 
Dk. 1 and 2 nor 22 Winter ........ 2 
No. 3 northern..6,445 Others ........- 8,705 
|.  Wrerrree 2,238 Private ....... 38,765 
St Bee eee pT Peer 7,261 
) SS Peerrrerr 315 
BE wa dacaseess 79 Total ...cees 65,921 
Durum .....c0% 442 

Oats— Bus Oats— , Bus 
No. 2 C. W. TE QOUROEe occcscces 164 
No. 8 C. W. 90 Private ..cccess 1,285 
2 BOGE csccucaes 11 
BS WOOS cecvcccas 14 TOtR .cccices 1,755 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 
The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 
Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
-—— Week ending——, July 1, 1927, to 
April 7 March 31 April 7, 1928 
: bo cles 8,000 
Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
o— Week ending——, 
April 7 March 31 
70,000 403,000 


July 1, 1927, to 
April 7, 1928 
12,604,000 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on April 7, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 
parisons, in bushels (000's omitted): 





Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- April 9, 
Wheat— April 7 vious week 1927 
United States*... 68,868 —1,071 50,207 
United Statesf... 3,057 —224 2,679 
Canada ......... 140,247 —3,672 105,656 
PatOds 002 cc0e 212,172 —4,967 158,542 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


DOTRM cccccccces +76,100 —1,400 84,500 

American and United Kingdom 
supply— 

WOOGED vec cicceese 288,272 —6,367 243,042 
CORN—United States and Canada— 

BOCRIS ceccccacce 44,325 —2,409 48,402 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

DPOtals ccccececee 28,278 —1,262 49,236 

*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 


Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
co———United States—__—_., 


East Pacific 

1927— of Rockies Coast Totals 
July 1..... 23,544,000 1,972,000 25,516,000 
Aug. 1..... 36,104,000 1,429,000 37,533,000 
Sept. 1 - 67,273,000 4,635,000 71,908,000 
Oot. 2 ccece 84,630,000 4,125,000 88,755,000 
MOP. 1b seoes 95,061,000 3,928,000 98,989,000 
OG. B ccses 96,468,000 3,545,000 100,013,000 

1928— 
Jan. 1 ..... 90,506,000 3,830,000 94,336,000 
Feb. 1 ..... 82,368,000 2,803,000 85,171,000 

Week ending— 
March 3 ... 74,260,000 3,689,000 77,949,000 
March 10 .. 72,809,000 38,766,000 76,575,000 
March 17 .. 72,096,000 3,642,000 75,738,000 
March 24 .. 71,378,000 3,304,000 74,682,000 
March 31 .. 69,939,000 3,281,000 73,220,000 
April 7 .... 68,868,000 3,057,000 71,925,000 

Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada dom and 

1927— Canada bothcoasts’ afloat* 
July 1 .... 49,247,000 74,763,000 60,800,000 
Aug. 1.... 44,237,000 81,770,000 64,300,000 
Sept. 1 .... 28,264,000 100,172,000 64,000,000 
Oct. 1 .... 22,958,000 111,713,000 59,600,000 
Nov. 1 .... 86,436,000 185,425,000 65,000,000 
Dec. 1 ....121,009,000 221,022,000 65,900,000 

1928— 
TOM. Bocce 147,506,000 241,842,000 653,200,000 
Feb. 1..... 152,560,000 237,731,000 65,300,000 

Week ending— 
March 3...152,760,000 230,709,000 77,600,000 
March 10..151,581,000 228,156,000 76,400,000 
March 17..149,942,000 225,680,000 74,700,000 
March 24..147,156,000 221,838,000 76,100,000 
March 31..143,919,000 217,139,000 77,500,000 
April 7....140,247,000 212,172,000 76,100,000 

*Broomhall. 

Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply: 

1927— 1928— 
July 1 ....135,563,000 Jan. 1 ....295,042,000 
Aug. 1 ...128,647,000 Feb. 1 ....303,031,000 
Sept. 1 ...154,172,000 Mch. 1....308,309,000 
Oct. 1 --171,313,000 Week ending— 
Nov. 1 ....250,425,000 April 7....288,272,000 
Dec. 1 ....286,922,000 





FI d—Receipts, Shipments and Stock 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending April 14, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), with comparisons: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927. 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 70 47 117 291,371 739 
CRICABO .....0 44 10 es T 
Duluth-Sup. .. *26 37 34 61 
*Mill receipts not included. 





491 1,127 
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3 10 17 24 


No. 1 Northern ( 
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No. 2 Dark Hard Winter (Kansas City) seccccccccocececece 


No. 2 Soft Winter (St. Louis) 
Chicago Active Future 
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Corn *% PRODUCTS | 


ee 


New Orleans.—Both domestic and for- 
eign demand for corn was fair last week. 
Buyers were reluctant to take hold in 
large volume, but the aggregate sales 
were satisfactory. Export shipments 
totaled 122,734 bus, Bremen taking 17,- 
142, Valencia 41,142, and the remainder 
going to Latin America. Quotations, 
April 12: No. 2 yellow $1.23 bu, No. 3 
$1.21; No. 2 white $1.23, No. 3 $1.21 
(for export, 6c bu less, sacked) ; yellow 
chops, $2.30 per 100 lbs; hominy feed, 
$2.20; standard meal, $2.40. 


St. Louis —There was a firmer tone to 
the corn market last week. Trading was 
fair; the increasing strength of futures 
brought buyers into the field, and tables 
were cleaned up daily. Accumulators 
were the principal buyers. Cash prices, 
April 14: No. 2 corn, 98¥,c bu; No. 2 
yellow $1.01, No. 3 yellow 99c@$1.00', 
No. 4 yellow 99c@$1.00%,; No. 1 white 
99c, No. 2 white 99c, No. 3 white 971% 
@98c. 

Atlanta.—In spite of an advance of 
about 3c in corn prices last week, de- 
mand is reported active from mixed feed 
mills in the Southeast. The outlook 
promises still further improvement. 
Georgia corn is almost exhausted, and no 
quotations are given, No. 2 white west- 
ern corn, with bill, sold April 14, f.o.b., 
Atlanta, at $1.25@1.26 bu, and No. 3 at 
$1.24@1.25; No. 2 yellow $1.26@1.27, No. 
83 yellow $1.25@1.26. 

Nashville—While demand for corn 
continued moderate last week, shippers 
were receiving more inquiries, indicating 
early expansion of consumption. Local 
shippers are accumulating fairly liberal 
stocks. Quotations, April 14: No. 2 
white $1.10 bu, No. 3 white $1.081,; No. 
2 yellow $1.12, No. 3 yellow $1.10. There 
was a fairly good movement of corn 
meal on contracts, but new sales were 
light. Degerminated cream meal, on 
April 14, was ‘quoted at $2.50 per 100 
Ibs; hominy feed, $40@42 ton. 

Memphis.—Little buying of corn meal 
is being done, and prices are about un- 
changed, due to the fact that mills seem 
willing to make very close prices for 
small lots for immediate shipment. They 
are not seeking forward business, nor do 
distributors show interest therein. Cream 
was quoted, April 14, basis 24’s, at $4.40 
@4.75, with a few cars of top grade 
selling as low as $4.50. Most jobbers 
still have unexpired contracts booked at 
much lower levels, and are not inclined 
to boost their selling prices in line with 
current quotations. The consumer con- 
tinues to take his needs only as they 
develop. Corn is firm and quiet at 
$1.06, bu for No. 3 white and $1.0714 
for No. 3 yellow. Corn bran is firm at 
$39 ton, with very little demand. 

Kansas City—Corn advanced 3@4c 
last week. Demand was fair, but sup- 
plies more than equaled it. Quotations, 
April 14: white corn, No. 2 94@95c bu, 
No. 3 93@94c, No. 4 91@93c; yellow, 
No. 2 98@99c, No. 3 97@9814c, No. 4 95 
@9ic; mixed, No. 2 934%,@95c, No. 3 
92,@93¥,c, No. 4 91@93e. 

Chicago.—Only a fair small lot busi- 
ness is being done in corn goods. Car 
lot sales are scarce, as buyers are not 
inclined to load up at present levels. On 
April 14, corn flour was quoted at $2.30 
per 100 lbs, corn meal $2.45@2.50, cream 
meal $2.45@2.50, and hominy $2.45@2.50. 
The local cash market was irregular, 
with a firm undertone. Receipts were 
lighter, and demand was good most of 
the week. No. 3 mixed was quoted at 
991,c@$l1 bu, No. 4 mixed 961%c, No. 5 
mixed 934%,c; No. 2 yellow $1.031,, No. 
8 yellow $1.00%@1.02, No. 4 yellow 
96,@98Y,c, No. 5 yellow 96c, No. 6 
yellow 90@92c; No. 3 white 981c, No. 
4 white 97c, No. 5 white 95c. 

Minneapolis.—Shipping inquiry for 
corn has picked up materially and, with 
light offerings, cash prices have advanced 
more than the option. The current trad- 
ing basis is 2@4c bu under Chicago May 
for No. 3 yellow, compared with 5@7c 
under a week ago. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending April 
14 was 90%2@98c; the closing price on 
April 16 was 974%2@9842c. White corn 
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meal was quoted at Minneapolis on April 
17 at $5.70@5.80 per 100 lbs, and yellow 
at $5.60@5.70. 


Milwaukee.—Industries and shippers 
took corn in good lots last week, in spite 
of the bullish movement, which brought 
it 3@4c higher at the close. The trade 
felt that the bullish move was mostly due 
to the wheat market. Offerings are be- 
coming more limited each week. Quota- 
tions, April 14: No. 4 yellow, 9814c@ 
$1.001% bu; No. 4 white, 981,c@$1.001, ; 
No. 4 mixed, 971,@991,c. 

Indianapolis.—Corn offerings are not 
as large as is usual at this time of the 
year, and demand is good. Much of the 
current inquiry comes from small ele- 
vators, which are buying back corn for 
farmers to feed. Quotations, April 14: 
No. 4 white 89@94c bu, No. 5 white 87 
@91c; No. 4 yellow 90@95c, No. 5 yel- 
low 88@92c; No. 4 mixed 87@9l1c, No. 5 
mixed 84@89c. 


Pittsburgh—Corn was active last 
week, with demand in many instances ex- 
ceeding the supply. Stocks are reported 
low. Quotations, April 14: No. 3 yellow, 
shelled, $1.12@1.13 bu; kiln-dried yellow 
and granulated meal, fancy, $2.75@2.80 
per 100 lbs. ’ 


Buffalo.—Receipts of corn have fallen 
off steadily and, with an excellent de- 
mand for all arrivals, premiums have 
reached the highest point on the crop. 
High moisture corn is selling at wider 
discounts, but most arrivals are grading 
No. 3 yellow. Indications point to a 
continued good demand for several 
weeks, 


Boston.—Corn for shipment all-rail is 
higher, with a quiet demand. Prices, 
April 14: No. 2 yellow $1.26@1.27 bu, 
No. 3 yellow $1.22@1.24; lake-and-rail, 
No. 2 yellow $1.24@1.26, No. 3 yellow 
$1.21@1.23. Granulated yellow corn meal 
is held higher, with a fair demand at 
$2.95, with bolted yellow at $2.90 and 
feeding meal and cracked corn at $2.35, 
all in “100-Ib sacks. Gluten feed un- 


changed at $45.85 ton, with gluten meal 
at $61.60, all-May shipment, in 100-lb 
sacks. Hominy feed dull and unchanged 
at $44. 

Philadelphia.—Corn ruled firm and 
2%,c higher last week, with supplies 
small. Quotations, April 14, car lots, for 
export: No. 2, $1.104% bu; No. 3, $1.0734. 
Corn products were in moderate request 
and ruled firm, in sympathy with the 
strength of raw material. Quotations, 
April 14, in 100-lb sacks: kiln-dried yel- 
low and white meal, fancy, $2.85; pearl 
hominy and grits, $2.85. 

Baltimore.—Corn averaged stronger 
and more active last week, with some 
export business being done on the quiet. 
No. 2 spot started the week at $1.08 
and ended it at $1.10%. Arrivals were 
47,222 bus by rail and 13,866 by boat. 
Sales reported referred mostly to water- 
borne grain, and included No. 3 mixed 
at $1.054%%, No. 2 yellow at $1.07%, No. 
2 mixed at $1.073%, and No. 2 white at 
$1.0834@1.08%. Closing prices, April 
14: No, 2 spot, $1.104%4; domestic yellow, 
track, $1.13@1.14, or le up from the 
previous week. Cob corn was unchanged 
and moderately salable at $5.50@5.75 
bbl. Corn meal and hominy were firmer, 
but inactive at $2.40@2.56 per 100 lbs, 
with hominy now quoted 5c higher than 
meal. 


San Francisco.—Corn is steady, with 
offerings limited to eastern and Califor- 
nia yellow. Quotations, April 13, basis 
100 lbs, delivered, San Francisco: east- 
ern No. 2 yellow, $2.15, bulk; California 
yellow, $2.25, sacked; Egyptian, $2.40, 
sacked; California milo, $2.85, sacked; 
eastern No. 2 milo, $2.15, bulk; Kafir, 
$2.02, bulk. 

Toronto.—Corn is not particularly ac- 
tive, buyers merely taking enough to sup- 
ply immediate requirements, as they feel 
that prices are too high. An advance 
of 2c took effect last week. Quotations, 
April 14: No. 3 American yellow, old 
crop $1.16 bu, old and new crop mixed 
$1.13; Argentine, $1.17, Toronto freights. 
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Rye PRODUCTS | 
Milwaukee.—Rye millers last week re- 
ported only a light trade in flour, be- 
cause the prices are too high. There is 
a scarcity of offerings, due to the heavy 
export demand. Advances in cash wheat 
last week brought cash rye along in sym- 
pathy and this also led buyers to be- 
lieve that the market is a speculative one. 
Prices on pure white and medium were 
10@40c up last week. Quotations, April 
14: fancy white patents $6.80@7.35 bbl, 
medium $6.25@6.70, and dark $4.50@ 
4.65, in 98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., 
Milwaukee. 

Minneapolis.—Millers report a little 
more car lot business in rye flour last 
week. There also was a good inquiry 
for less than car lots, but no contracting 
for round lots. Millers, however, do not 
look for any big buying until the new 
crop. While rye flour prices are com- 
paratively high, bakers probably have a 
bigger margin of profit in their rye 
bread sales than in wheat bread, because 
most of them use clears in their mixes. 
Consequently, regardless of the price 
asked, there ought to be a steady in- 
quiry for rye flour for prompt shipment. 
Pure white is quoted at $7.30@7.40 bbl, 
in 98-lb cottons, pure medium $6.65@ 
6.75, and pure dark $4.30@4.50, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 7,518 bbls flour, compared with 
11,495, made by five mills, in the pre- 
vious week. 

Chicago.—The rye flour market came 
to life last week. With Jewish holidays 
out of the way, Hebrew bakers were 
once again buying flour and ordering out 
against old contracts. Business was 
mainly in single and two-car lots, with 
a few sales going up to 1,000 bbls. The 
local output totaled 1,400 bbls last week, 
against 4,650 in the previous one. White 
was quoted; April 14, at $6.75@7 bbl, 
jute, medium $6.15@6.45 and dark $4.25 
@4.60. ; 

Duluth—Rye set a new high mark 
last week. The trade still hopes for a 
downward trend in prices, more favor- 


able to buy on. As it is, buyers take on 
supplies sparingly, no sizable orders be- 
ing in evidence. Quotations, f.o.b., mill, 
April 14, in 98-lb cottons: pure white, 
$7.15 bbl; No. 2 straight, $6.50; No. 3 
dark, $4.25; No. 5 blend, $6.55; No. 8 
rye, $5.90. 

New York.—Sharp advances in rye 
flour held down sales last week, and busi- 
ness was reported only at the lower end 
of the range. White patent, on April 
14, was quoted at $7.25@7.55 bbl, in 
jutes. 

Indianapolis.—Little business in rye 
flour was done last wgek. Prices show 
lower tendencies, but demand does not 
improve. Shipping directions are fair. 
Millers are very careful not to overpro- 
duce. Quotations, April 14: white $6.50 
@6.75 bbl, jute, medium $6@6.25, and 
dark $4.25@4.50. 


Boston.—There was a good demand 
for rye flour at the close of last week. 
Rye meal and pure dark rye were higher 
and in better demand. Quotations, April 
14: choice white patent flour, $7.60@7.75 
bbl, standard patents $7.25@7.40, me- 
dium light straights $6.90@7.10, medium 
dark straights $6.50@6.70, rye meal $6.10 
py pure dark rye $5.40@5.60, all in 
sacks, 


Philadelphia.—There was a fair in- 
quiry for rye flour last week, and the 
market was firmer in sympathy with the 
strength of raw material. Quotations, 
April 14, in 140-lb jute sacks: $7.35@7.60 
bbl for white, $6.75@7 for medium and 
$5.25@5.50 for dark. 


PittsburghSales of rye flour were 
only fair last week, and prices consider- 
ably higher. Bakers who specialize in 
rye breads are reported to be fairly well 
stocked with flour. Quotations, April 
14: pure white $7@7.50 bbl, medium 
$6@6.75 and dark $4.25@4.75, cotton 
98’s, Pittsburgh. 


Baltimore.—Rye flour was strong and 
advancing last week, especially as re- 
gards top patent grade, but there was no 
trading that could be discovered. Nomi- 
nal quotations, April 14, in 98-Ib cot- 
tons: pure top white patent $7.25@7.50 
bbl, straight $6.35@6.60 and dark $4.75 
@5. 
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FLAXSEED | 


Minneapolis.—Fair activity is reported 
in linseed meal, demand being better 
than a week ago. Shipping directions 
still are plentiful. Meal for April-May 
shipment is quoted at $50.50 ton. Crush- 
ers say there is not much call for cake 
from foreign buyers. Cake for Apri] 
shipment is offered at $46 ton, f.a.s., New 
York, and $44 for May-August shipment, 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis ———Duluth——_, 
Track Toarr.Track May July 
April 10..$2.27% 2.21% 2.29% 2.25% 2.25% 
April 11.. 2.26 2.21% 2.29 2.25 2.25% 


April 12... 2.25% 2.21% 2.29 2.26 2.26 

April 13.. 2.26% 2.22% 2.29% 2.26% 2.264 
April 14.. 2.27% 2.23% 2.31 2.27 2.274% 
April 16 2.27% 2.28% 2.31 2.27 2.274% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1927, 
to April 14, 1928, compared with the 
corresponding period of the previous 
year, in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1927-28 1926-27 1927-28 1926-27 





Minneapolis .. 11,639 7,436 7,599 1,845 
Peer 7,339 7,303 7,926 5,471 
Totals ..... 18,978 14,739 15,525 7,316 


Duluth.—The flaxseed futures market 
started out quietly last week, but the 
bulge in wheat and coarse grains brought 
support, which slowly advanced prices, 
final quotations recording a 13, @2c gain. 
Crushers were generally inactive, and 
their pulling out of the cash market re- 
sulted in lowering the premium on choice 
No. 1 quality 3c to a basis of 8c over 
May, but finished at 4c over. Heavy 
dockage is still wanted and commanding 
a liberal premium. Rail shipments 
slowed down. 


Chicago.—Demand for linseed meal is 
not as active as in previous weeks, but 
buying is sufficient to absorb current of- 
ferings. On April 14 it was quoted at 
$52.50@53 ton. 


Winnipeg—As is the case with all 
classes of feed, linseed cake and meal are 
in excellent demand, and mills easily are 
disposing of their capacity outturn. 
Prices are unchanged. Quotations, April 
14: linseed cake, in bags, $46 ton, and 
meal $48. Flaxseed has been inactive, 
operations being chiefly confined to 
spreading between this market and Unit- 
ed States points. No. 1 cash flaxseed 
closed, April 14, at $1.9434 bu, basis in 
store Fort William and Port Arthur. 

_ Milwaukee.—Linseed meal was 50c 
lower last week. Quotations, April 14, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee, $53@54 ton. 

Boston.—Linseed meal shows no ma- 
terial change from a week ago. Millers 
are still sold well ahead, and there are 
no offerings for shipment from Buffalo 
or Edgewater until well into May. Re- 
sellers have a small amount on hand, but 
are meeting with very little inquiry from 
the trade. 

Pittsburgh.—Linseed meal prices were 
lower last week, and sales showed a 
marked falling off. Offerings were light. 
Quotation, April 14, $46.70 ton. 

Buffalo.—Linseed meal last week re- 
mained unchanged, and there was no 
pressure by mills to sell. On April 14, 
34 per cent was quoted at $54 ton for 
May shipment and $55 for April. 

Kansas City—Linseed meal prices 
have declined sharply. Quotation, April 
14, basis Kansas City, $54.80 ton. 

Toronto.—Linseed meal is selling in 4 
moderate way. The price advanced $1.50 
last week. On April 14 it was quoted 
at $55 ton, in secondhand bags, f.0.b., 
mill points. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 

Kansas City.—Dried buttermilk prices 
are unchanged. Quotation, April 14, basis 
Kansas City, 7@7%¢ lb. 

Chicago.—Demand for dried butter- 
milk has been excellent for several weeks. 
Extremely heavy sales have been made 
covering six to twelve months, and now 
it seems as if the trade has filled its 
requirements temporarily. On April 14 
it was quoted at 7@7%42c |b, in car lots, 
and 742@8c l.c.l., Chicago. 


oo > . 
Buffalo.—Oats touched new high prices 
last week. Cereal mills are experiencing 
real difficulty in securing oats suitable 
for their purposes, 
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He BuckwHeaT MARKET | 


Toronto.—Buckwheat is not moving, 
and supplies are unobtainable. Com- 
pared with a week ago, the price is un- 
changed. On. April 14 good quality 
buckwheat was quoted at 95c bu, f.o.b., 
shipping points. 

Milwaukee.—Silver hull buckwheat aa- 
vanced 15c last week and Japanese 10c. 
There was a fair to good demand. Quo- 
tations, April 14: silver hull $2.15@2.40 
per 100 lbs and Japanese $2.40@2.50, 
subject to dockage. 

Philadelphia —With warmer weather, 
demand for buckwheat flour has dwindled 
to such an extent that there is not 
enough business to establish a market. 
o> 


SAYS FARM ANIMALS ARE 
INCREASING IN NUMBER 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—If price is an ac- 
curate indicator, the retreat of horses 
and mules brought about by the advance 
of the internal combustion engine has 
ceased. In February, says the United 
States Department of Agriculture, the 
farm price of horses averaged $4 each 
above the price at the beginning of 1926 
—when work horses were being sold for 
less than at any time in the preceding 
40 years. An upturn in the farm price 
for mules was noted in September, 1927. 

The department’s students of this sub- 
ject believe that the low point in the 
cycle of both horse and mule prices has 
been passed. There are indications that 
the production of horses and mules, 
which fell off tremendously between 1914 
and 1927, may be again on the increase, 
but the department advises caution as 
to this. The mule has held its own bet- 
ter than horses in the work animal com- 
petition with motors. 

oS 
CERTIFYING COD OIL 

Feed millers selling cod liver oil now 
are protected against unreliable distribu- 
tors of this popular feed ingredient by 
the government action under way to re- 
move from interstate commerce adul- 
terated, misbranded or deteriorated oils. 

It is pointed out by federal authorities 
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that laws now in force make the miller 
or other distributor of medicinal prod- 
ucts responsible for marketing them in 
harmony with provision of the federal 
food and drugs act. Cod liver oil is still 
legally classed as medicinal oil, and not 
as a feed. 

The Department of Agriculture will 
take action against products that are 
labeled or represented as containing the 
cod liver oil vitamins, unless such prod- 
ucts contain in the recommended dosage 
cod liver oil vitamins in quantities equiv- 
alent to those present in the normally 
prescribed doses of cod liver oil. Prod- 
ucts represented as concentrates of cod 
liver oil should contain vitamins A and D 
in concentrations reasonably higher than 
those of a good grade of cod liver oil. 


o> 


The Belgian Market for 
Linseed Cake 


Wasuineton, D. C. 

INSEED is arriving in Antwerp in 
> large quantities at present, accord- 

ing to a United States consular re- 
port. Imports for February were 9,598 
tons, compared with 3,463 during the 
same period last year. During 1927 im- 
ports of linseed were 99,943 tons, as 
against 93,011 in 1926, while the total 
exports, the bulk of which are shipped 
to France, fell from 8,404 tons in 1926 
to 5,440 in 1927. The Belgian produc- 
tion of oil cake was exceedingly active 
last year. Plants have been operating 
at maximum capacity, the activity being 
caused by the unusually heavy demand 

Consumption of linseed cake has been 
especially large during recent months, 
because of the prevailing cold weather 
which prevented the feeding of live stock 
in pastures. The summer production will 
probably be restricted, to comply with 
the decreased demand for cake. This 
policy of restricted summer production 
is contrary to the former practice, when 
stocks of cake were produced for the 
winter demand. 

It is stated by manufacturers of oil 
cake that the tendency to buy from hand 
to mouth is becoming more prevalent in 
this trade, with the result that demand 
for oil cake is more regular throughout 
the vear than was the case formerly. 
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A Chamber of Commerce View of the 
McNary-Haugen Bill 


OHN G. McHUGH, secretary of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
recently delivered addresses on the 

McNary-Haugen bill before the Com- 
monwealth Club of Minnesota and the 
Minneapolis Round Table Club, during 
which he made public some very interest- 
ing facts. 

As pointed out by Mr. McHugh, the 
McNary-Haugen bill proposes to arti- 
ficially elevate the prices of all kinds of 
agricultural products within the United 
States, but it is extremely vague as to 
the exact method by which this is to be 
done. The one thing that is most definite 
in the bill is the provision for a vast 
number of government employees. There 
is no uncertainty, Mr. McHugh said, as 
to the immense number of political jobs 
which will be created if this proposed 
legislation should be enacted into law. 
Besides the Federal Farm Board, con- 
sisting of 12 members, each of whom are 
to receive a salary of $10,000 a year and 
traveling expenses, without any particu- 
lar qualifications for the job, the bill also 
provides for an advisory council of seven 
members, consisting of individual farm- 
ers, for each kind of agricultural com- 
modity produced. Since there are hun- 
dreds of different farm products, and 
since the bill provides that the Federal 
Farm Board may employ any number 
of employees and experts needed to 
Carry out the scheme, it is estimated that 
the policing of the plan and the collec- 

m of equalization fees would involve 
thousands of new government employees. 

The advocates of the McNary-Haugen 
bill claim that wheat, for instance, is now 
selling at the world’s level of prices be- 
Cause of the exportable surplus. Touch- 
ing on this, Mr. McHugh said: 


“The advocates of the McNary- 
Haugen bill claim that wheat, for in- 
stance, is now selling at the world’s level 
of prices because of the exportable sur- 
plus; that if the McNary-Haugen bill 
becomes a law the price of wheat would 
be advanced 42c bu, which is the amount 
of the tariff on imports of wheat into 
this country; that the farmer might 
have to pay an equalization fee of 15c bu 
to cover the loss on the surplus which 
would be dumped in foreign countries 
and the cost of operating the scheme; 
but even so, that the wheat producer 
would make a net gain of about 27c bu. 

“The absurdity of this statement is 
shown by the following facts: Canadian 
No. 3 northern wheat is almost identical 
in character and value to our No. 1 dark 
northern. Canadian No. 8 northern, 
when imported to this country, grades 
No. 1 dark northern and sells at No. 1 
dark northern price. Recent tests made 
by the Minnesota railroad and warehouse 
commission have established these facts. 
A comparison of the prices at which Ca- 
nadian No. 3 northern is selling at Win- 
nipeg for delivery at Fort William and 
Port Arthur, and the price at which No. 
1 dark northern has been selling at Min- 
neapolis during the past five years, indi- 
cates that during most of this time our 
No. 1 dark northern has been. selling for 
about 27c bu more than Canadian No, 3 
northern has been selling at Winnipeg 
for delivery at Fort William and Port 
Arthur. In other words, during the past 
five years our No. 1 dark northern could 
not have been artificially elevated in 
price as much as the equalization fee 
taken from the wheat producer, except 
during a very limited number of weeks. 
If so, the producers of our No. 1 dark 


northern wheat could not possibly have 
received any benefits whatever from the 
operation of the McNary-Haugen bill, 
except during a very limited number of 
weeks during the past five years, if the 
bill had been in operation during that 
time. The fact must not be overlooked 
that the freight rate, all-rail, from Fort 
William or Port Arthur to Quebec for 
export is about one half of the freight 
rate, all-rail, from Minneapolis to New 
York for export. 

“The advocates of the McNary-Haugen 
bill claim that the farmers of this coun- 
try receive little or no benefits from the 
protective tariff. This belief is entirely 
without foundation, as the spring wheat 
producers in our Northwest undoubtedly 
have received the benefits of the tariff 
to the extent of 20@30c bu for many 
years. The United States customs have 
exercised extreme vigilance, at all sta- 
tions in North Dakota and Montana ad- 
jacent to the Canadian border, to pre- 
vent the smuggling, into this country of 
Canadian wheat, since, for wheat of the 
same quality, prices paid on this side 
of the Canadian line have been 20@30c 
bu higher than on the Canadian side; 
this difference being entirely due to the 
tariff which excludes the immense quan- 
tities of wheat produced in western 
Canada.” 

As Mr. McHugh pointed out, the first 
false claim underlying the bill is that 
Congress has done nothing for the farm- 
er. In 1925 the federal government ap- 
propriated $159,000,000 for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, or six times more 
than for the Department of Commerce. 
Another false claim is that all businesses 
are prosperous, and that this prosperity 
has been due to artificial aid from the 
national government and at the expense 
of agriculture. How false this claim is 
can be seen from the thirteenth annual 
report of the Federal Reserve Board for 
1926, which states that the rate of bank 
suspensions and failures was 28 times 
that of farm bankruptcies. In fact, the 
cotton, woolen and worsted industries, 
which are among those enjoying the 
highest tariff protection, probably are 
the most depressed industries today. 
Those that are prosperous are the ones 
which are enjoying skilled management 
and which have, like the automobile in- 
dustry, developed mass production by 
efficiency methods. 

As summed up by Mr. McHugh, the 
weaknesses in the McNary-Haugen bill 
are: 

“First, its vagueness; second, its pro- 
vision for speculation by co-operative as- 
sociations under a price assurance guar- 
anty by the Federal Farm Board; third, 
its compulsory pool feature, which the 
United States Attorney General de- 
clared unconstitutional; fourth, its or- 
derly marketing theory which, as applied 
to wheat, for instance, has no basis 
whatever. A study of wheat prices at 
Minneapolis and other terminal grain 
markets shows that over a period of 
years they on the average are as high 
during the heavy crop movement period 
in the fall as they are toward the end 
of the crop year, cost of carrying con- 
sidered. The United States Department 
of Agriculture stated in its year book, 
published a few years ago, that the wheat 
producer who sold his wheat at harvest 
time year after year received quite as 
good a price, ‘cost of carrying consid- 
ered,’ as the farmer who sold toward the 
end of the crop year. Fifth, its price 
fixing features. It is of course a price 
fixing measure in every sense of the 
word. Sixth, its artificial stimulus of in- 
creased production and overproduction.” 

Another point brought: out by Mr. 
McHugh was that the bill provides for 
the loaning of $250,000,000 to co-opera- 
tive societies for the purpose of buying 
or building flour mills, terminal eleva- 
tors, country elevators, and every kind 
of manufacturing plant dealing with ag- 
ricultural commodities. Next, it author- 
izes the Federal Farm Board to arrange 
for terminal market associations to han- 
dle each kind of agricultural commodity, 
and the membership in these associations 
Shall be limited to co-operative associa- 
tions. This would enable the Federal 
Farm Board to destroy all grain, cotton 
and produce exchanges. 
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Toronto.—Cereal millers report a fair- 
ly steady run of business in rolled oats 
and oatmeal, particularly in package 
goods. They are having some trouble in 
getting good quality grain, but apparent- 
ly are able to secure enough to fill their 
orders. Prices are unchanged. Quota- 
tions, April 14: rolled oats $8.10 bbl, in 
90-lb jute bags, mixed cars, less 10c for 
cash, and $7.60 in straight cars, on track; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb jute bags, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. 

Montreal.—Rolled oats sales were ab- 
normally slow last week, with prices firm 
on the basis of $3.90, Montreal, per 90-lb 
jute bag. 

Winnipeg.—Sales of rolled oats and 
oatmeal are normal for the time of year, 
and although oats of good milling quality 
are commanding high prices, mills are 
experiencing no difficulty in filling their 
requirements. No further export busi- 
ness has been reported, and prices are 
steady. Quotations, April 14: rolled oats, 
in 80-lb bags, $3.50, and oatmeal, in 98-lb 
bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 

Boston.—Higher prices were quoted, 
April 14, for rolled oatmeal at $3.55, 
with cut and ground meal at $3.90, all in 
90-lb sacks. Only a quiet demand is re- 
ported. 

Philadelphia.—Oatmeal ruled firm last 
week under light offerings and in sym- 
pathy with the strength of raw material, 
but demand was only moderate. Quota- 
tions, April 14, were $4 per 100-lb sack 
for ground and $3.55 for rolled oats in 
90-lb sacks. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on April 17 at $3.35 per 90 lbs. 


oo 
American Flour in the 
Singapore Market 


Wasuinoron, D. C. 
HE flour requirements of the Singa- 
pore market are estimated to be be- 
tween 100,000 and 200,000 49-lb bags 
a month, atcording to a United States 
consular report. About 30,000 are used 
by three biscuit factories in that district. 
Most of this flour is of Australian origin. 

One of the difficulties of selling Ameri- 
can flour in Singapore is that, for some 
unknown reason, Australian flour will 
keep there about six months, whereas it 
is claimed that American flour will keer 
only about three or four. Another diffi- 
culty is that Australian flour is received 
in Singapore two weeks after the order 
is placed, while it takes at least two o1 
three months for American flour to ar- 
rive, and during that time prices may 
change materially. 

The consumption of flour is increas- 
ing, as the native population learns to 
appreciate flour products and as the 
population increases, which it is doing 
very rapidly. 

oS 


NEW OATMEAL FACTORY IS 
BEING BUILT IN STOCKHOLM 


Wasuincton, D. C.—An oatmeal fac- 
tory is being erected by the Co-operative 
Union of Sweden on the island of Has- 
tholmen, at the entrance to Stockholm 
harbor, states a recent United States 
consular report. The island already is 
the site of one of the grain mills operat- 
ed by the union. 

It is expected that the factory will be 
ready to commence operation in the 
spring of 1929. At present there are 12 
concerns in Sweden producing oatmeal. 
The total production in 1926 was 21,326 
tons, compared with 20,830 in 1925. 

Imports of oatmeal into Sweden in 
1926 totaled 1,532 tons, of which 1,332 
were from the United States. In 1925 
the imports were 2,336 tons, and of these 
the United States was the source of 
origin for 2,082. 

oo > 

Toronto.—Cottonseed meal is not sell- 
ing well, as prices are too high. No 
change has been made in the nominal 
quotation of a week ago, which on April 
14 was $62 ton for 43 per cent protein, 
in car lots, Toronto freights. 
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UNUSUALLY EARLY OPENING 
OF NAVIGATION UNLIKELY 


DututH, Minn.—Demand for vessel 
tonnage is slow, shippers of grain mak- 
ing very few sales for eastern shipment 
and not being in the market for space. 
The rate continues unchanged at 3c bu 
on wheat, Duluth to Buffalo, and 2'%c 
to Georgian Bay. Montreal tonnage ¢an 
be had at 10c bu. 

Cold weather has been the rule at Du- 
luth for 10 days, and the prospect of an 
unusually early opening of navigation 
has faded. Conditions at the Sault 
Canal, however, are brightening, for rain 
there has been softening the ice. Some 
of the boats that wintered there are be- 
ing released, and the entire 23 are hoping 
to get under way soon. 

The Minnesota-Atlantic Transit Co. 
expects to start a package freight boat 
from Duluth, April 18 or 19, carrying 
flour and cold storage products. 

The Samuel Mather, which wintered at 
Duluth, has taken on 412,000 bus wheat 
at the Occident Terminal Co. elevator. 
The Calendar has also taken on 200,000 
bus wheat, and the John Reiss a cargo. 
All will start as soon as conditions per- 
mit. Total amount of grain unloaded 
into bottoms April 14: wheat, 595,000 
bus; rye, 860,000; barley, 200,000. There 
were carried afloat, over the winter, 323,- 
000 bus. 

Package freight boats have already be- 
gun to take on flour and feed at railroad 
docks for shipment east. Stocks are of 
moderate volume, but an increase in the 
movement from the interior is expected 
to follow the opening of navigation. 

The government office at the Sault an- 
nounces that in August or September the 
work of dredging the middle Neebish 
channel for a distance of 10 miles to a 
width of 500 feet and depth of 22 will 
begin. The work will cost $3,842,000. 
The present width of the channel is 300 
feet. 

oS 


EXAMINER SUGGESTS RATES 
FAVORABLE TO BALTIMORE 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—R. N. Trezise, an 
examiner, has recommended in a report 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that an increase in freight rates differ- 
entials favorable to the port of Balti- 
more be made for import and export 
traffic to and from so-called differential 
territory. ‘This territory includes most 
of the central area from which grain and 
grain products move to Atlantic ports, 
and extends as far west as the Twin 
Cities. The report was made on a com- 
plaint from the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce in which was alleged that 
present differentials were unduly favor- 
able to the port of New York and preju- 
dicial to the port of Baltimore. 

The examiner recommends that the 
differentials be fixed as follows: 

1, On export and import general com- 
modities rated fourth class and higher, 
6e per 100 lbs less to Baltimore than 
to New York. 

2. On carloads of general commodities 
fifth class and lower, excepting grain, in- 
cluding flour and coal, 5c per 100 Ibs less. 

3. All-rail rates on grain in carloads 
for export, 3.5c less to Baltimore than 
to New York. 

4. Same rates to Philadelphia, 3c less 
than to New York. 

5. Rates on ex-lake grain in carloads 
from Buffalo to New York and Phila- 
delphia not more than 2c per 100 Ibs 
more than rates to New York. 

oS 
PHILADELPHIA MAY GET LOWER RATE 

PuiLapetPpHia, Pa.— Speaking of the 
recommendation made on April 11 to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission that 
the port of Philadelphia be given a low- 
er freight rate because of lower terminal 
costs, Hubert J. Horan, president of 
the Commercial Exchange, said: “If the 
Commission approves the recommenda- 
tion it will be the greatest thing that 
has happened to the port of Philadelphia 
in 50 years. 

“It will mean not only a saving to the 
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shipper and to our home railroads, but it 
will mean an enormous increase in busi- 
ness for the port, so immense that it is 
impossible to estimate it.” 
oo 

VESSELS LOADED AT MILWAUKEE 

Mitwavker, W1s.—Vessels loaded with 
grain at Milwaukee are waiting for the 
opening of navigation, and other boats 
are being chartered for the same purpose. 


o> 
LOW ATLANTIC GRAIN RATES 
Toronto, Ont.—Chartering of tramp 
grain tonnage on the Atlantic has been 
made lately at low figures. As little as 
7c per 100 lbs to continental ports and 


o><><> 


Reduced 
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5e to the United Kingdom has been re- 
ported. With heavy stocks of grain in 
the country and an improved demand 
abroad it is expected that the opening 
shipments of the new period of naviga- 
tion will be heavy. 


NEW INTERCOASTAL LINE 

Puiapetpuia, Pa.—The Independent 
Steamship Corporation, recently organ- 
ized to enter the intercoastal trade be- 
tween Philadelphia, Wilmington, Del., 
New York and Baltimore, and points on 
the Pacific Coast, will make its initial 
sailing from here with the Ironstaff on 
April 27. 





S 


Demand for Flour and Wheat in 


Shanghai Is Reported 


LOUR prices and the exchange rate 

for silver at Shanghai have been too 

low to encourage millers in buying 
wheat abroad this year, according to a 
report from the United States agricul- 
tural commissioner at Shanghai. The 
price of United States western red No. 
2 has been considerably out of propor- 
tion to the price of flour, but several 
weeks ago one company received partial 
delivery on an order of 33,000 tons Cana- 
dian No. 5 and No. 6. 

For three seasons, flour prices have 
advanced considerably after September, 
but this year they declined during this 
period. Having operated for three years 
on a rising market between September 
and May, dealers and speculators had 
become quite confident of a strong win- 
ter and spring flour market, and to ex- 
perience a falling market has made the 
current season unfavorable and in some 
cases disastrous to dealers. It is re- 
ported that Tientsin dealers in particular 
laid in heavy stocks of foreign flour in 
anticipation of a rising market, and that 
these stocks and future contracts have 
been one of a number of depressing fac- 
tors in the demand for Shanghai flour. 
Exports from Shanghai to the end of 
February were fully 15 per cent less 
than last season. 

When flour prices dropped to a low 
level in December, one of the largest 


milling companies in Shanghai greatly 
reduced its operations, and in general 
those of the entire milling industry dur- 
ing January and February were very 
slack, pending better flour prices and 
larger receipts of wheat. Supplies of 
domestic wheat that have reached Shang- 
hai have not been large, and prices have 
been relatively stronger than those of 
flour. It is contended that there are 
wheat supplies in the interior, but that 
difficult transportation and excessive tax- 
ation en route to Shanghai are keeping 
them from reaching the mills. At pres- 
ent the arrivals are small, and prospects 
are unfavorable for operation of the 
mills beyond 40 to 50 per cent capacity 
up to June, when the new wheat crop 
will come onto the market. 

Another weakening factor in the 
Shanghai flour market is the low price 
of rice this year. There was a big crop 
in 1927 in the Yangtze Valley, and the 
low price, compared to the past few 
years, has undoubtedly curtailed what is 
even normally a relatively small con- 
sumption of flour by the natives of the 
Shanghai region, who are accustomed to 
a rice diet. Moreover, low prices of rice 
have probably caused large imports 
thereof into North China, where the na- 
tives who can afford it prefer rice to 
other cereals, 
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Ocean Rates 


Ocean rates on flour, all subject to confir- 
mation, as quoted by the Minneapolis office 
of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, by the F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., and by Irving H. Heller, St. 
Louis, in cents per 100 lbs: 

-————_ From ————,, 
* Montreal 


March- {t{New, 





To— tNew York June Orleans 
Aberdeen .......... *27.00 31.00 tt27.00 
Amsterdam ....... 23.00 22.00 **23.00 
ROCWORD osccccvses 23.00 eccoe %%33.00 
Avonmouth ........ 24.00 22.00 tt27.00 
MOUEREE sccscscoceces 24.00 24.00 tt27.00 
BOFGOR ..ccccveseces 30.00 30.00 37.00 
Bordeaux ......e6. 40.00 rer 30.00 
Bremen ....csccees *25.00 **23.00 
Bristol 22.00 tt27.00 
Cardiff 22.00 tt27.00 
Copenhagen 31.00 35.00 

ME secccese 84.00 tt27.00 
Danzig 32.00 45.00 
Dublin 24.00 127.00 
Dundee 124.00 +¢27.00 
Genoa, Naples 45.00 
Gibraltar .......... cece coos 
GIRABOW ccccccccccs y 22.00 tt25.00 
Gothenburg ........ R 31.00 F 
PPT eee . 22.00 **23.00 
| en REE ELEE ERE . cece 30.00 
Helsingfors ........ 32.00 45.00 

ME coccccéccceces m 23.00 tt27.00 
BOOTEMD cc cccdcccccess . 23.00 tt27.00 
Liverpool ..... ° 20.00 tt25.00 
London ....... 20.00 tt25.00 
Londonderry .. 29.00 tt27.00 
Malmo ....... oe 34.00 42.00 
Manchester ....... x 20.00 tt25.00 
Marseilles ......... le cece 35.00 
Newcastle ......... . 23.00 tt27.00 
GMBO  swscvccccesece 5 30.00 37.00 
PIPGGS .ccvcvcccces e eees 40.00 
Rotterdam ......... . 22.00 **23.00 
Southampton ...... . 25.00 tt27.00 
Stavanger ........+. le 30.00 37.00 
WEEE TE ° 36.00 46.00 
Stockholm ........ 34.00 42.00 





*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to Aber- 
deen 24c, Bergen 29@30c, Bremen 22c, Co- 
penhagen 28@30c, Danzig 28@30c, Gibraltar 
35c, Hamburg 18@22c, Helsingfors 30c, 
Malmo 30@33c, Oslo 29@30c, Stettin 28c, 
Stockholm 30@33c. 

tRates also apply from Boston, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Hampton Roads. Effec- 
tive through June, 1928. 

**Effective through June, 1928. 

ttThrough April, 1928. 

tConference rates, applying also to Mo- 
bile, Galveston and other Gulf ports. 

{After May 1, 25c. 








FEED MILLING NOTES 




















A feed mill has been installed at Hart- 
land, Minn. 

P. Harmon’s feed mill, Polk, Iowa, 
burned recently. 

The Edgerton (Ohio) Elevator Co. has 
installed a feed mill. 

A feed mill has been installed by H. 
F. Meyer, Tigerton, Wis. 

The New Paris (Ind.) Elevator re- 
cently put in a feed mill. 

The R, E. Jones Co., Wabasha, Minn., 
has installed a hammer mill. 

The Big Four Elevator Co., Mattoon, 
Ill., has installed a feed mill. 

A feed mill has been‘installed by the 
Farmers’ Grain Co., Carlos City, Ind. 

The feed mill of the Camden (N. Y.) 
Grange, recently burned, will be rebuilt. 

A feed mill has been installed by the 
Farmers’ Co-operative Co., Creston, 
Towa. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., New Ha- 
ven, Mich., has equipped its plant with a 
grinder. 

The A. H. Ling Grain Co., Jetmore, 
Kansas, is building a feed mill and a 
warehouse. 

A feed mill has been added to the 
plant of the Farmers’ Elevator Co., Wil- 
mont, Minn. 

A feed mill has been put in by the 
Farmers’ Union Equity Exchange Co., 
Crestline, Ohio. 

The Farmers’ Hay & Grain Co., Elm 
Creek, Neb., will install a feed mill in an 
addition now being built. 

T. E. Eier & Son, Morgan, Minn., op- 
erating a feed mill, are remodeling their 
plant preparatory to the installation of 
additional equipment. 

The Farmers’ Service Co., Lewisburg, 
W. Va., has been incorporated for $25,- 
000 by R. H. Tuckville, J. B. Snyden- 
sticker and S. P, Preston. A feed mill 
will be operated. 
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The following list of trademarks, pub. 
lished in the Official Gazette of the Unit. 
ed States Patent Office on April 10, prior 
to registration, is reported to The North. 
western Miller by Mason, Fenwick & 
Lawrence, patent and trademark lawyers, 
Washington, D. C. Millers, bakers and 
flour dealers who feel that they would 
be damaged by the registration of any of 
these marks are permitted by law to file, 
within 30 days after publication of the 
marks, a formal notice of opposition. 

Flour 


FLORIDA SPECIAL, “GO GET ‘EM 
"GATOR” and alligator design; Mountain 
City Mill Co., Inc., Chattanooga, Tenn; self. 
rising flour. Use claimed since July 9, 1927, 

HAPPY HOUR; the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver, Colo; wheat flour, corn 
meal and whole wheat flour. Use claimed 
since February, 1927. 

H-M; Gerald B. Wadsworth, trading as 
Home Makers’ Educational Service, Free- 
port, N. Y; bread and pastry flour and other 
foods. Use claimed since Feb. 1, 1926. 

HOME MAKER, H-M and seal design; 
Gerald B. Wadsworth, trading as Home 
Makers’ Educational Service, Freeport, N. Y; 
bread and pastry flour and other foods, 
Use claimed since March 1, 1927. 

LUCKY STRIKE; Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since about Feb. 9, 1911, 

PEACOCK and representation of peacock; 
Higginsville (Mo.) Milling Co; wheat flour, 
Use claimed since May 10, 1886. 

PETER PAN and representation of Peter 
Pan; Swope Bros., Johnstown, Pa; self- 
rising pancake flour. Use claimed since July 
1, 1927. 

PRAIRIE-MAID; Prairie Flour Mill Co., 
Lewiston, Idaho; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since 1923. 

ROLLER KING; J. Allen Smith & Co. 
Knoxville, Tenn; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since December, 1888. 

SOUTHERN ROSE and representation of 
a rose; Rea-Patterson Milling Co., Coffey- 
ville, Kansas; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since February, 1913. 

SPECIAL and shield design; Shenandoah 
Milling Co., Inc., Shenandoah, Va; plain and 
self-rising flour. Use claimed since Dec. 
15, 1925. 

Bakery Products 


BRIGHT’S BEST and check design; 
Bright Biscuit Co., Kansas City, Mo; cakes 
and crackers. Use claimed since February, 
1923. 

DD, DAISY DOUGHNUT SHOP and daisy 
design; Daisy Doughnut Shop, New York; 
doughnuts. Use claimed since July 19, 1927. 

WE, LINDY BREAD, PRIDE OF KE- 
NOSHA and monoplane design; William 8. 
Schmitt, trading as Schmitt’s Bakery, 
Kenosha, Wis; bread. Use claimed since 
June 10, 1927. 

Cereals 

TEMPTU, Dobson-Cannon Co., Nashville, 
Tenn; breakfast cereals and other foods. 
Use claimed since 1915. 


Stock Feeds 


AMERICAN BEAUTY and representation 
of a rose; Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., Alton, Ill., and Dallas, Texas; 
stock and poultry food, namely, hominy 
food, wheat bran, screenings, white shorts, 
brown shorts, milo chops, chick feed and 
hen feed. Use claimed since September, 
1898. 

P-C and diamond shaped figure; Richie 
R. Sawyer, trading as Sawyer Grain Co., 
San Francisco, Cal; poultry and live stock 
food. Use claimed since Feb. 20, 1926. 


oso 


Corn Exports by Customs Districts 


Exports of corn (bus) from the United 
States by customs districts in December, 
1927, and January, 1928, as reported by the 
Department of Commerce (000’s omitted): 

December January 
BE 60.0 5404044)8> 35049 oe 1 
ERA eee 4 9 
NE Su 6 Wels -d whiads eee me 43 
OS PTT Cee ‘ni 17 
WE toe o 5 6.05-0 44:5 40.450 448 s 17 
SSS ae a Ap L 
TOO TIMUGAMG os oss oc cdicedvces 71 189 
San Antonio .... : 
BD PESO cscscce ee +: 
Galveston ..... ¥ 567 
Los Angeles .... 2 - 
A Die oo 44's 06440 Kee Sresek . 
Schon ot tachbe oOh3 0-4 645 
GED ee cc ccccccsccsevcess 
POTS RIGO ccivccccscvccceces 
Washington oe 
OOPS ree ci 49 
Duluth and Superior ....... 3 . 
WRG vc cwcbctdccvcccciice ‘ 





WOE Feds bse evi stseweses 1,108 1,55 
oY 


Factory output of Dodge Bros. pas- 
senger cars and Graham Bros. trucks 
during February from the plants in the 
United States and Canada, according to 
preliminary figures released by the fac- 
tory in Detroit, was 20,727 units, a gain 
of 25.9 per cent over February last year. 
The gain over January this year, when 
12,764 units were shipped, is 62.3 per 
cent. 
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| NOTES FROM BAKESHOP, GROCERY AND FEED STORE 











Alabama 
The Electrik-Maid Bake Shop, Pied- 
mont, has’ moved to a new location. 


Arizona 

Zappia’s Bakery, Clifton, burned re- 
cently. 

Arkansas 

The capacity of the Butter Nut Bak- 
ery, 418-422 East Third Street, Texar- 
kana, will be doubled by the addition of 
new equipment. 

California 

C. E. Morris has opened the Arcadia 
(Cal.) Home Bakery at 20 North First 
Avenue. 

Anna C. Bertelson has purchased a 
bakery on Glendale Boulevard, Atwater, 
from E. Fairfield. 

A branch of Mrs. Conkling’s Bakery, 
San Diego, has been opened at El Cajon. 

The Better Buy Cash Wholesale Gro- 
cery Co. has been organized at 420 
Broadway, Fresno, by Harry Markowitz, 
F. W. Morgan and F. J. Dow, who were 
formerly connected with the San Joaquin 
Grocery Co., recently discontinued. The 
new firm will practically continue the 
local department of the old company, 
and will be incorporated for $100,000. 

C. F. Rhodes has purchased the bak- 
ery of R, Clough, Lynwood. 

Herbert Ovits has opened a bakery 
at 615 Montgomery Street, Oroville, to 
be known as Drake’s Bakery. 

Pedretti’s Bakery, Point Arena, has 
opened in a new plant. 


Colorado 

William Long has opened the Peach 
City Bakery, Palisades. 

C. J. McCormick has purchased the 
interest of his partner, C. M. Schwartz, 
in the Sterling (Colo.) Pastry Shop, and 
will continue alone. 


Connecticut 
The Graham Bakery, Inc., Bridge- 
port, has been formed with $50,000 
capital. 


Florida 
The Chicago Baking Co., 2046 N. W. 
Second Avenue, Miami, has been opened 
by L. Seiden and Thomas Smith, former 
owners of the New York Baking Co. 
The Weaver Grocery Co., St. Peters- 
burg, with $100,000 capital, has been in- 
corporated by C. M., E. E. and T. C. 
Weaver, all of that city. 


Georgia 

The L. W. Rogers Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
with a chain of 300 retail grocery stores 
in this state and nearly 400 in the South- 
east, observed the founding of the firm 
on April 1. The first store was opened 
in Atlanta by the late L. W. Rogers on 
April 1, 1892. The company now op- 
erates its own bakery plant. 


Idaho 

The Royal Bakery, Rexburg, will open 
a branch at Driggs. 

Wagner & Uhlrich have moved the 
Jerome (Idaho) Bakery to a new loca- 
tion. 

Illinois 

C. E. Duncan, formerly of Donovan, 
has purchased O’Riley’s Quality Bakery, 
Watseka, and will operate it as a retail 
shop. 

The D. & W. Bakery, Woodstock, has 
been discontinued. 


Indiana 

The Meridian Pastry House has been 
established at 2206° North Meridian 
Street, Indianapolis. 

W. R. Johnson has purchased the 
Bake-Rite Bakery, New Castle, from 
George C. Diekman & Son. 

Alex Brandt, an employee, has pur- 
chased from Walter Brinkman the Sey- 
mour (Ind.) Bakery, and will operate as 
the Gem Bakery. 

lowa 

Harry Mayo has opened a bakery at 
Calmar. 

Joseph Kaupel recently sold his bak- 
ery at Cresco to C. W. Waltz, and has 
gees the Brierly Feed Mill, which 
will operate. 





Kansas 

Five thousand people inspected the 
plant of the Bond Bakery, Wichita, on 
its opening day, April 1. 

The Purity Bakery, Anthony, has 
opened at 128 East Main Street. This 
plant was formerly the Sanitary Bakery, 
operated by John M. Kubricht. F. R. 
Fawcett and Edwin Morrow, present 
owners, have remodeled it and installed 
some new equipment. 

Vernon Vance has purchased the bak- 
ery of Galen Garber, Burr Oak. 

The baking plant of O. W. Stagg, 
Hutchinson, will be enlarged. 

Guy Blaugh has purchased the bakery 
of Clarence Corwin, Sabetha. 


Kentucky 

W. H. Brock & Co. have opened a 
feed store at Clay City. 

C. L. Smith and W. A. Ross have 
opened a wholesale and retail flour and 
feed business on North Third Street, 
Murray. Mr. Smith has a retail feed 
store at Paris. 

Maine 

The Cushman Bakery, Portland, will 
be enlarged by an addition, 58x58, to 
cost $25,000. 

Massachusetts 

A new corporation, the Farmers’ Hay 
Co., Boston, has been formed for the 
sale of flour, grain, feed, hay, etc., with 
$15,000 capital. Henry C. Dunbar, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., is president. 

Miss Elsie Feehan has opened a bak- 
ery at 114 North Street, Salem. 

The Lemmon Bakery Co., 609 Main 
Street, Worcester, suffered $5,000 fire 
damage. 

Michigan 

The Star Bakery & Wholesale Co., 
Hancock, has been organized to take 
over the Star Bakery from the A. Nelson 
estate. John Olson is one of the prin- 
cipals in the new company. 

Charles Therrian, Joseph A. Thiebault 
and Albert R. Highstone have opened 
Everybody’s Bakery, St. Ignace. 


Minnesota 


N. Pederson has opened a bakery at 
Amboy. 

The Anoka (Minn.) Feed Co. has found 
it necessary to change its location to 
care for increased business. It will be 
found after May 1 in the Jordan Block, 
Main Street. 

Harry Moen has purchased the Black- 
duck (Minn.) Bakery from N. J. Neil- 
sen. 

R. J. Hendrickson has purchased the 
Quality Bakery, Detroit Lakes, from Cal 
and Floyd Cummings. 

L. D. Broadley, of Belle Fourche, S. 
D., has purchased the Electrik-Maid 
Bake Shop, Melrose, from L. Schanhaar. 

Richard Jahnke, 2324 Lyndale Ave- 
nue North, Minneapolis, has applied for 
a bakery license. 

Stamson Bros., operators of the Candy 
Kitchen, Montevideo, have purchased the 
equipment of the Tip Top Bakery there, 
from Mrs. Clarence Akre, and have in- 
stalled it in their building with the pur- 
pose of making and selling baked goods. 

The Peterson-Biddick Co., Wadena, 
has opened a branch feed, seed and poul- 
try house at Perham. 

D. O. Anderson has purchased an in- 
terest with K. R. Seiler in the Red Wing 
(Minn.) Feed & Seed Co. 

Mrs. Ned Constantine has opened a 
bakery and lunchroom at Sandstone. 

Carl J. Dahl has let a contract for 
the erection of a $14,000 bakery at Park 
Rapids. 

Missouri 

Otto Flesch has sold his interest in the 
bakery at Warrenton to Clyde Weeks. 
William Flesch, his brother, will con- 
tinue with the business, which will here- 
after be known as the Quality Bakery. 


Montana 


A. F. Marcinkowski has opened the 
Culbertson (Mont.) Bakery & Cafe. 

Joseph Daily has acquired an interest 
in the Electric City Bakery, Great Falls, 
and will be in charge of sales. 


Nebraska 

Elmer Sanger has purchased the bak- 
ery of Bert Anderson, Hildreth. 

Frank DeHut & Son, Stapleton, have 
opened a bakery at Lebanon. 

Black Bros., feed dealers, 600 Cen- 
tral Avenue, Nebraska City, have let a 
contract for remodeling their place of 
business. 

New Mexico 

J. T. West has opened a wholesale 
and retail flour and feed business at 
Hagerman. 

North Dakota 

Williams Bros., Bottineau, have pur- 
chased property adjacent to their bak- 
ery for use in expanding. 

C. L. Anderson, formerly of Lakefield, 
Minn., has purchased the interest of T. 
K. Myhre in the Nodak Bakery, Cassel- 
ton. 

The Drayton (N. D.) Bakery has 
opened for business. 

R. D. Whitney has purchased the Har- 
vey (N. D.) Bakery from Hans Rustad. 

Chris Ratt and John Klundt have 
opened a bakery at Hebron. 

A. E. Nelson, formerly of Mapleton, 
Minn., has purchased a bakery at Lari- 
more. 

The Minot (N. D.) Bakery Co. will 
hereafter be known as Sweetheart Bak- 
eries, Inc. O. R. Preble and R. H. Bru- 
baker have incorporated a company by 
this name, and leased the plant. 


Ohio 

L. E. Richardson, owner of the Rich- 
ardson Bakery, New Lexington, who al- 
so operates one in Glouster, recently 
awarded the first prize to Mrs. Flor- 
ence Paker, Glouster, for a name for a 
new loaf of bread, “Rich Loaf.” 

The Rubel Baking Co. will build a 
three-story plant at Melish Avenue and 
Bathgate Street, Cincinnati, to be de- 
voted to the baking of rye bread. 

E. B. Alkire, proprietor of the Alkire 
Bakery, London, is making extensive im- 
provements to his plant. He has installed 
a high-speed mixer, in addition to other 
modern equipment. A gas oven with a 
capacity of 500 loaves of bread has also 
been put in. 

The Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., recently purchased the Martin 
Baking Co., 3419 Carnegie Avenue, 
Cleveland. Considerable alteration is un- 
der way, with new machinery and equip- 
ment being installed. The plant is being 
operated with R. M. Woods as manager. 

Herman Bernheimer, formerly in the 
bakery business in Pittsburgh, has sold 
out and begun operations in Cleveland. 
He recently opened up two bakeries at 
10308 St. Clair Avenue and 10415 Supe- 
rior Avenue; and contemplates another 
in East Cleveland in the near future. 


Oklahoma 

G. W. Lear has purchased the City 
Bakery, Arnett, from O. W. Haas. 

F. O. and C. W. Edwards have opened 
a bakery at Wanette. 

Jack Kubricht has placed the Sani- 
tary Bakery, Cherokee, in operation after 
its recent fire. 

Oklahoma 

O. C. Toppin and O. Crabill have pur- 
chased the Fulghum Bakery, Claremore. 

A. W. Haas, who owns bakeries at 
Arnett and Vici, plans on establishing 
others at Seiling and Shattuck. 

T. R. Roberts, former owner of the 
City Bakery, Meeker, has sold his shop 
to Shawnee bakers. 

Schultze’s Bakery, Clinton, is erecting 
an addition to take care of retail trade. 

The Gens Mercantile Co., operating a 
chain of 60 stores in Tulsa and surround- 
ing towns, will open others in Dewey and 
Bartlesville this month. 


Oregon 

The Home Bakery Co., Astoria, ex- 
pects to enlarge its plant, and has offered 
to buy the Franklin Avenue fire station 
from the city. 

M. J. Daniels has opened Mike’s Feed 
and Seed Store, Coquille. 

The Royal Bakery, Portland, recently 
burned, has purchased for $65,000 a 


concrete factory building at East Irving 
Street, near Twenty-first, and will re- 
open there. 

T. W. Munyan, Falls City, has sold 
his baking equipment to the Cherry City 
Bakery, Salem. 

The Fossil (Oregon) Milling Co. has 
filed notice of dissolution. 

The wholesale grocery firms of Lang 
& Co., Allen & Lewis and Mason, Ehr- 
man & Co., Portland, will consolidate 
into a $3,000,000 company. I. Lang, of 
Lang & Co., will be president, and Frank 
A. Spencer, of Allen & Lewis, general 
manager. 

The Cherry City Baking Co., Salem, 
has opened in its rebuilt and enlarged 
bakery on Market Street. 

The Columbia Supply Co., grain and 
feed, Astoria, has been incorporated, 
with $20,000 capital stock, by Charles 
V. .Miemi, H. W. Ostrim and E. F. 
Wenckebach. 

D. B. Hogan and R. G. and A. C. 
Jacob have incorporated the Hogan- 
Jacob Feed Stores at Portland; capital 
stock, $10,000. . 

Holman & Jackson have sold their 
grocery and bakery at Albany to A. N. 
Becker and L. H. Roberts. 

The Bushman Flour Mill, Creswell, 
has been sold to N. E. Compton. 

Schedules in the bankruptcy of the 
Sweet Home Cookie Co., 1406 Haw- 
thorne Avenue, Portland, list liabilities 
at $7,202; assets, $4,577. 

The Oregon Dixie Baking Co., Port- 
land, has changed its name to Butter 
Nut Baking Co. 


Pennsylvania 


C. H. Turner, for many years asso- 
ciated with the Hays Baking Co., Oil 
City, has resigned, to engage in busi- 
ness for himself at State College. 

The Hagerty Baking Co., Philipsburg, 
has taken over the People’s Bakery, 
Huntingdon, formerly conducted by 
Boyd Heiges. It will be used as a dis- 
tributing center by the Hagerty Baking 
Co., which will place three new routes 
in service. Recently the company in- 
stalled new equipment and two addi- 
tional ovens in its plant to meet the de- 
mand for increased capacity. 

Fire, following an explosion, in the 
plant of the Hartman Baking Co., Har- 
risburg, recently caused $12,000 damage 
to machinery and ovens. Considerable 
flour and stock were water soaked. 

The Horn & Hardart Baking Co. has 
opened a retail shop at 23 West Lan- 
easter Avenue, Ardmore. 

Albert Curtze has been appointed trus- 
tee for the bankrupt Consumers’ Baking 
Co., Erie, and will dispose of the prop- 
erty at public auction. . 

A. C. Jarrett has reopened his re- 
modeled bakery at 176 Pleasant Street, 
Bradford, and will operate as the Brad- 
ford Baking Co. 

Michael Kachinko, Jr., has purchased 
the interest of his partner, Anthony 
Gaverish, in the Larksville (Pa.) Home 
Bakery, 617 East Main Street, and will 
operate alone. 

The West Hazleton (Pa.) Merchants, 
Inc., has changed its corporate title to 
the City Wholesale Grocery Co., Ince. 
The new location is at 28-30 South Laurel 
Street. 

South Carolina 


Local men will open the Forest City 
(S. C.) Bakery in the building formerly 
occupied by the Morris Baking Co. New 
machinery has been installed. 

Claussen’s Bakery has commenced 
construction on its $75,000 plant at Green 
and Laurens streets, Columbia. 


CANADA 


Letters patent have been issued incor- 
porating Joseph S. Dumont, merchant, 
Montreal, Joseph Leclerc, baker, and Adé- 
lard Tremblay, contractor, both of St. 
Jéréme, in the County of Lake St. John, 
Quebec, to do a general bakery business 
there under the name of Saguenay 
Bread, Ltd. The authorized capital is 
$49,900. The company’s head office will 
be at St. Joseph d’Alma, in the district 
of Roberval. 
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Short and Long Break Flour Milling Systems 


ROFESSOR PETER KOZMIN, of 

Moscow, Russia, whose book, “Flour 

Milling,” has been translated into 
English and is well known on this Con- 
tinent, is conducting a series of experi- 
ments to determine a short break sys- 
tem of milling that will yet produce the 
same amount of middlings as the six 
to seven preaks of the German, or the 
eight to nine breaks of the Hungarian, 
system of high grinding. 

This is interesting news, indeed, Pro- 
fessor Kozmin being in a unique posi- 
tion as regards such research work. The 
Soviet government, managing 650 flour 
mills with a total yearly capacity of 70,- 
000,000 bbls, has intrusted Professor 
Kozmin with the task of standardizing 
the mills in Russia. Thus he is prac- 
tically the dictator of the Russian mill- 
ing industry. With the authority and 
the resources of his government behind 
him, he is able to carry out experiments 
on a large and commercial scale. He 
can compare results, and co-ordinate the 
efforts of an army of expert helpers. 

Professor Kozmin has already an- 
nounced having obtained 100 per cent 
better results than the German, Professor 
Kettenbach. The latter, in Professor 
Kozmin’s opinion, is just copying Ameri- 
can and English short break systems, “as 
it was the usual German practice these 
last 100 years to copy America in every- 
thing.’ Professor Kettenbach, in turn, 
has argued that most milling machinery 
originated in Germany (he forgets to 
mention Hungary), and that Americans 
led only in duping the public with 
bleaching and the so-called improving, 
with the sole exception of conditioning, 
in which they were ahead. He figured 
that as the German break rolls had a 
rotating velocity of 12.5 feet per second, 
and the American break rolls about 16, 
the difference was not much more than 
20 per cent. How, then, he asked, could 
any one attain an output of middlings 
100 per cent greater? 

Professor Kozmin no doubt will reply, 
first of all, that Professor Kettenbach’s 
figures are not quite correct, for in 
America a 9-inch roll is usually given a 
speed up to 550 r.p.m., corresponding 
to a rotating velocity of 21.5 feet, not 
16, per second. This is approximately 
70 per cent more than the velocity of 
German rolls with their gear differen- 
tials. Furthermore, as American corru- 
gations are sharper and may be as much 
as 12 per cent deeper than German, an 
increased output of middlings might re- 
sult from this as well. 


NUMBER OF BREAKS 


If one asked an American miller to- 
day how many breaks a mill ought to 
have, he would answer, unhesitatingly, 
“five”? The English miller would be 
sure that four were sufficient. The Hun- 
garian miller would swear that one could 
not have less than eight breaks, prefer- 
ably nine, whereas the German miller 
would point out that six breaks, or sev- 
en at the utmost, was the golden mean. 

Leaving out of account all sorts of 
shortened and semiautomatic systems, 
the English, American, German, and 
Hungarian methods can be taken as rep- 
resentative systems of milling. Methods 
in other countries are largely borrowed 
from one or two of these. In China we 
find American and English systems; in 
Latin America, German and American 
ones; in Russia, Hungarian and German 
high grinding, while Hungarian high 
grinding alone is still prevalent in Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia, and in the Balkan 
countries, 

It is difficult to compare such widely 
different systems. In Table 1 which accom- 
panies this article we find in each hori- 
zontal line those breaks of the various 
systems, which are being operated ap- 
proximately equally high, and therefore 
turn out a somewhat similar product. 
Comparing the average number and 
spirality of the corrugations, we learn 
that the third break in Hungarian high 
grinding is operated about as high as 
the second break of the American system. 
The English system having one break 
less than the American, the second break 
must be set somewhat closer, so as to 
stand between the third and the fourth 
breaks of Hungarian grinding, in line 
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with the third break of German high 
grinding. 

The first break in Hungarian high 
grinding merely serves to break the 
berry in two along the crease, and thus 
to remove, in the course of subsequent 
sifting, the dust and dirt from the crease, 
with the so-called blue flour. No mid- 
dlings from this break are ever sent to 
be purified. In the German system the 
first break is set much closer, and the 
middlings are purified together with those 
of the second and third breaks, much as 
in America. Therefore in Table 1 the 
first breaks of both the American and 
the German systems stand in the same 
line, between the first and the second 
breaks of Hungarian grinding. 

The English miller sets his first break 
still closer, about as close as the second 
break in Hungarian high grinding. He 
is enabled to do so by most rigorous 
cleaning, washing, and _ conditioning, 
which leave practically no dirt in the 
crease of the berry. These are but some 
reasons why the English method pro- 
duces such excellent results with only 
four breaks, but there are others equally 
important, such as the extremely long 
break roll surface per barrel of flour. 

It is true that in England the bran 
produced at the fourth and last break 
corresponds approximately to the prod- 
uct of the seventh break of the Hun- 
garian system, which product is then 
subjected to two more breaking up proc- 
esses, but the low grade flours produced 
at these would be unsalable in England 
anyhow, whereas the good bran fetches 
a high price. 


YIELD IS NOT HIGH 


The yield, in consequence, is not very 
high with the English system, usually 
being nearer 4 bus 30 lbs to the barrel 
than 4 bus 25 lbs. In Hungary 4 bus 
5 lbs are not unusual and 4 bus 20 lbs 
are regarded as a disastrously low yield. 
In Hungary, where Indian corn is grown 
in huge quantities, bran is of relatively 
little value, so that it pays to invest in 
an elaborate and complicated plant with 
a view of extracting the last traces of 
flour from the bran. Most Hungarian 
mills even have buhr mills after the 
ninth break. 

German high grinding is about midway 
between the other systems, not only as 
to the number of breaks, but also as to 
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yield, with approximately 4 bus 15 lbs 
wheat to the barrel. Of course the last 
2 to 3 per cent are low grade flour and 
rather dark, yet this can be readily sold, 
since brown bread is popular in Ger- 
many. Often this low grade wheat flour 
is mixed with high grade, but relatively 
inexpensive, rye flour, and baked into 
palatable rye bread. 

In examining Table 1, it would ap- 
pear that the English system had the 
Shortest break roll surface and Hunga- 
rian high grinding the longest. This is 
not true. Table 2 shows that the Ameri- 
can system has the shortest break roll 
surface in linear inches per barrel. The 
English one, with the least number of 
breaks, has the longest surface. 

This extremely long surface is necessi- 
tated by the English practice of grinding 
wheat with an extremely high moisture 
content, rather more than 16442 per cent 
before the first break. English wheat 
contains much moisture by nature, espe- 
cially in wet years, and the dry varieties, 
Manitoba, Karachee, and Australian, 
usually mixed with English wheats, are 
forced to take up a _ corresponding 
amount of water by washing, dampening 
or steaming, and conditioning processes. 
The otherwise brittle bran layer thereby 
becomes tough as leather, so that it 
stands the breaking up process much 
better. It is being removed from the en- 
dosperm in big, flat flakes that do not 
pass through the sieves. 

At the other end of the scale stands 
American milling with its break roll sur- 
face scarcely half of that of the English. 
In American practice the wheat usually 
reaches the first break with nearly 2 
per cent less moisture than in England, 
which makes an enormous difference. 
This is further emphasized by the at- 
mosphere being usually much drier in 
America than in England, unless the 
mill in question has an installation for 
“manufactured weather.” 

American rolls run 60 to 70 per cent 
faster than those in Europe, this being 
the main factor making for a short break 
roll surface, which, moreover, is being 
eked out by middlings mills and by cor- 
rugated middlings rolls. The rolls for 
middlings reduction used to be porcelain, 
once upon a time, but now smooth chilled 
iron rolls alone are used for this pur- 
pose in Europe, except in England, 
where, for the first two middlings rolls, a 
“frosted surface” is becoming increas- 
ingly popular, or else the “Stacey” cut, 
very fine, close, V-shaped corrugations, 
80 to 110 to the inch. 

The first few American middlings rolls 
are corrugated (see Table 1), contrary 
to European practice. On the other 
hand, instead of smooth “sizing” rolls, 
there are corrugated “rebreak rolls” in 
the Hungarian and German systems, and 
equally corrugated “scratch rolls” (X 
and Y rolls) in the English system. 

Studying Table 1, it is surprising to 
find that the number of corrugations to 
the inch is practically uniform all over 
the world, if we compare break rolls that 
have to do approximately the same work; 
that is, which come to stand in the same 
horizontal line in the table. This may be 
because this knowledge, being expressed 
by simple numbers, may be readily dis- 
seminated, whereas more complicated 
factors, like shape and depth of the cor- 
rugations, would lend themselves more 
easily to be treated as trade secrets. 

The differential between the fast break 
roll and the slow one is also uniformly 
2% to 1 all over the world, though occa- 
sionally one may find 2 to 1, mostly on 
the first breaks, and 3 to 1, mostly on the 
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last breaks. In Hungarian high grind- 
ing the first six breaks usually have 2¥, 
to 1, sharp to sharp, the seventh 3 to L. 
sharp to dull, and the eighth and ninth 
also 3 to 1, but dull to dull. A Ger- 
man miller would be horrified to find 
rolls working sharp to dull as, according 
to his ideas, dull to sharp would be the 
right combination. In England, with 
only four breaks and a very moist stock, 
sharp to sharp is usually. preferred. 

The differential of the rebreak rolls 
is also 2% to 1 everywhere, but with the 
reduction rolls there are differences to be 
found. The corrugated middlings rolls 
in America usually have 2 to 1, the Eng- 
lish middlings rolls with the “Stacey” 
cut 14% to 1, the smooth reduction rolls 
of German high grinding 1% to 1, and 
those of Hungarian high grinding 1% 
to 1. 

It should be noted that in Table 1 the 
spirality of the corrugations, though per- 
fectly uniform in the United States and 
Canada, and pretty nearly so in Euro- 
pean countries, shows a marked contrast 
between the Old World and the New. 
European practice ranges from 1% to as 
high as 2 inches to the foot, whereas 
American practice makes use of a spiral- 
ity less than half as great, 4% to %4 inch 
to the foot. 


WIDE DIVERGENCE NOTED 


It is difficult to account for such a 
wide divergence, because other factors 
are so nearly equal; yet it has to be as- 
sumed that the most efficient degree of 
spirality has been arrived at by experi- 
ence on this side of the Atlantic just as 
on the other, so that there must be fun- 
damental differences somewhere. 

The difference could not be in the wheat 
alone, for the hard Banat wheats of Hun- 
gary and the still harder Black Sea varie- 
ties of southern Russia are being milled 
with the same degree of spirality as are 
the soft wheats of England or of Ger- 
many. The same Manitoba wheat that is 
milled in Canada with the American 
spiral, when shipped to England is milled 
there with the European spiral. 

There is, of course, the difference in 
speed, which may be one of the chief 
reasons. In America the relative veloc- 
ity at which the cutting edges of the fast 
and the slow roll are passing each other 
is about 13 feet per second; in Europe, 
it is only about 7.5 feet. It is more 
than probable that a high relative speed 
and a high degree of spirality would 
break up the bran as well as the endo- 
sperm, producing a great quantity, but 
impure, middlings; while a low relative 
speed and a low degree of spirality 
would handle the stock with undue care, 
and not produce sufficient granular ma- 
terial. 

Then there is the difference in the 
shape of the corrugations. Fig. 1 shows 
a Hungarian one, Fig. 2 a German, while 
Fig. 3 represents one used in America. 
All are variations of the sawtooth cor- 
rugation, the only fundamental differ- 
ence being in the magnitude of the sharp 
and dull angles, the sharp one being 
much smaller in American than in Euro- 
pean corrugations. 

This would mean that American corru- 
gations would be very much sharper, 
were they used sharp to sharp. As 4 
matter of fact, more often than not, es- 
pecially on hard wheats, they are used 
dull to dull. Thus in reality the dull 
angle of about 68 degrees would have to 
be compared with the European sharp 
angles of 30 to 40, thereby relegating the 
American corrugations from being the 
sharpest to being the dullest, as the 
sharp angle of 17 to 19 degrees here 
merely serves to give the necessary 
depth. 

Only the hard and brittle endosperm 
of the wheats of this continent make it 
possible to use these corrugations dull to 
dull. They have more of a ‘crushing; 
grinding effect, yet the endosperm of 4 
brittle wheat will explode into small par- 
ticles and yield a maximum amount of 
middlings. A tough, soft wheat would 
give too much flour with such corruga- 
tions, and would require more cutting 
and shearing action for production of 
middlings. 

One could imagine that American cor- 
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rugations, on account of the sharper an- 

would also be deeper than those of 
urope. This is not necessarily the case. 
In Table 3 the characteristics of the 
usual American, German, and Hungarian 
corrugations are compared, all of them 
chosen to have 16 corrugations to the 
inch; that is, a pitch of 1-16 inches. It 
appears that, though the American cor- 
rugations are, at an average, 7 per cent 
deeper than those in use in Germany, 
the standard ny shew corrugation is 
about 4 per cent deeper than the aver- 

American one. The dull angle of 
the Hungarian corrugation, being com- 

tively small, causes this interesting 
phenomenon. 

Thus, sharp corrugations (though used 
dull to dull), small spirals, and great 
relative speeds, characterize American 
break rolls, while the European ones 
have dull corrugations (though used 
sharp to sharp), half the relative speed 
and, consequently, double as great a 
spirality. 

The correlation of speed, differential, 
spirality, and the shape of the corruga- 
tions is not quite clear as yet. Every 
miller has his own pet ideas, as he nat- 
urally must have them to be able to go 
on with his work, but research work on 
a commercial scale would be necessary 
to throw light upon these problems. 


A NEW SHORT BREAK SYSTEM 


A short break system on novel lines 
originated in Hungary, the home of mod- 
ern milling, toward the end of 1924, when 
Takats, a miller from a little village 50 
miles from Budapest, applied for a pat- 
ent for a new method of corrugating 
break rolls. His invention consists in 
first corrugating the rolls in the ordinary 
manner, and afterward corrugating them 
a second time, across the first corruga- 
tions and approximately at right angles 
to them, in the form of a spiral, as indi- 
cated in Figure 4. 

Thus the first ordinary corrugations 
are broken up into many pyramid shaped 
teeth, the surface of the roll being con- 
verted thereby into a surface resembling 
that of a file. These pyramid shaped 
teeth are claimed to break up the wheat 
into larger particles; that is, to produce 
more middlings and less flour than the 
ordinary corrugations, at the same time 
attacking the stock so vigorously that 
the number of breaks could be greatly 
reduced, say from seven breaks to four, 
without detrimental effect upon the 
yield. 

No man is a prophet in his own coun- 
try! Searcely had Takats made his in- 
vention public than he was attacked from 
all sides. It was pointed out that the 
idea was not quite new, as rolls with 
pyramid shaped thorns were in use in 
Hungary, and even in Austria, during 
the last years of the eighties and begin- 
ning of the nineties. They were called 
“Lipser-Walzen” and were quite popular 
at the time, but by 1895 they had all dis- 
aetee. to be replaced by rolls with 
ordinary corrugations. 

Other critics held that the thorns 
would break up the bran too much, cause 
the middlings to be too impure, and 
that the rolls would in all probability 
have to be recorrugated more often than 
ordinary ones. 


OPINION OF INVENTION 


At the invitation of Takats, represen- 
tatives of the Hungarian milling industry 
visited his mill at Paszto, to witness a 
series of milling tests made with the new 
corrugations. After this excursion the 
experts of the First Hungarian Manu- 
facturers for Agricultural Machinery, 
Pfominent Hungarian milling engineers, 
rendered the following opinion: 

“Judging by the tests witnessed up to 
now, we believe that this manner of cor- 
tugating break rolls could be used to an 
advantage for low grinding or semihigh 
gtinding mills with only three or four 
breaks, but even there only for the first 
break, or the first and second breaks, 
where most of the coarse middlings are 
to be made. But we do not consider it 
to be advantageous for the following 
a where the product aimed at is 

r. - 

“We do not think any advantages 
Would accrue in the case of high grind- 
ing mills, except perhaps for the second 
and third breaks, where most of the 
coarsest middlings are to be extracted. 
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- UST why the National Association Review, London, should have been in- 
spired to publish such a cartoon as this seems difficult to say. But if it 
really forecasts the future, as its caption has it, there is some interest in it for 


the American exporter of flour. 
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“Both in case of a semihigh and of a 
high grinding mill, it appears that with 
the use of this mode of corrugations more 
coarse middlings and less fine middlings, 
dust, and flour are made, which would 
be an advantage; on the other hand, a 
disadvantage would result from this in- 
novation, by the coarse middlings being 
worse in quality, with particles of bran 
attached to them, which circumstance 
would tend to spoil the top patents. 

“Another reservation to be made in 
judging the worth of these corrugations 
is that the tests ought to be repeated 
after the rolls had been running for three, 
six, or nine months, respectively, for it 
is quite possible that, having grown 
blunt, the pyramids would produce just 
as much flour, dust, and fine middlings 
as the ordinary sort of corrugations.” 

When Takats saw that the Hungarian 
millers were hostile to his innovation, he 
turned to Germany, where a limited com- 
pany, called “Warita A. G.,” was formed 
with the express purpose of exploiting 
this patent. Extensive experiments are 
still being carried on at the South Ger- 
man Milling School in Nuremberg, Ba- 
varia, with a view of adapting this kind 
of corrugations, primarily intended for 
hard and brittle Hungarian wheats, to 
the soft German country wheats and to 
rye grinding. 

Professor Scherz, of the school men- 
tioned, announced lately that these ex- 
periments had met with success. At his 
experimental mill he obtained, for exam- 
ple, with five breaks and ordinary corru- 
gations, a yield corresponding to 4 bus 
21 lbs wheat to the barrel of stock, of 
which 16 per cent was flour and 84 per 


cent middlings; whereas with the same 
five breaks, under duplicate conditions, 
but with Takats corrugations, he has ob- 
tained the extraordinary yield of 4 bus 
2 lbs wheat to the barrel of stock, of 
which only 11 per cent was flour and 89 
per cent middlings. It is also claimed 
that the resulting middlings are smaller 
in size with the new corrugations than 
with the old ones, which would simplify 
the sizing operations and those of reduc- 
tion. 

It remains to be seen whether new de- 
partures, like the one described, or per- 
fection of the old methods, as attempted 
by Professor Kozmin, will meet with 
greater success in practice. But it ap- 
pears that on all sides there are efforts 
to reduce the number of the necessary 
breaks, and that the years of the long 
break systems, as they still survive, are 
numbered. 
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SORGO BETTER ROUGHAGE 
THAN COTTONSEED HULLS 


Range lands of northern and western 
Texas are going under cultivation each 
year by thousands of acres. To provide 
a home market for roughages grown on 
Texas farms, and to preserve the fer- 
tilizer values of the crops, more and 
more Texas farmers are turning to the 
feeding of live stock. 

This is the background of a series of 
feeding experiments carried on by the 
United States'Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Big Spring. The results 
are published in Technical Bulletin 43-T, 
“Sorgo Silage, Sorgo Fodder, and Cot- 


Table One—Number and Spirality of Corrugations 


English Grinding American Grinding 


German High-grdg. Hungarian High-gr. 


5 4 5s & , 4 » 4 
a -] a ~ Qa off ~ of 
gg Eg § gg £ gs 
eo& a eof & of a of & 
o n o n o n a n 
lst break... 12 1% lst break... 12 ly lst break... 10 1% ist break... 9 1% 
2d break... 16 1% 2d break... 14 % 2d break... 138 1% 2d break... 12 2 
3d break.... 20 1% 3d break... 16 % 3d break... 16 1% 3d break... 14 2 
4th break... 26 1% 4th break... 20 % 4th break... 20 1% 4th break... 16 2 
5th break... 24 % 5th break... 23 1% 5th break... 18 15% 
6th break... 26 1% 6th break... 20 1% 
7th break... 21 1% 
8th break... 22 1% 
9th break... 23 1% 
Rebreak rolls: Rebreak rolls: Rebreak rolls: Rebreak rolls: 
XX Ge acess 30 1% “Sizing’’ smooth 1st rebrk.... 25 15% ist rebrk.... 18 1% 
Y roll ...6- 36 1% 2d rebrk.... 25 2 2a rebrk.... 18 1% 
3d rebrk.... 20 1% 
Middlings rolls: Middlings rolls: Middlings rolls: Middlings rolls: 
A roll,. 90 “Stacey” lst mdig.... 40 % Smooth Smooth 
B roll..100 “‘Stacey”’ 2d mdig.... 50 % Smooth Smooth 
Smooth 3d mdig.... 60 % Smooth Smooth 
Smooth Smooth Smooth Smooth 
Table Two—Break Roll Surface in Linear Inches 
American German Hungarian English 
Grinding Grinding Grinding Grinding 
pt eee % in per bbl % in per bbl 1 in per bbl 1% in per bbl 
eee % in per bbl 1% in per bbl 1% in per bbl 1% in per bbl 
| Pe ea % in per bbl 1% in per bbl 1% in per bbl 1% in per bbl 
Table Three—Characteristic Measurements of Corrugations 
American German Hungarian 
PUG nc cigars cca vecsissvasees ts in ts in in 
Sharp angle .......ccccccesces 16 to 19° 30 to 40° 35° 
ff PP ee 70 to 68° 70 to 65° 65° 
oo | ees 1.32 to 1.42 1.21 to 1.35 1.41 
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tonseed Hulls as Roughages in Rations 
for Fattening Calves in the Southwest,” 
now available for distribution upon re- 
quest to the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Cottonseed hulls are a common rough- 
age in Texas. In feeding experiments 
in three successive winters these were fed 
in comparison with sorgo silage and sor- 
go fodder. The concentrates in each ex- 
periment were milo heads and cottonseed 
meal. 

In each of the three tests, sorgo silage 
and sorgo fodder proved to be more effi- 
cient than cottonseed hulls in fattening 
the calves used for testing the value of 
the roughages. Those fed cottonseed 
hulls did not finish as well, did not 
make as large gains, and did not re- 
turn as good a profit, as those fed on 
either sorgo silage or sorgo fodder. The 
difference between the net returns from 
the calves fed silage and those fed fod- 
der was slightly in favor of the silage. 

oo] 


GUIDE FOR MIXING DAIRY 
FEEDS BEING DISTRIBUTED 


Specialists in dairy feeding at the 
Minnesota College of Agriculture, -Dr. 
C. H. Eckles and O. G. Schaefer, have 
prepared a circular in pamphlet form on 
“Grain Mixtures for Dairy Feeding.” It 
is designed especially for the use of ele- 
vator managers, millers, feed dealers, 
and others who prepare mixed feeds for 
dairy farmers. 

The circular points out that there are 
certain desirable characteristics in a 
dairy feed mixture. Such a mixture 
should allow for certain variations in the 
protein content in order to adapt it to 
the roughage to be fed with it. It should 
contain or provide for variety, it should 
have bulk, should be palatable and free 
from weed seeds. 

Three general classifications are men- 
tioned: 

When the roughage consists of legume 
hay (alfalfa, clover, soy beans, or sweet 
clover), with or without silage, the grain 
mixture should contain about 16 per cent 
protein. When it consists of mixed hay 
(1% timothy, 4% legume), with or with- 
out silage, the grain mixture should con- 
tain about 20 per cent crude protein. 
When it consists of prairie hay, timothy 
hay, or corn fodder, with or without 
silage, the grain mixture should contain 
about 24 per cent crude protein. 

Formulas for mixtures to be used with 
various kinds of roughage are included. 

The circular is for free distribution 
on application to the division of publica- 
tions, Umiversity Farm, St. Paul. 
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FEWER FARMERS MOVING 
TO CITIES, REPORT SHOWS 


Wasuincton, D. C—The dominant 
tide of migration of people from the 
country to the cities is diminishing, as 
shown by studies made recently by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The estimatés of the tides of 
population from and to farms for the 
last three years are as follows, as com- 
piled by the bureau of agricultural eco- 
nomics: 

Persons left 1925 1926 1927 

farms ....... 1,900,000 2,155,000 1,978,000 
Persons 


from cities to 
SOFUAE occ ccces 1,066,000 1,135,000 1,374,000 





Net movement 


to cities .... 834,000 1,020,000 604,000 


The bureau estimates that excess of 
births over deaths on farms practically 
offset the net loss of population to the 
cities last year. It estimates the total 
farm population at 27,699,000 as of Jan. 
1, compared with an estimate of 27,892,- 
000 on Jan. 1, 1927. 

a onan al 
ATLANTA FOOD CLUB 

AtLanta, Ga.—The annual frolic and 
banquet of the Atlanta Food Promotion 
Club, an auxiliary of the Atlanta Retail 
Food Dealers’ Association, was held re- 
cently at the Atlanta Athletic Club, with 
many of the flour and bakery men of 
Atlanta present, as well as allied trades- 
men. 


<<“! 

Portugal, within the past five years, is 
reported to have spent $58,000,000 in the 
acquisition of wheat and wheat flour 
from abroad. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


A Department of Agriculture Estimate 
of the Combine 


RAIN harvesting with the combined 
> harvester-thresher, in those locali- 

ties adapted to that method, has ad- 
vantages that far outweigh its draw- 
backs, says the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Studies have shown that 
the most important of these advantages, 
the relative cheapness of combine har- 
vesting, is the principal reason for the 
growing popularity of the machine. 
After allowing customary rates for la- 
bor, fuel, repairs, and tractor use, the 
per acre cost of harvesting and threshing 
with the combine is approximately $1.50, 
compared with $4.22 where the binder is 
used and $3.36 where the header is used 
on large acreages. 

Relative costs of harvesting and thresh- 
ing are of course not the only thing to 
be considered in comparing methods. In 
the case of the combine, however, the 
advantage in this respect creates a 
strong motive to overcome all difficulties, 
chief among which is the moisture prob- 
lem. This problem can be largely 
solved by delaying harvest until the 
grain is dry or by artificial drying of 
the grain. Humidity and risk from hail 
and wind are less serious obstacles to 
combine harvesting east of the Rockies 
than was formerly supposed. 

Moisture in weeds is a more serious 
difficulty than humid weather at harvest 
time. In the spring wheat states, where 
about 500 combines were operated in 
1927, many weeds are present in grain 
fields. Most of them, with the exception 
of wild oats, contain much moisture. 

Losses in very weedy grain can be 
prevented only by cleaning the grain im- 
mediately before or immediately after it 
is put in storage. The absorption of 
moisture from damp weed seeds by dry 
wheat kernels is so rapid that prompt 
action is indispensable. Tests made of 
200 lots of grain stored in farmers’ bins 
in North Dakota in 1927 showed that, 
at the end of 48 hours, the wheat had 
absorbed so much moisture from the 
weeds that the percentage of moisture in 
the wheat was the same as in the weeds. 
Such facts, says the department, suggest 
the desirability of having recleaning ap- 
paratus installed on the combine when 
grain containing tall green weeds is to 
be harvested. This is of particular im- 
portance in the spring wheat area. 

Nearly every foot of soil in the spring 
wheat area contains many viable weed 
seeds. Combine harvesters operating in 
that section will therefore have the weed 
situation to deal with for many years. 

Weed infestation, besides tending ad- 
versely to affect the moisture content of 
the grain, interferes with the operation 
of the combine. Some weeds cause trou- 
ble on the platform, and on entering the 
cylinder. ‘The greatest difficulty arises 
when the seeds enter the separating 
mechanism. Resulting threshing losses 
are often quite large. In the northern 
great plains the Russian thistle some- 
times chokes the tailings return and the 
grain elevator. Badly infested flax fields 
may show threshing losses running from 
10 to 15 per cent, compared with less 
than 1 per cent in clean fields. 

As a means of coping with the prob- 
lem of harvesting grain without its hav- 
ing an excessive moisture content, some 
combine operators delay their daily start 
until about 11 a.m., and stop only a few 
minutes before sundown. This practice 
has scientific warrant. Hourly samples 
taken in the spring wheat area of stand- 
ing wheat indicate that early in the fore- 
noon the moisture content of the kernels 
may be as high as 18 or 19 per cent, 
whereas late in the afternoon in good 
drying weather it may fall below 14 per 
cent. Each day at sundown the wheat 
again rapidly takes on moisture from 
the air, and the percentage may rise 
again to 18 or 19 per cent by early 
forenoon of the next day. These figures 
make it apparent that the time of day 
when the harvesting is done may have a 
great influence on the moisture content 
of the grain. 

Other points to bear in mind in com- 
bine operation, says the department, in- 
clude the first cost of the machine and 
the acreage available for harvesting. 


Many farmers are kept from buying 
combines by their high first cost. Prices 
range from about $1,000 for the small- 
sized combine to $2,500 for the larger 
units, and farmers estimate the machine’s 
average life at eight to ten years. On 
this basis the annual replacement charge, 
on a 10-foot combine, is $125 to $160 if 
the average purchase price is $1,260. On 
a 15-foot machine costing $2,080, the an- 
nual replacement charge is about $210 
to $260. Interest charges are of course 
in proportion to the purchase price. 
Moreover, repair expense is higher on 
the combine than on other machines. On 
a binder the annual replacement charge 
is only about $22.50, and on a header 
about $13.30. Nevertheless, thousands of 
farmers east of the Rockies have decid- 
ed that it pays to put money in combine 
harvesters. 

Acreage available for cutting is like- 
wise important. In order to reduce har- 
vesting costs by the use of the combine, 
a larger acreage must be cut than is 
usually cut with a single binder. For 
very small acreages the binder or the 
header may be cheaper. 

Another point in favor of the combine 
is the fact that the cost of combine har- 
vesting is little affected by differences 
in the yield of grain, except where yields 





are so heavy as to necessitate slowing 
down:the rate of travel or narrowing the 
swath. 

Moreover, the combine can also be 
used effectively to harvest flax, oats, 
barley, rye, emmer, spelt, grain sor- 
ghums, buckwheat, soy beans, sweet and 
other clovers. As yet the total acreage 
of wheat harvested annually with the 
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combine exceeds the total acreage of al] 
other crops so harvested. This does not 
mean, however, that the opportunity for 
the effective use of the combine with 
other grains is small. As a matter of 
fact, small grains other than wheat, when 
harvested with the combine, show lower 
field losses than when harvested with 
binders or headers. 
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Milling in Tennessee and Kentucky 


(Continued from page 213.) 


some at least believe that the worst of 
this situation has been seen. 

Home baking, of course, is what prac- 
tically all of the mills in these two states 
are interested in, for it is in this way 
that their products are consumed. In 
this territory, as well as elsewhere, it is 
extremely difficult to estimate what per- 
centage of breadstuffs is baked at home, 
and what in the commercial shops. As 
throughout the South, commercial baking 
has not here supplanted home baked 
products to the degree that it has in the 
North, although it is steadily developing. 
In the cities commercial baking has ma- 
terially expanded in recent years, a con- 
dition which will be discussed in a sub- 
sequent article. 

In the country, however, home baking 
is still carried on extensively, and in the 
interior mountain regions it is far and 


COMBINE types that were in use during the 1927 harvest are shown in the 

above pictures, supplied by the United States Department of Agriculture. 
At the top is a caterpillar tractor and combine, with auto truck for hauling grain. 
Just beneath is a large combine at work near Walla Walla, Wash. The other two 
pictures show combine operations near Moscow, Idaho, one with four men and 
20 horses, harvesting 20 acres per day, and the other with two or three men 
and eight horses, the thresher being run by a gasoline engine, capable of harvest- 


ing 12 to 15 acres per day. 


away in the lead. It is the consensus of 
opinion among millers visited on this 
trip that, while commercial baking is 
steadily gaining, as compared with home 
baking, in the cities and in many smaller 
communities, there is still a tremendous 
amount of home baking done in the coun- 
try, and it will be many years before 
this will be discontinued. 

Since in the aggregate the volume of 
home baked goods seems to be gradually 
declining in both states,—or perhaps it 
would better be said that the consump- 
tion of bakery goods is increasing,—the 
writer asked a number of millers what 
they thought was primarily responsible 
for this, other than the efforts being put 
forth by the baking industry itself. 

Several expressed the belief that close 
buying by the housewife is cutting down 
the total consumption of family flour in 
both states. Due probably to some un- 
employment, general business conditions 
and a reaction from the carelessness of 
superprosperity, there is not as much 
waste in the great majority of kitchens 
today as there was a few years ago, 
which naturally is affecting the volume of 
flour consumed, and other products as 
well. 

Another reason advanced for lessened 
home baking is that some time ago, when 
colored servants could be employed quite 
cheaply, nearly every housewife, except 
among the poorest classes, had a cook, 
and then hot biscuits or other home 
baked products were served three times a 
day. This class of servants is now very 
expensive, however, and as a result a 
great many more housewives are doing 
their own work, in consequence of which 
less home baking is being done. 

While the majority of the mills in 
Tennessee and Kentucky are confining 
their efforts almost exclusively to the 
cultivation of the family flour trade, both 
in their own communities and in other 
districts in the South, some, believing 
that it is better to work with rather than 
against the baking industry, are trying 
to get a share of this business for soft 
wheat flour. Most of the mills now doing 
this are confining their efforts to their 
own cities or towns, using them some- 
what as a testing ground to determine 
ways and means for getting bakers to 
use a percentage of soft wheat flour in 
their doughs. This is different, of course, 
from those mills which act as jobbers 
for hard winter and spring wheat flours 
which they sell to the bakery trade. 

The possible advantages and the de- 
sirability of commercial bakeries using a 
certain per cent of soft wheat flour in 
their mixes is receiving attention from a 
number of millers in this district just 
now. Incidentally, the - National Soft 
Wheat Millers’ Association is also study- 
ing this problem carefully, and a part 
of one of its sessions at its recent annual 
meeting was devoted to this subject. 

Just how some soft wheat millers are 
working with commercial bakers can best 
be shown through the example of a mill 
visited by the writer while on this trip. 
The mill is located in a medium-sized 
town, within trucking distance of a city 
where several active wholesale bakers are 
located. The town has two bakeries, 
each doing both a wholesale and a retail 
business. The mill is selling them a good 
grade of its soft wheat flour and, realiz- 
ing the necessity of their producing qual- 
ity bread if they are to compete with 
the city bakeries, is urging them to buy 
only the best hard and spring wheat 
flours. The bakers are using 20 per cent 
soft wheat flour in their doughs, and are 
making excellent bread. 

The miller is working with them even 
in their merchandising problems, and 
urging the local store keepers, to whom 
he is at the same time selling his family 
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flour, to use the home town bakers’ 
pread rather than that which is shipped, 
or trucked, in from the outside. He said 
that the policy is working out very sat- 
jsfactorily to all concerned. 

In considering all phases of the mer- 
chandising problems of the mills of these 
two states, the any-quantity freight rate 
structure cannot be overlooked, for it 
has‘ been an important factor in creating 
the selling methods which now prevail. 
Should this rate, which has met with 
strenuous opposition from other milling 
districts for some time, be discontinued, 
an event which is thought possible by 
some of the millers visited, it would have 
a far-reaching effect upon the whole 
system of merchandising flour in the 
South and Southeast. 

Primarily it would mean that the mills 
in Tennessee and Kentucky, as well as 
elsewhere in the South, would be unable 
to ship less than car lot quantities of 
four at rates fundamentally lower than 
those available to mills located north of 
the Ohio River on similar volume. What 
steps would the mills take to meet the 
resulting changes should this rate be 
discontinued ? 

Practically all the millers to whom the 
writer talked on this subject stated that, 
first of all, they would materially extend 
their trucking radiuses from their plants 
to include as wide an area as consistent 
with the cost of this method of delivery. 
As one miller expressed it, this would be 
more expensive than the present system 
of shipping small lots by rail at the any- 
quantity rates, nevertheless it would be 
the logical step. 

But at best this would eare for only a 
comparatively small area for each indi- 
vidual mill. The next step would be the 
establishment of more warehouse stocks 
than are now maintained, so that they 
would be in a position to serve the retail 
merchants in the volume to which they 
are accustomed to buy. This, also, would 
be expensive, and the discontinuance of 
the any-quantity rate might mean that 
these mills would work through jobbers 
or wholesale grocers to a greater extent 
than they are now doing. 

However, these are all problems of the 
future, and should the mills actually be 
confronted with them, undoubtedly ways 
will be found to meet them, just as prob- 
lems of other years have been met and 
overcome. 

It will be seen that in dealing with the 
mills of Tennessee and Kentucky this 
article has primarily considered the 
problems to be found at their doorsteps. 
The majority of these mills do an ex- 
tensive business throughout the South 
and Southeast, and to take up this phase 
of their business would entail an analysis 
of flour merchandising from practically 
all milling districts. And so to get a 
picture of the mills of these two states 
we have considered the sale and con- 
sumption of flour in them, rather than 
over the entire area reached by these 
plants. 

Summarizing the observations pre- 
viously made in this article, it is obvious 
that, while flour manufactured in these 
states meets with much local favor and 
popularity, the mills are confronted with 
a serious problem in the chain stores, 
which in some localities have seriously 
curtailed the sale of the local product 
through pushing their own private 
brands. Commercial baking is making 
inroads on home baking, particularly in 
the larger centers, although in many sec- 
tions the latter is holding its own, and 
likely will continue to do so for some 
time. As a means of meeting this situ- 
ation, some millers are working with the 
bakers, and getting them to use a per- 
centage of soft wheat flour in their 
mixes. Should the any-quantity freight 
tate be discontinued, it would possibly 
mean a readjustment of selling methods, 
particularly in the policy of many mills 
of selling direct to the retail trade. 

But the best summary of the situation 
facing these mills, and others as well, 
was that given by a miller when he said, 
‘There is a good future in soft wheat 
milling for a company which operates 
on a sound basis, runs daytime only, for 
there is no more than enough business 
available to warrant that, and does not 
try to sell its full output regardless 
of net profit.” 









Four Davis 
Generations in the 
Mills on 

the Lemonweir 


The Mill at Lemonweir, 
Wis., and Charles Davis, 
Its Present Owner 


OW that young Richard Davis has 

become a helper in the mill at 

Lemonweir, Wis., the fourth gen- 
eration of the Davis family is in the 
business of grinding flour and feed with 
power from the Lemonweir River, a 
branch of the Wisconsin emptying into 
the main stream at the Dalles. 

There is nothing to Lemonweir, if we 
except much natural beauty, but the 
river to give the location its name, the 
mill and power plant, a store run by the 
Davis’s, and the family residence. Sev- 
eral miles down the river is Mauston. 
There used to be a waterpower mill 
there, but it disappeared long ago. 

The mill at Lemonweir, though re- 
mote from town and railroad, is anything 
but gone. It is one of the livest small 
mills in western Wisconsin. 

The building has defied time, and 
escaped hazards of fire and flood. It is 
quite the same as it was when Newell 
Dustin built it in 1853. The rough hewn 
pine beams, cut on the river bank, are 
still hard and strong. 

After the Civil War Mr. Dustin sold 
to Richard Davis, who ran the mill suc- 
cessfully for a good many years. 
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When Mr. Davis’ son, Robert, was old 
enough he went to work with him, and 
in the course of time became the owner. 
Then Robert’s son, Charles, followed in 
the father’s footsteps and took his place 
in the mill. Now he is the owner, and 
his son, who bears his great-grandfa- 
ther’s name, Richard, has chosen to cast 
in his lot with the old mill instead of 
seeking his fortune elsewhere. 

On the feminine side of the Davis 
family there is also long association with 
the mill. Mrs. Charles Davis’ father, 87 
years old, who lives with his daughter, 
tells how his father, William Wilcox, fur- 
nished the team and wagon to haul the 
first millstone in 1854. 

“My father had the only team and 
wagon anywhere around in those days,” 
said Mr. Wilcox. “So Mr. Dustin took 
them and drove to Milwaukee, 150 miles, 
and brought back the millstone. I re- 
member, as a boy, seeing him come back 
with it on the wagon, and how excited 
we all were.. It is no wonder that it 
seemed a great event. There was no 
mill nearer than Portage, 42 miles away. 
We had to go there to get our grist 
ground. Some of the settlers, who had 
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Trading in Grain Futures—March Transactions 
Revised figures showing the total volume of trading in grain futures during March, 
1928, in all contract markets, as reported by the grain futures administration of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, were as follows, the figures listed representing sales 
only, there being an equal volume of purchases (bushels, 000’s omitted): 


Wheat 
Chicago Board of Trade ........... 773,908 
Chicago Open Board ..........e0..5 30,312 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 58,889 
Kansas City Board of Trade....... 34,424 


Duluth Board of Trade ........... *18,098 
St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange..... 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce.. 
Seattle Merchants’ Exchange ...... 610 
Los Angeles Grain Exchange....... 
San Francisco Chamber of Com..... 


Corn Oats Rye Barley Flaxseed Totals 
675,642 96,349 29,612 ..... «soooe 1,575,511 
18,402 1,312 7 sease “eodne 50,096 
onawe 11,344 2,476 2,893 1,244 76,846 
DUGD 3cbees § Bawee O86ee 02958 65,046 
Praus ” avewe 4,750 20 1,561 24,429 
Dee <atthes S40 ne!) aamwes) Sheed 6,941 
4,684 1,011 See  vahes,  beeds 8,484 
Tecra LT CY rc) eee TT eer ee 610 


eosee 4 
eevee 4 





Totals, all markets—For March.... 


BOOS GOS ccconerccvceevsasaecs 919,582 428,763 101,613 
Chicago Board of Trade year ago.. 788,326 399,209 


*Durum wheat with the exception of 2,775,000 bus. 


25,000 bus red. 


922,323 732,315 110,016 37,591 2,921 2,805 1,807,971 
52,499 1,482 2,436 1,506,375 
GG,000 GO,;BRR  cewew cece 1,313,746 


tHard wheat with exception of 


Monthly average of open contracts in futures on the Chicago Board of Trade (‘‘short”’ 
side of contracts only, there being an equal volume open on the “‘long’”’ side; bushels, 000’s 





omitted): 

Wheat 
SS DEE ceetesesseese ap 88,281 
Mierom, TORT occe.e.. 86,896 
February, 1928 86,679 
January, 1928 --. 81,7838 
PS BORE Ssccccccccee 75,934 
I SED b'9.0.0.0 0c cases 91,783 
SED 06.6405 coc pecs 90,071 
September, 1927 ........... 80,043 
Ms LEOEE ce rccccarvcecse 82,883 
aR 79,704 
SE EE hs 0 wk X60 SS bes oS000 74,075 
ES SEES Boe SA0SCS 6 OS DeLHd 68,957 
pe) ee ee 80,193 


Corn Oats Rye Totals 
98,849 33,671 8,355 229,156 
84,959 48,396 15,099 235,350 
98,133 37,221 9,580 231,613 
83,525 36,132 9,882 211,272 
75,150 34,430 9,746 195,260 
77,1384 35,026 10,768 214,711 
68,679 36,353 10,038 205,141 
69,773 35,944 10,645 196,405 
82,329 30,721 11,163 207,096 
78,319 27,803 10,544 196,370 
76,816 32,549 10,145 193,585 
69,326 32,798 8,507 179,588 
80,416 43,551 13,585 217,745 
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no horses or oxen, carried flour from 
Portage on their backs.” 

In the sixties and seventies the Lemon- 
weir mill used to ship flour to Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

It does a good truck business now, 
selling to dealers in Mauston. Rye and 
buckwheat flour are made, and some na- 
tive wheat flour. 

Last year Mr. Davis built a power 
plant beside the mill at a cost of $45,- 
000. It generates 250 h-p. About one 
fourth of this is used in the mill; the 
surplus he sells to the Wisconsin Light 
& Power Co. 

Mr. Davis had a number of chances to 
sell his water right,—it is a good reliable 
one,—but he figured that it would be 
more profitable to develop it electrically 
himself, keep the mill going, and sell 
surplus power. 

oo 


Bran Fad Two Thou- 


sand Years Old 
By M. E. Jaffa, M.S. 


Chief of the California Bureau of 
Food and Drugs 


ISTORY tells us that Hippocrates 

—styled the Father of Medicine— 

realized some 450 years before Christ 
the fact that the diets then used con- 
tained too much roughage, thus causing 
more or less indigestion, and advised in 
place thereof a diet which did not in- 
clude so much cellulose; in other words, 
smoother diets. His advice was not 
based on theory, but on facts ascertained 
by personal observation and treatments 
of patients. 

It would appear, however, that his in- 
structive message has been more or less 
forgotten by the ardent advocates of the 
use of large amounts of coarse foods and 
too bulky diets. Such enthusiasts pay 
more attention than they should to the 
mineral composition of the food or food 
product, and do not realize the harm 
that may result to the human system by 
the continued use of such roughage, and 
this is particularly true and applicable 
in the case of the invalid. 

The invalid is not the only one who is 
a martyr to the lack of the proper un- 
derstanding of the fundamentals of nu- 
trition. Little children are given, in the 
opinion of the writer, far too much raw, 
rough vegetables because of the fact that 
roughage is good and vitamins are neces- 
sary. True enough, but except in patho- 
logical cases the indiscriminate use of 
rough, raw vegetables for wee little tots 
should be most seriously considered and 
the practice stopped. 

The difficulties of digestion are not 
sufficiently kept in mind by those enthu- 
siasts who prescribe alike for the adult, 
the invalid and the little tot. Bran, so 
valiantly heralded all over the country 
as a health food, possesses for man very 
low digestive coefficients, in that only 25 
per cent of ordinary bran protein is 
available; if very finely ground, 40 per 
cent. The coefficient for carbohydrates 
in bran is 55 per cent, while the corre- 
sponding figure for white flour is 97 
per cent. 

Roughage is generally given for tonic 
effect, mineral matter and vitamins. 

If the system requires a roughage 
tonic, well and good. But the necessity 
for such diet should be ascertained, and 
also again its effect carefully watched 
before continued use. 

Many persons cannot stand roughage 
treatment, and, furthermore, the rough- 
age is not necessary for either mineral 
matter or vitamins. Quite the contrary. 
—Reprinted from California State De- 
partment of Public Health Weekly Bul- 
letin. 

oS 
NEW FLOUR MILL AT RIGA 

Hampsure, Germany.—A modern flour 
mill recently has been built at Riga by 
the German firm, Miag, of Dresden. It 
is a combined mill for both wheat and 
rye, but at present only wheat is being 
milled. 

oo 


Taking western Canada as a whole, its 
leading manufacturing activity is flour 
and grist mill products. This heads the 
list in the three prairie provinces, and is 
twentieth in British Columbia. 
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Current Statistics Concerning Flour and Grain 


WHEAT GROUND IN UNITED STATES MILLS DURING 1927 


A table, compiled by the Bureau of the Census, United States Department of Commerce, showing the amount of wheat 
ground in United States mills, by states and by months, during 1927, in bushels (000'’s omitted): 


State— Total January February March April May June July 


United States 


August Sept’ber October Nov’ber Dec’ber 


covecees 500,850 39,354 36,569 40,834 38,028 38,924 39,085 38,547 44,099 48,131 49,792 44,882 42,605 


Minnesota ........... 96,208 8,814 7,629 7,411 7,135 6,664 7,110 7,188 7,839 9,463 9,646 8,979 8,430 
Kansas ........+06- 78,852 6,562 6,183 6,699 6,336 6,587 6,140 6,355 7,690 6,988 7,217 6,089 6,006 
New York .........- 50,905 2,721 2,861 4,271 3,859 4,391 3,938 4,220 4,226 5,100 5,339 5,091 4,888 
Missouri ..........+: 42,910 3,554 3,191 3,475 3,270 3,388 3,525 3,392 3,092 4,291 4,371 3,604 3,757 
Washington ......... 21,416 1,576 1,517 1,690 1,582 1,765 1,595 1,337 1,626 2,207 2,422 2,044 2,055 
TOMBS occcscccccccces 20,961 1,740 1,533 1,685 1,624 1,701 1,664 1,730 1,916 2,067 1,890 1,735 1,676 
Tilimois ..........eees 20,917 1,663 1,510 1,910 1,727 1,715 1,653 1,714 1,837 1,915 1,915 1,654 1,704 
ORO cecccccccscccces 17,187 1,296 1,327 1,293 1,331 1,367 1,478 1,372 1,671 1,560 1,607 1,464 1,421 
BMGIARA 2 nc ccccsccces 15,343 1,198 1,142 1,304 1,134 1,142 1,165 1,185 1,508 1,419 1,455 1,419 1,272 
Nebraska ........... 14,064 1,076 1,072 1,061 1,026 1,055 1,148 1,042 1,257 1,383 1,476 1,304 1,164 
Oklahoma .......... 11,804 1,121 1,018 1,121 934 939 766 1,000 986 1,025 1,135 938 821 
California .........++. 9,004 666 589 738 647 797 786 733 846 794 844 741 823 
QHOMOR cc ccccccvccsce 8,883 603 665 705 564 579 573 539 642 1,003 1,154 831 1,025 
Michigan ..........+: 8,924 654 720 804 723 679 662 586 906 846 788 70 
Montana .........++. 8,556 571 567 637 611 621 713 766 748 671 938 1,012 701 
Tennessee ..........- 8,105 630 617 729 747 746 591 640 740 697 696 644 628 
TOWR cecccccccccscces 7,619 378 324 573 567 582 755 709 750 805 741 747 588 
Colorado ........6555 7,113 539 490 645 507 542 560 439 740 650 681 648 672 
North Dakota ....... 6,988 425 387 424 394 341 799 437 816 690 952 955 368 
Kentucky ........... 6,523 580 482 544 496 503 508 385 603 608 648 630 536 
Pennsylvania ........ 6,573 525 488 553 488 438 464 469 685 704 596 592 571 
North Carolina ...... 5,595 469 446 451 427 418 403 449 563 552 513 471 433 
WRB cccccvccccccsces 5,178 417 400 442 401 382 449 286 462 530 481 452 476 
VEPMIMIR onc cccccccces 4,648 389 338 404 348 324 319 353 486 415 457 435 380 
Wisconsin ........ ee 4,536 330 315 316 264 294 316 363 325 522 518 537 436 
TG@GRO oc cccsccvccsees 3,270 244 246 249 220 246 338 153 253 345 369 296 311 
Maryland .........+:. 2,031 102 118 158 142 166 140 169 238 219 201 203 175 
South Dakota ....... 1,229 80 83 89 62 84 92 91 104 112 165 135 132 
All other® .......... 5,608 431 411 453 462 468 435 445 544 545 519 444 451 


*Includes Arizona, Arkansas, District of Columbia, Georgia, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, South Carolina, West 


Virginia and Wyoming. 





FLOUR OUTPUT OF UNITED STATES MILLS DURING 1927 
A table, compiled by the Bureau of the Census, United States Department of Commerce, showing the amount of flour pro- 


duced in United States mills in 1927, by states and by months, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


State— Total January February March April - May June July August Sept’ber October Nov’ber Dec’ber 
United States ........... 109,178 8,624 8,023 8,936 8,308 8,497 8,528 8,388 9,617 10,470 10,817 9,735 9,235 
POR, cc cccsccces 20,834 1,917 1,641 1,618 1,555 1,451 1,541 1,560 1,699 2,040 2,078 1,930 1,804 
eis ye ani ceses 17,306 1,450 1,363 1,475 1,391 1,446 1,345 1,388 1,694 1,530 1,581 1,331 1,312 
8 Ree 11,054 588 628 928 837 957 859 921 932 1,116 1,150 1,092 1,046 
PEE ove cvccccees 9,358 781 702 768 719 741 777 738 672 928 945 778 809 
Washington ......... 4,763 350 335 374 351 391 355 297 363 493 540 456 458 
,  PRerrererr ry 4,612 387 342 375 361 375 366 379 416 450 413 380 368 
ree 4,577 366 334 420 378 376 361 376 403 417 418 360 368 
CP Eh ash ss en oneeees 3,782 286 293 285 294 302 326 302 366 341 353 320 314 
PL, cecccccees eons 3,191 263 249 268 232 234 241 236 308 295 302 296 267 
Nebraska ........... 3,070 233 232 230 223 228 253 235 275 301 322 285 253 
Perey, 2,602 248 226 248 206 207 168 220 217 226 249 207 180 
eee 1,987 147 130 163 143 177 173 161 187 175 187 163 181 
MEY Se vedsesceesse 1,975 133 146 155 124 128 126 118 144 227 259 187 228 
rere 1,896 138 152 171 154 143 142 124 193 180 181 168 150 
SE canceccescese 1,889 127 125 141 135 136 156 167 165 150 206 225 156 
TEED sc ccnsences 1,762 138 134 158 164 162 129 138 161 152 152 139 135 
MEE Dbsetocaressceas 1,627 84 71 125 123 126 163 154 163 174 159 160 125 
CE sa ccecccvee 1,586 120 109 143 112 121 124 98 164 144 152 144 155 
North Dakota ....... 1,495 93 83 91 84 73 170 93 174 148 203 204 79 
pO Pee 1,424 128 106 119 109 110 111 82 131 132 140 139 117 
Pennsylvania:........ 1,410 113 105 119 106 94 99 100 146 151 128 127 122 
North Carolina ...... 1,213 101 98 106 93 91 87 97 121 119 110 102 94 
7a 1,134 92 88 96 88 84 98 63 101 115 106 99 104 
WED ceccncvcccane 1,013 84 74 89 77 71 70 76 106 91 99 94 82 
MED. seccccesves 987 73 70 70 57 64 68 79 70 113 112 116 95 
PD 46-0660 0 revenue 721 54 53 55 49 54 75 34 56 76 82 64 69 
Sere 434 22 26 34 30 35 30 35 50 47 43 44 38 
South Dakota ....... 260 16 17 19 13 18 20 19 22 24 35 29 28 
BE GUE wceccsises 1,216 92 91 99 100 102 95 98 118 115 112 96 98 


*Includes Arizona, Arkansas, District of Columbia, Georgia, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, South Carolina, West 


Virginia and Wyoming. 





FEED PRODUCTION OF UNITED STATES MILLS DURING 1927 


A table, compiled by the Bureau of the Census, United States Department of Commerce, showing the amount of feed pro- 
duced in United States mills during 1927, by states and by months, in pounds (000’s omitted): 


State— Total January February March April May June July August Sept’ber October Nov’ber Dec’ber 
United States ......... 8,665,202 676,292 624,025 700,540 659,199 672,824 675,003 668,232 761,468 833,108 866,428 782,841 745,242 
Minnesota ......... 1,698,361 153,328 130,808 128,263 128,748 116,349 124,810 125,416 186,368 168,401 172,913 160,436 152,521 
Pee 1,341,316 110,283 104,144 112,697 107,014 112,889 104,815 108,653 180,537 118,927 123,201 104,855 103,301 
i SE avsesseres 884,237 47,283 48,208 73,425 66,545 76,147 67,694 72,264 71,603 87,437 95,052 91,009 87,570 
BNE nécnsvecdes 740,797 60,460 53,889 58,814 55,483 58,128 59,294 69,222 54,281 75,552 76,988 63,605 65,081 
Washington ........ 348,242 26,107 24,943 27,812 25,835 28,939 26,140 21,809 26,094 35,337 38,787 32,990 33,449 
TEE. cerpececseces 367,296 29,973 26,357 28,959 28,471 29,324 29,443 30,867 34,084 36,490 33,281 30,642 29,405 
EE oe crecccenss 357,751 28,011 25,286 31,512 29,249 29,445 28,133 29,408 31,965 33,018 32,784 28,602 30,338 
aaa 282,374 21,251 21,605 21,207 21,615 22,313 24,091 22,590 27,593 26,053 26,440 24,319 23,297 
OF SESTTTC TTT Te 289,503 21,525 19,499 25,374 22,501 22,389 22,530 23,405 29,230 26,319 27,519 26,212 23,000 


oe 249,632 19,264 19,246 19,191 18,242 18,824 20,868 18,360 21,811 24,260 26,227 22,923 20,416 
Oklahoma ......... 201,607 19,052 17,269 18,873 15,947 16,033 13,158 17,159 16,973 17,598 19,263 16,216 14,066 
California ......... 155,997 11,548 10,177 12,886 11,173 13,550 13,546 12,828 14,498 13,916 14,598 12,887 14,390 
QROBOR 2c ccccccsccs 144,650 10,130 11,206 11,972 9,519 9,652 9,838 8,998 10,300 15,495 18,097 13,052 16,391 
Michigan .......... 153,294 11,593 12,379 13,686 12,375 11,805 11,500 10,133 15,288 14,557 14,437 13,355 12,186 
Montana .......... 138,826 9,436 9,435 10,382 10,079 10,329 11,744 12,701 12,330 10,643 14,423 15,508 11,816 
Tennessee ......... 142,629 11,164 11,087 13,378 13,177 13,072 8,938 11,123 13,126 12,317 12,348 11,409 11,490 
TOWS wecccsccccsncs 133,888 6,811 5,592 10,029 9,983 10,322 13,638 12,559 13,247 14,104 13,279 13,601 10,723 
Colorado ........... 118,696 9,004 8,032 10,571 8,222 9,104 9,487 7,368 12,458 10,837 11,457 10,888 11,268 
North Dakota ..... 122,616 7,585 6,797 7,601 6,857 6,076 14,232 7,697 14,565 11,764 16,540 16,564 6,438 
Kentucky .......... 113,204 9,939 8,416 9,285 8,796 8,724 8,807 6,849 10,566 10,756 11,089 10,866 9,111 
Pennsylvania ...... 116,133 »203 8,510 9,604 8,707 7,765 8,383 8,315 12,167 12,295 10,485 10,605 10,094 
North Carolina 101,254 »540 8,082 8,367 7,728 7,339 7,512 8,071 10,399 9,866 9,507 8,310 7,533 
WAR ncsccccccccces 90,938 7,286 6,762 7,655 7,067 6,782 7,729 5,104 8,222 9,540 8,458 7,845 8,488 
i Pee 79,103 6,631 5,691 6,901 5,808 5,372 5,286 6,025 8,281 7,136 8,157 7,363 6,452 
Wisconsin ......... 79,727 5,747 5,366 5,356 4,647 5,249 5,669 6,459 5,774 9,220 9,179 9,496 7,565 
TEAR ..ccccccssecs 56,203 4,285 4,401 4,352 3,745 4,177 5,876 2,592 4,369 5,727 6,083 5,287 5,309 
Maryland .......... 35,980 1,819 2,055 2,818 2,503 2,942 2,500 3,079 4,150 3,887 3,606 3,534 3,087 
South Dakota ..... 22,383 1,492 1,620 1,723 1,181 1,589 1,749 1,442 1,622 2,028 2,978 2,481 2,478 
All other® ......... 98,565 7,642 7,163 7,947 7,982 8,195 7,593 7,736 9,567 9,628 9,252 7,981 7,979 


Wyoming. 





Relative Retail Food Prices 
Relative retail food prices in the United States, as estimated by the Department of 
Labor, based on reports from 51 cities, the average for 1913 being rated as 100: 
Yearly Round 


average— Flour Bread Milk Rice Potatoes Bacon steak Sugar Eggs Butter 
13 100 100 100 0 100 100 100 100 





100 100 10 
112 100 101 108 102 106 108 102 94 
124 99 104 89 100 103 120 99 98 
130 102 105 155 106 110 146 109 108 
164 125 119 253 152 130 169 139 127 
175 156 148 188 196 165 176 165 151 
179 174 174 224 205 174 205 182 177 
205 188 200 $71 194 177 353 197 183 
177 164 109 182 158 154 145 148 135 
155 147 109 165 147 145 133 129 125 
155 155 109 168 145 150 184 135 145 
157 155 116 159 140 152 167 139 135 
168 157 128 212 173 156 131 151 143 
168 157 133 285 186 160 125 141 139 
164 161 118 177 168 171 129 173 153 
164 161 117 177 165 173 129 162 151 
February .... 161 164 161 117 177 162 174 129 125 147 


*The maximum prices were reached as follows: flour, rice, tatoes and sugar, in June, 
1920; bread and round steak, in July, 1920; milk, in October, 1920; eggs, in December, 1920; 
butter, in December, 1919; bacon, in December, 1918, 


*Includes Arizona, Arkansas, District of Columbia, Georgia, New Hampshire, New Mexico, South Carolina, West Virginia and 





Canada—Flour Output 
Total wheat flour output of the Canadian 
mills, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by crop years, in barrels (000’s 
omitted): 
1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 





August ...... 1,158 1,044 1,029 1,426 
September ... 1,528 1,634 1,601 1,737 
October ...... 2,005 2,231 2,308 2,143 
November ... 2,120 2,089 2,126 1,708 
December .... +1,767 1,715 1,737 1,440 
January ..... 1,579 1,496 * 1,422 1,698 
February .... 1,464 1,231 1,440 1,557 
TRAIN ccccce evs 1,455 1,609 1,668 
pO Se ere ope 1,154 1,416 1,244 
BD ssdesned's éae 1,455 1,491 1,015 
GD sé cuwe'ses nee 1,314 1,647 1,239 
GER cccscocce eee 1,019 1,228 1,340 

POMS, 006s *11,621 17,838 19,054 18,215 


*Seven months. 


Canada—February Exports 
Exports of wheat flour, wheat, millfeed, 
rolled oats and oatmeal from Canada in 
February, 1928, as officially reported: 






















To— Flour, bbls Wheat, bus 
United Kingdom ........ 224,116 10,359,003 
United States ........... 767 13,243 
Newfoundland .......... ee 
TEUERRGOD ccc ccscncevecs A ee 
FRO Oe 19,880 ....,, 
Trinidad and Tobago.... 18,304 ....,, 
Other B. W. Indies...... fl eee 
British S. Africa........ 7,330 50,386 
British East Africa.. PE . whecee 
OS Per F mn -” sevene 
p<) 3) Qrererrerreerere ns RET, | Ce scwes 
Azores and. Madeira..... Me -- seeees 
BPRUTIED sccpccerscccnce i . ‘s8svas 
British Honduras ....... 1,197 17 
British Guiana ......... ME . . essces 
REED 660 00 sc0 +00 005.0698 20,000 ~—si.. 
TREE nc ce scesceses SS ee 
eee 100,061 254,167 
co PP TCT TET eT 309 18,000 
Czechoslovakia .........  wesene 
GEE AY Ws 600409 0.6.4:0.89.5,2 lll 
IA ee eee 943,386 
TPGEIBGE wiccccsccccccuas re 
Dutch Guiana .......... iin ~ .everes 
Dutch West Indies ...... ar -~ ‘sereee 
BS wdc cccccscevecvces 7,485 
pT RTE eee ae = =——~S«S nw 
rrr erry ee 10,107 
PED setwseevekicsivee S254 
French Guiana ......... ee  -waeees 
French West Indies .... eee 
French Africa .......... is 8§6S sove0 
CE. Vib oasteseccseeds A 
SN Se Few ted Precaes 499 iuseel 
ULE CC TTT Ee 87,322 1,695,744 
Cee GOOOME occ cecesvess a. serves 
See ee ee ee 29,444 12 
RESO Serre n rr ae  aseaxs 
BORER kx cnewosevciscas ae  €eeane 
er ree 8,206 454,190 
Irish Free State ........ 16,670 73,173 
PN bb cicev vec eiseswes 17,625 1,554,813 
PEO sn cecncaveuse ae °° swage 
BO bc ccccccccncncseves cece 34,000 
OO Le TET 
FP  PPPCRE TURE ee Pk). \ceshes 
Netherlands ............ 9,684 2,116,848 
New Zealand ........... Se 
PE iivivecsviesvahe -) EY 8 = 0. 0-0 
Norway 28,000 
Morocco .... ese 
i, » MPUPRERETERECELERIRT 3 
Portuguese Africa ...... e Serre 
Philippine Islands ...... Sa =—S—s«C 
POMGMAR 2c cccrcscscccces ——— = ma ews 
San Domingo ........... "| Bere Tee 
Salvador oe Cua ar 
Sweden oes 3,311 186,667 
| Pree cere Tae cee . jer 
Straits Settlements ..... 125 seas 
Spanish Africa ......... — errr 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. 333 er 
oo eee > rer 

WOOO ints views en csane 767,942 18,371,535 

Bran, shorts, Oatmeal, 

To— middlings rolled oats 
pi eee eee eee 29,877 
United States .......... 46.458 j= cccas 
Bermuda ...cccccsccece 4,915 78 
TIGRIET cccccecscccees § ceses 662 
British Guiana ......... 100 66 
MRGWRGGS 2 csvsccccsceses 50 249 
TAMBICR 2... cevcccreccecs 25 12 
Other Brit. West Indies. 42 65 
Newfoundland ......... 1,773 42 
Demmark ...ccccccceces «use 110 
SEE. 6 yo aae0' «406 eSee 45 
Netherlands ............ oeue 1,332 
CHEE. 65.0.5 5050400044040 v'eee 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. 280 1 
British South Africa.... pate. 568 
PE TEUNNGES oa ccewescces ane 1 

WORE 6 cs SKeradvecess 52,638 $3,114 





Winter Wheat Condition 
Condition of winter wheat as reported by 
the Department of Agriculture, in terms of 
percentage of normal: 


Dec. 1 When 
previous har- 

Year— yea Apr.1 Mayl1 June 1 vested 
1928.... 86.0 68.8 tape ae oa 
1927.... 81.8 84.5 85.6 72.2 75.0 
1926 82.7 84.1 84.0 76.5 77.6 
1925 81.0 68.7 77.0 66.5 85.2 
1924.... 88.0 83.0 84.8 74.0 17.9 
1923 79.5 75.2 80.1 16.3 76.8 
1922.. 76.0 78.4 83.5 81.9 77.0 
1921 88.5 91.8 88.0 77.9 77.2 
1920.... 85.2 75.6 79.1 78.2 79.7 
1919 98.6 99.8 100.5 94.9 84.0 
1918 79.3 78.6 86.4 83.8 79.5 
1917 85.7 63.4 73.2 70.9 75.9 
1916 87.7 78.8 82.4 73.2 75.7 
1915 88.3 88.8 92.9 85.8 84.4 
1914 97.2 95.6 95.9 92.7 94.1 
1913 93.2 91.6 91.9 83.5 81.6 
1912. 86.6 80.6 79.7 74.3 73.3 
1911.... 82.5 83.3 86.1 80.4 76.8 
191 - 95.8 80.8 82.1 80.0 81.5 
1909 85.3 82.2 83.5 80.7 82.4 
1908 91.1 91.3 89.0 86.0 80.6 
1907 94.1 89.9 82.9 17.4 78.3 
1906.... 94.1 89.1 90.9 82.7 85.6 
1905.. 82.9 91.6 92.5 85.5 82.7 
1904 86.6 76.5 76.5 77.7 78.7 
1903.. 99.7 97.3 92.6 82.2 78.8 
1902 86.7 78.7 16.4 76.1 77.0 
1901 97.1 91.7 94.1 87.8 88.3 
1900 97.1 82.1 88.9 82.7 80.8 
1899 92.6 17.9 76.2 67.3 65.6 
Bienes, onk 86.7 86.5 90.8 85.7 
1897. 99.5 81.4 80.2 78.5 81.2 
1896. 81.4 77.1 82.7 17.9 75.6 
1895.... 89.0 81.4 82.9 71.1 65.8 
1894.. 91.5 86.7 81.4 83.2 83.9 
1893.... 87.4 17.4 75.4 75.5 17.7 
1892. 85.3 81.2 84.0 88.3 89.6 
1891.... 98.4 96. 97.9 96.6 96.2 
1890. 95.3 81.0 80.0 78.1 76.2 
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(Continued from page 214.) 

the Phoenicians. It was then held by the Romans, 
which accounts for the numerous ruins of Roman 
temples to be found there. In 58 A.D. St. Paul was 
shipwrecked on a small island off the coast, and 
converted the islanders to Christianity. The catacombs 
and the Church of St. Paul at Citta Vecchia, which 
was the former capital of the island, are attributed 
to the work of St. Paul. At one time Malta was 
annexed by Sicily, and later the Moors tried to cap- 
ture it, but were repulsed by the Maltese. 


Wars Between Christians and Turks 


ABout 1522 there was an incessant struggle be- 
tween the Christians—their chief defenders being 
the Knights of St. John, whose headquarters were 
then at Rhodes—and the Turks. These struggles 
ended in the knights being driven out of Rhodes, and 
eventually, in 1530, Charles V of Spain, through the 
intervention of the pope, gave Malta to the knights. 
The siege of Malta by the Turks in 1565 ended, as is 
generally known, disastrously for the Turks. It was 
after the great siege that the victorious knights com- 
menced to build Valletta “as an impregnable bulwark 
against the Turk,” and they most certainly did a 
very thorough job. Much of this work was done by 
the Turkish prisoners captured by the knights. For 
the next two and a half centuries it became famous, 
especially as the knights constituted an international 
body representing some of the best blood of France, 
Italy, Spain, England, Germany, Austria, etc. Dur- 
ing the Napoleonic wars Napolean made up his mind 
he wanted Malta, and as the knights deemed it impos- 
sible to fight Napoleon the island was handed over to 
him, for which the grand master who was in office at 
the time was greatly criticized. Napoleon carried off 
many of the treasures of the churches and generally 
raised the ire of the Maltese, so that when Nelson 
was returning victoriously from the Battle of the 
Nile, the Maltese asked for assistance against the 
oppressive rule of the French. The British captured 
the island, and by the Treaty of Paris it was ceded 
to England with the consent of the Maltese, who had 
asked her to come to their assistance. It has _ re- 
mained a British possession since then, and is mainly 
used as a strategic naval and military base. Its value 
as such was fully demonstrated during the late war. 

After the World War the people of Malta were 
granted a form of self-government. This is carried 
on with a Senate and a Legislative Assembly. The 
British crown is represented by a governor who resides 
in the palace, which originally was the home of the 
grand masters of the Knights of Malta. 

I would like to describe some of the magnificent 
buildings to be seen in Malta, but it is not possible in 
an article of this kind. In my opinion the Cathedral 
of St. John, built by the knights and beautified by each 
successive grand master, is one of the most beautiful 
churches to be seen anywhere in Europe. Likewise 
the church of St. Paul at Citta Vecchia. The town 
of Valletta is built on the side of the hill facing the 
main harbor, which is filled with British warships of 
every description, Malta being the base of the Med- 
iterranean fleet. The town consists of a number of 
more or less parallel streets terraced one above the 
other. These are intersected with side streets of steep 
inclines, many composed of flights of steps which are 
only used by foot passengers and goats. 

Many of the Maltese women still wear the faldetta, 
a black silk cloak with a large, wide hood made of a 
stiff material covered with black silk. The dress, 
although picturesque, is very cumbersome and gradu- 
ally is disappearing, being now, as a rule, only worn 
by the lower classes. The Maltese are exceedingly 
ardent Roman Catholics. Churches are numerous, and 
it is said that in proportion to the population there 
are more priests and religious communities in Malta 
than anywhere else. The religious festas are kept with 
great ceremony, and all business ceases on such days. 
That of St. Paul, the patron saint of the island, oc- 
curred while I was in Malta, and the religious proces- 
sion, which took nearly an hour and a half to pass, 
was a remarkable sight and gave one a good idea as 
to the number of priests and monks connected with 
the religious life of the island. 


The Flour and Grain Trades 


HE population of Malta is about 230,000, the 

majority.of whom are large eaters of bread of 
quite a good quality. The flour used is mostly of the 
patent grades, and there is very little demand for the 
lower ones. 

There are five local mills with a combined capacity 
of about 120 280-lb sacks per hour. This represents 
Some 4,000 bbls per day, and is more than sufficient 
to supply the entire requirements of the islands. It 
is estimated that this capacity could turn out 25 per 
cent more flour than is required. In spite of this, 
the imports of flour continue, but the importers claim 
that the business is becoming more and more difficult, 
and profits get smaller each year. 
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The Mediterranean Flour Markets 


The local millers have also been having a hard 
time owing to competition among themselves, and are 
doing all they can to make the importation of foreign 
flours impossible. They are now trying to form an 
amalgamation of the local mills in an endeavor to 
eliminate the competition among themselves and run 
on a more economic basis, which they think will result 
in smaller imports of flour. Whether they will suc- 
ceed in this direction remains to be seen, but it is 
doubtful whether they will be able to eliminate im- 
ported flour, unless they secure a still higher protec- 
tive tariff. This is hardly likely, as they already are 
protected by the present tariffs. 

The duty on flour entering Malta works out at 
7s 7d per 100 kilos, and on wheat about 4s 6d. This 
should be ample protection for the mills, but their 
facilities for handling and storing grain are expensive, 
which adds considerably to the cost of production. 

I found the flour importers all more or less alarmed 
at the prospect of this proposed amalgamation of the 
local mills and the effect it would have on future 
business. As a result, and also owing to there being 
fairly large stocks of unsold foreign flour on the 
market, much of which shows considerable loss to the 
holders, importers displayed little inclination to make 
fresh purchases and were pessimistic as to the future. 


The Demand for Imported Flours 


[NX my opinion it is doubtful whether the local mills 

will be able to better their conditions to any great 
extent, as amalgamations have been effected among the 
millers of other countries without having any serious 
effect on the imports of foreign flour. In Malta there 
will always be a demand for the hard wheat flours 
from North America and the softer ones from Aus- 
tralia. 

I was able to’ secure from the customs authorities 
figures showing the importation of flour and the vari- 
ous sources of supply. These are interesting, as they 
show how they vary from time to time. 

Imports of flour into Malta, by countries of origin, 
in hundredweights (112 lbs): 





From— 1927 1926 1925 1924 
United Kingdom ..... 8,704 10,078 34,284 80,418 
United States ........ 76,568 86,196 91,634 104,019 
Australia ......eee00. 125,957 99,321 92,058 68,466 
Camada ...cccccsccces 21,259 23,086 12,227 15,365 
MBF 2s ccvcsescccecs 5,032 1,214 11,059 4,824 
FRANCE ...ccccecscece 6 1,552 99 1,203 
TUMIB .occcccccccccce 896 2,938 2,600 1,986 
Ttaly wccccccccccccccs 178 684 2,887 1,202 

Totale ...cccccoes 238,600 225,069 246,848 *277,483 


*Including Morocco, 800; Roumania, 500. 

From the above figures it will be seen that the 
imports of Australian flour come first. Those from 
Egypt consist mostly of Australian flours, so these 
should be added to the imports from Australia. 

Imports from the United States are fairly con- 
sistent, but show a small decrease for each of the last 
four years, largely owing to the cheapness of Austral- 
ian and Canadian flours. 

The most marked feature in the above figures is 
the big decrease shown in the imports of flour from 
England, which have fallen from 80,418 hundredweights 
(112 Ibs) in 1924 to 8,704 during 1927. At present 
practically no business is being done in English flour. 
The bakers claim that it contains too much moisture, 
and owing to this will not keep for any length of time 
during warm weather. 

Imports from Canada show a tendency to increase, 
although there was a slight falling off during 1927, 
owing to larger ones from Australia. Recent arrivals 
have been quite heavy, and I saw more Canadian 
than any other being transported about the streets. 
There is no doubt that this flour is popular with bak- 
ers, who are fully alive as to its strength, and also 
are very fond of using it blended with Australian. 
Buffalo mills that grind Canadian wheat in bond also 
enjoy a share of this trade. 

Foreign flour usually is shipped in cotton sacks of 
140 Ibs, and all that I saw seemed to have stood the 
long journey very well, the sacks being clean and 
sound. 

Most of the firms engaged in the flour import trade 
have their offices situated on the Marina, the street 
facing the quayside of Valletta. These offices are 
quaint but very practical. Usually on the ground 
floor there is a large storage warehouse, and on the 
floor above more storage room. The harbor in front 
of the Marina is filled with naval ships and a host of 
small rowboats that convey passengers to and from 
the various parts of the town on the opposite side of 
the harbor. The street usually is crowded with horse 
carts having huge wheels, these being used for trans- 
port. With a bright sun the effect and coloring are 
most attractive. 

There are numerous bakers’ shops in the towns, but 
most of them are old-fashioned affairs, with little ma- 
chinery. There are, however, two that use modern 
machinery. One of these does a large trade in bakery 
goods and confectionery, and also carries on a large 
catering business with the English residents. This 
firm is English, and has agents for its bread and 
confectionery in various parts of the town. The other 





modern bakery is also interesting, as it is run by two 
brothers who emigrated from Malta to the United 
States. While there they learned the bakery business 
and, I presume, knowing the old-fashioned methods 
of baking employed in their native home, decided there 
was an opening for a modern bakery in Malta. Hav- 
ing accumulated some money they returned home and 
started a bakery on more or less modern lines, and 
I was told they are doing well. Good luck to them for 
their enterprise! 

The bread eaten in Malta is of quite good quality 
and usually is made in two styles of loaves—English 
and Maltese. The former is made in the usual tins, 
and weighs a little less than a pound. Bread is sold 
by what is known as a “rotolo.” This is equivalent 
to 28 oz avoirdupois, and loaves are baked in half a 
rotolo, one, or sometimes, for the peasant class, in two, 
rotolos. The price is based on the rotolo, and at pres- 
ent is 34d (roughly seven cents) ‘per 28 oz or rotolo. 
Considering its quality, this is a very reasonable price, 
but it must be remembered that the labor employed 
in manufacture and delivery is very poorly paid. 

The wheat that comes to Malta is secured by local 
millers, who do a direct business with brokerage 
firms in London and New York. Sometimes whole 
cargoes are purchased, but more often parcels are 
bought through London firms. It is interesting to 
note that two of the milling firms were formerly im- 
porters of flour, but owing to the severe competition 
in local milled flour they no longer handle the foreign 
product. In spite of the overproduction of flour, the 
firm of Gatt Bros. recently completed an entirely new 
mill, constructed throughout by Italian milling engi- 
neers. They formerly owned another mill, which they 
sold before deciding to build the new one. Gatt Bros., 
who are known to many millers in the United States 
and Canada, formerly were importers of flour. 

Colonel Joseph Arrigo is another miller, being a 
partner in the Malta Flour Mills Co. He also used 
to do a considerable business in American flour, and 
still represents a large American milling firm. 

The accompanying illustration showing the Malta 
granaries should be of exceptional interest, as I doubt 
if this system of subterranean grain storage is em- 
ployed anywhere else in the world. They consist of 
huge vaults or wells that have been hewn out of the 
rock and have been used for grain storage since the 
days of the Knights of Malta. They probably were 
built after the siege by the Turks in 1565. They 
undoubtedly were constructed as a reserve storage in 
time of siege or war, and as they are always kept well 
filled they still fulfill the same purpose. The tops 
or entrances to the wells are sealed with a huge round 
stone, as can be seen in the picture. When grain is 
put in or taken out the stone top is removed, and in 
this way the bin is opened. Grain is brought from 
the harbor in carts and emptied into the pits. They 
are some distance from the harbor, and a steep hill 
has to be climbed, so it is not a very economic way 
of handling grain. 

. The mills use these granaries and receive storage 
certificates from the government, which controls them. 
These certificates are accepted, by the way, as security 
for advances, 


A Laborious Method of Storing Grain 


W HEN the grain is taken out, a tripod with a pulley 

wheel is rigged up over the entrance hole and one 
or two men go down and fill baskets that hold about 
a bushel and a half, These are hauled up by hand, 
emptied into sacks and hauled to the mill. The top 
of the grain in each vault is covered with a thick layer 
of straw to prevent any dampness reaching it from 
the entrance, and apparently keeps in perfect condi- 
tion. 

As I watched wheat being stored and removed in 
this crude manner I could not help thinking that as 
long as the local mills used this method of handling 
their supplies of grain the importation of flour would 
continue. 

Very few Americans visit Malta for any length 
of time. Large numbers of them stop there while 
making a Mediterranean cruise in one of the Atlantic 
liners, but as they stay only a few hours, most of 
which time is spent in driving through the town and 
having lunch at one of the hotels, they do not learn 
much about the extraordinary historic interest of the 
place. The easiest way to reach Malta from the 
European continent is by way of Naples to Syracuse, 
in the south of Sicily, and thence by boat. The cross- 
ing only takes eight hours. The journey is quite a 
simple one, and should any millers happen to visit 
southern Europe it would pay them to stop at Malta 
for a few days. The hotels are quaint, but quite 
comfortable. The Osborne Hotel, which I can thor- 
oughly recommend, is owned and run by the brothers 
Schembri, who also have interests in several other 
lines of business, including the firm of Schembri Bros., 
importers of provisions and flour. 


Editor’s Note.—Part IV of Mr. Raikes’s survey of 
Mediterranean flour markets will deal with Egypt. It 
will appear in an early number. 








On the door of the office was chalked: 
“Back in 10 minutes, I have gone oppo- 
site for a drink.—Stolze.” 

Underneath was chalked: “Please wait 
a minute; I will fetch him back.—Mrs. 
Stolze.” — Meggendorfer Blaetter (Mu- 
nich). 


* . 
SPRING 


Day calls from golden eastern skies, 
“Sluggards, arise! Arise! Arise! 
To fetch and carry.” 


The brooklet through the meadow flows 


And cries, “A rose! A rose! A rose! 
Would I might tarry.” 

The lover frantically prays, 

“Please, sir, a raise! A raise! A raise! 


I want to marry.” 
—Thomas Kerker, in Life. 
* . 


“Dad, how do scholars know when 
there is to be an eclipse?” 

“Foolish child—can’t they read the pa- 
pers as well as the rest of us?”—Nagels 
Lustige Welt (Berlin). 

7 * 
EDIBLE AMERICANA 


Dawnudz. 

Frantch fry padayduss. 

Grayub nudz. 

Podderhuss stayeck. 

Stchup zuee. 

Cuppa ' goo’ cawfee. 

Suff boil ax. 

Leggalam. 

Russ tzickin. 

Hoista sooup. 

Brackfuss fooit. 

Candaeloap. 

Ria brett. 

Eyea sgream. 

Poke chubs. 

Choon gom. 

—Cerald Cosgrove, in Life. 

* + 


Two Turkish ladies are to make a tour 
of Europe with the object of studying 
western dancing and bringing old Turk- 
ish dances up to date. It is realized 
that the Turkey-trot has had its day.— 
Punch. 

* - 

“Who's that behind us, Fred?” asked 
the man at the wheel as a car hooted. 

“Only a flapper in a roadster,” Fred 
answered. 

The driver hurled his wheel over, 
swerved the car off the road, crashed 
through a fence and turned turtle. 

“Thank heaven we escaped!” he mut- 
tered.—Smith’s Weekly (Sydney). 

- * 


Little Cohen: “Dad, we learnt at 
school today that the animals have a 
new fur coat every winter.” 

Old Cohen: “Be quiet, your mother is 
in the next room.”—Gemuetliche Sachse 
(Leipzig). 


"TWAS DISAPPOINTING 


She was a simple country lass who 
had never been in a modern hotel until 
she started on her honeymoon. She was 
very much disconcerted when she saw 
twin beds in the room. 

“Why, what’s the matter, dear?” asked 
the attentive husband. “Well,” she said, 
looking at the two beds, “I thought when 
we came here we were going to have a 
room all to ourselves.”—Jiffy Wit. 

~ + 


TOO CONSCIENTIOUS 

A tramp asked the proprietor of a 
circus for a job. He was informed that 
he could become a lion tamer—that all 
he had to do was to walk into the cage 
and make the lions eat out of his hands. 
He was assured that the whole secret 


was in forcing the lions to believe he 
wasn’t afraid of them. 

“No,” said the tramp, “I don’t think 
I'll take the job. I couldn’t be so de- 
ceitful.”—Tit-Bits (London). 

* * 

INNOCENCE 


An ardent suitor was calling on his 
country sweetheart. Accidentally, he 
dropped a pawn ticket on the floor when 
reaching for a handkerchief which the 
girl had dropped. 

“What’s that?” asked the observant 
maiden, who had never seen a sample 
of the familiar pasteboards. ‘ 

The youth turned a brilliant red, but 
honesty was his policy. “Just a pawn 
ticket,” he replied. 

“Then why didn’t you get two so that 
we could both go?” asked the innocent. 
—Answers (London). 


oo SD 
Russian Agricultural 
Production 


Wasurnoton, D. C. 

USSIAN agricultural production is 

now nearly back to the level which 

obtained in the same territory im- 
mediately preceding the World War, and 
in some cases, such as corn and potatoes, 
it has been able to exceed this level. 
Russian exports, however, says a re- 
view made by the foreign service in the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture, 
have not kept pace with production, the 
shipments of all principal commodities 
being in general less than half of pre- 
war exports. In the case of bread grains 
the decrease has been due to an increase 
in domestic consumption, and United 
States grain has been relieved of com- 
petition from a formerly significant 
source. 

The decrease in feed grain exports, 
continues the commentary, is probably 
accounted for by lessened production and 
the presence on Russian farms of more 
cattle and hogs than before the war. 
There has been a feeding shift from 
barley to corn and millet, and oil seeds 
and cake apparently are being used more 
extensively. 

In 1927 agricultural production as a 
whole was about equal to 1926, with rye, 
corn, potatoes, flaxseed, hempseed and 
cotton production all larger than in 1926, 
but with wheat, barley and oats some- 
what smaller. The supply is apparently 
sufficient to keep up the general level of 
domestic consumption, provided distribu- 
tion facilities prove adequate. There has 
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THIS WEEK’S COVER 


At Ronda, in the mountains of 

southern Spain, in the province 
of Andalusia, east of Malaga and 
northwest of Cadiz, Harry Fenn 
came upon the delightful milling 
scene which furnished the theme 
for the cover of this week’s issue 
of The Northwestern Miller. Grist 
mills are shown clustered along the 
course of the little river, which 
plunges from terrace to terrace in 
its mad race to the bottom of the 
gorge. Mr. Fenn, the artist, lived 
in New Jersey. During his life he 
traveled extensively in search of 
picturesque topics for his brush. 
In his later career he worked prin- 
cipally in water colors. 




















been a decrease in exports reported to 
date, compared with last year, and there 
is no indication of any important move- 
ment the balance of the year. 

Indications for the 1928 crop are a 
probable reduction in winter grain acre- 
age, although this decrease may be en- 
tirely in rye and not in wheat, with fur- 
ther shrinkage due to winter killing. 
The government plan for increased 
spring sowing may be hampered some- 
what by a shortage of farm machinery, 
and by a tendency of some of the more 
prosperous peasants to restrict acreage. 

Since the Russian crop reporting or- 
ganization is still new, and since the 
country is so large, with widely varying 
agricultural conditions, it must be recog- 
nized that crop statistics cannot be as 
reliable as in smaller countries having 
stable reporting systems which have been 
operating for a long period of years. 
This should be borne in mind in connec- 
tion with all Russian agricultural statis- 
tics here reported; also that the present 
organization is not the same as that re- 
porting before the war. However, the 
figures on production and disappearance 
of the important crops appear to be rea- 
sonably consistent. A statement of the 
present Russian U. S. S. R. government- 
al crop reporting system was given in 
“Foreign Crops and Markets” for Feb. 
28, 1927, on pages 282-283. 

The. year 1927 was in general a favor- 
able agricultural year for Russia as a 
whole, so far as can be determined from 
statistics available, although the spotty 
character of the crop in some parts of 
the country caused difficulties in distri- 
bution. 
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Peru as a Market for Flour and Wheat 


Wasuineoton, D. C. 
ERUVIAN millers supply over 90 
per cent of the flour consumed in 
that country, according to a United 
States consular report. The consump- 
tion of flour totals approximately 1,294,- 
000 bbls annually. 

There are four flour mills in Peru, 
two in Callao and two in Lima; they are 
fairly large and are well equipped. The 
Lima, Callao, Ica and other surrounding 
districts are consumers of domestic flour, 
with negligible foreign competition. 
Foreign flour enters principally through 
the ports of Mollendo, Paita, Talara, 
Pimentel and Picco. Owing to trans- 
portation costs, the native mills are un- 
able to market their products in the 
northern and the southern regions served 
by the ports mentioned. For the same 
reason, the interior Sierra region, inhab- 
ited chiefly by Indians, consumes flour 
ground there in small mule driven mills. 

Imported flour is sold through manu- 
facturers’ representatives to the import- 
ers of foodstuffs and to bakers. The 
domestic product is sold by the native 
mills directly to the bakeries, cracker 
and vermicelli manufacturers, although 
some also is handled through dealers in 
groceries. The prevailing terms of pay- 
ment for both the imported and the do- 
mestic article are 60-day sight drafts. 

Imported wheat is purchased, as a 
rule, directly by the Peruvian flour mills 
from the foreign suppliers, with whom 
most of them’ have had long-established 
connections. Some of the Argentine 





suppliers, however, have local represen- 
tatives, through whom their sales are 
made. The usual terms of payment are 
cash against documents upon the arrival 
of the goods, but the local importers are 
almost always allowed the privilege of 
paying with 90-day sight drafts on Lon- 
don, being thus benefited by the differ- 
ence between sight and 90-day sight ex- 
change rates. 





Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is five cents per word; minimum 
charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 2% 
cents per word; minimum charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller. ‘ 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach. us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 














WISCONSIN SALESMAN WANTED 


A well known southern Minnesota 
mill, with established business in 
central and southern Wisconsin, 
wants a salesman for that territory 
that can produce. This is a real 
opportunity for an aggressive, re- 
sponsible man. Address 1556, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








WANTED—STEADY POSITION BY LI- 
censed engineer; 23 years’ experience; first 
class repair man; state wages. Address 
1558, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 

BY A YOUNG LADY STENOGRAPHER 
just finished college; can do bookkeeping 
also; would prefer work in a mill or 
grain office, although not essential. Ad- 
dress 1555, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








BY EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
who has wide acquaintance among job- 
bers, bakers and general trade in Michi- 
gan; can produce results. Address 1549- 
419, care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio 
Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 


SECOND MILLER OR HEAD MILLER IN 
spring or semolina mill of any capacity; 
past seven years with Commander mill, 
Stillwater, Minn; married man; family; 
can come at once. Address J. C. Salak, 
402 S. Main Street, Stillwater, Minn. 








HEAD MILLER SUPERINTENDENT; 20 
years in charge mills up to 1,200 bbls 
capacity, spring and winter wheat; now 
available; full particulars; reference fur- 
nished; correspondence solicited. Address 
1564, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 








HELP WANTED 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR AND FEED 
salesman would like position May 1; am 
acquainted in Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana; 
also Indiana, Ohio and western Pennsy!- 
vania; references or bond; salary and 
commission. Address 539, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





GRADUATE CHEMIST IN CHARGE OF 
mill laboratory will consider position with 
a larger firm; nine years’ experience with 
hard and soft wheat flours; able to fur- 
nish reliable evidence of ability as a thor- 
ough cereal chemist. Address 1560, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

FLOUR SALESMAN, 12 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence; can furnish highest reference re- 
garding selling ability and character; pre- 
fer Iowa or southern Wisconsin, either 
Kansas or northwestern mills; only in- 
terested in position paying a reasonable 
salary and expenses. Address 1554, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








ESTABLISHED AND GOING BUSI- 
ness, feeds, seeds, flour and custom 
grinding; 11,000 sq. ft. floor space; Wis- 
consin city, population 40,000; $7,000 
cash, balance $4,000 can be arranged. 
Address 1557, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE — AN OLD ESTABLISHED 
family and tourists’ inn located in small 
town on lake to sea highway; baked goods 
in great demand; no bakery in town. Ad- 
dress 1561, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








SELLING CHEAP TO MOVE QUICKLY, 
equipment from 5600-bbl mill; late type 
Allis rolls; Barnard & Leas reels; puri- 
fiers; complete power plant. Write for 
full list and prices. Address Gross Grain 
Co., Oakes, N. D. 

FOR SALE—THREE DOUBLE STANDS 
9x36-in and five double stands 9x30-in, 
late style, Wolf, collar oiling, rolls; these 
rolls are in exceptionally good condition 
and for the entire lot we can make an 
attractive price. Write or wire Standard 
Mill Supply Co., 501 Waldheim Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 











MISCELLANEOUS 








WANTED—GOOD SECONDHAND NO. 1 
continuous arc electrifier, also two agita- 
tors. Redfield Co-op. Mills, Redfield, S. D. 








NORTHERN ILLINOIS JOBBER WISHES 
man to work car-lot and Lec.l. flour and 
feed trade outside Chicago district. Ad- 
dress 1565, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


WANTED—STONE BUHR MILL, 22-INCH 
or larger; must be in first class condition; 
state make, price, full particulars. George 
Hohenadel, 910: South Canal Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
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